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FOREWORD 


To some, it may seem paradoxical that during the 1950’s we have witnessed on 
the one hand the growth of television to its present high status among the media 
of communication and entertainment, and on the other hand a greater interest 
than ever before in reading and its pedagogy. The simultaneity of these trends 
need not surprise anyone; in the past new modes of communication have often 
coincided with renewed interest in reading. The degree to which television has 
actually contributed to the increased interest in reading is as yet undetermined and 
may never be well defined, because other social forces are also operating to arouse 
an awareness of reading and its teaching. 

This general interest in the subject of reading has been reflected and amplified 
by a variety of magazine and newspaper articles and by the notorious book Why 
Johnny Cant Read. Heretofore, elementary school teachers have not had to keep 
abreast of developments in reading methods at the high school or college level, 
and college reading teachers have managed to stay somewhat naive about grade 
school reading instruction. The tremendous interest in reading has forced all read- 
ing teachers to be conversant with methods and materials at every level. College 
teachers must be prepared to answer questions about word attack skills, and pri- 
mary school teachers must be ready for the parents who ask questions about 
rapid reading. This book deals with all major aspects of reading at every level. 
It will add to the college reading instructor’s sophistication in the areas of basic 
elementary methods and will expand the primary teacher’s knowledge of the 
sort of reading she must expect her pupils to do as they mature. 

In 1951 Oscar S. Causey, of Texas Christian University, wrote to a number of 
his confreres in colleges and universities of the Southwest to ask if they were 
interested in meeting at Texas Christian for the purpose of exchanging ideas 
about reading. Mr. Causey’s inquiry resulted in the formation of the Southwest 
Reading Conference, which held its first meeting in April, 1952. The Conference 
has held annual meetings each December since and has grown from a provincial 
agency involving only five states to a national organization. 

While it is true that the Southwest Reading Conference has an executive com- 
mittee to determine policies, the Conference is still chiefly the product of Oscar S. 
Causey’s ideas and efforts. He has planned most of the annual meetings and 
edited the yearbooks, and whenever his term as chairman of the executive com- 
mittee to determine policies, the Conference is still chiefly the product of Oscar S. 
Southwest Reading Conference exists today because of his skill in planning, 
selecting, and editing; these same skills are used to the advantage of all reading 
teachers in this book. 

William Eller 

State University of Iowa 
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This collection of articles and reports is designed as a textbook for college stu- 
dents enrolled in reading methods courses and as a reference book for in-service 
reading teachers. The book reproduces a critically selected group of writings of 
many widely recognized authorities in the field of reading; these articles have 
appeared in various professional publications which carry information on reading 
methods and materials. Footnote documentations and reference lists which 
originally accompanied some articles have been deleted in the reproductions in 
this book within the separate writings. The editor has endeavored to establish 
the identity of all persons referred to in the articles and the titles of their works 
to assist the reader in distinguishing names and sources. Some selections are 
controversial. These are included for the purpose of stimulating thinking and 
encouraging critical reading. 

The readings in Part I present information relating to the nature of the reading 
process. One of the most difficult and time-consuming tasks is to learn to read 
effectively and critically. Because of experimentation and research in the fields of 
psychology and education, the nature of the reading process is better understood 
now than formerly. These nine selections in Part I will help those who are di- 
recting others to learn to read or to read more critically. 

The degree of the teacher’s success in directing the student in the reading 
process depends to a considerable extent upon the methods used. The assemblage 
of thirty-five articles and reports in Part II presents effective methods and pro- 
cedures. It is generally recognized, however, that no single method can be 
chosen and used by all teachers. Rather, each instructor must develop his or her 
own methods, which are often composite. 

During the latter part of the nineteenth century and the early years of the 
twentieth century, the phonic method as an approach to learning to read was 
widely used in the school systems. By the 1930’s the pendulum swung to the 
opposite extreme, and educators strongly opposed using the phonic method. The 
articles in Part III may help the teacher find the proper place for phonics in the 
reading program. 

Word recognition and vocabulary building are basic elements in the reading 
process. Investigations in the size of vocabularies and some fundamental prin- 
ciples of vocabulary building appear in Part IV. Trite but true is the statement 
that “building an adequate vocabulary is a lifelong task.” 

No problem related to improvement of reading ability has been the subject of 
more study and investigation than that of the emotional factors in reading. Psy- 
chologists, psychiatrists, and psychometricians have conducted extended and, in 
many cases, thorough studies in this area. Identification of many of the emo- 
tional problems and probable solutions to some of them are included in Part V. 

Extensive experimentation and research have resulted in a clearer understanding 
of the value of audio-visual materials in obtaining improvement in reading. 
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Progress has also been made in determining the relationship of listening to 
effective reading. Part IV draws together ten publications concerned with various 
kinds of audio-visual aids used in the improvement of reading. 

The editor is deeply indebted to publishers and authors who have generously 
granted permission to reprint materials. He owes particular gratitude to William 
EUer, Elsie Dotson, Lydia A. Duggins, Sister Agnes Indres, and Joseph Fisher 
for papers which hitherto have not been published; to his wife for help in 
evaluating and editing the articles; and to Bobby Sellers for his assistance in the 
preparation of materials. Whatever value this volume may have is due in very 
large part to the scholarship of the authors whose writings arc reprinted here. 

Oscar S. Causey 
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The definitive approach to understanding the total reading process leads to a 
search for all possible meanings of the word “read” or “reading.” A teacher con- 
siders reading as a means of getting ideas from the printed page. A student may 
believe that reading is thinking. The psychologist calls reading a mental process; 
a psychiatrist may interpret it in terms of emotional experiences. Martin Luther 
considered reading a means of extending religion. An advertising man thinks of 
reading as a means of increasing sales. The astronomer reads the stars. The me- 
teorologist reads a barometer. A doctor reads an encephalograph; a nurse reads a 
thermometer. A driver reads the speedometer. The fortune teller reads the palm 
or a crystal ball. The communist thinks of reading as a means of winning fellow 
travelers. Occasionally persons read a billboard or sign which has not a line of print. 
A good reader thinks of reading as fun, while the poor reader considers it hard 
work. 

The definitive approach to an understanding of the reading process is not ade- 
quate. More than semantic analysis is required. Many human factors are involved. 
Physical, physiological, psychological, aad even sociological factors are recognized 
as elements with important relationship to effectiveness of reading. 

Physical and physiological activities accompany the act of reading. The eyes, 
ears, vocal cords, and the brain are brought into action. Reading may change a per- 
son’s blood pressure. The lacrimal glands sometimes become active. Ideas received 
from the printed page may cause the activity of the ductless glands to increase or 
decrease. The electroencephalograph reveals changes in the brain activity. Hoarse- 
ness is caused in some persons during a period of intensive silent reading because 
of persistent and continuous functioning of the vocal cords similar to that in oral 
reading. Rate of breathing is often changed by the vicarious experiences accom- 
panying the reading of material that expresses strong emotions. Lip movements 
tend to keep the reading rate low. Development of reading ability may be re- 
tarded, or in some cases prevented, by physical deficiencies or malfunctioning of 
the physiological processes. 

Successful reading requires efficient vision. Some of the ocular handicaps are 
myopia, astigmatism, strabismus, hypermetropia, hetcrophoria, esophoria, and 
aniseikonia. Auditory acuity, like visual acuity, is essential for success in learning 
to read. 

Fatigue, convalescence, eye dominance, hand dominance are physical or physio- 
logical conditions that affect development of reading ability. The retardation in 
reading due to malnutrition has been clearly shown in a number of carefully re- 
ported experiments. 

The psychology of reading is not fully understood. Research continues to bring 
additional information. The following are rather generally accepted as elements 
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Reading means different things to dif- 
ferent people. Missionary Frank Laubach 
has told of the reverential awe in which 
primitive people hold the ability to read; 
how different are the attitudes of the 
tired businessman who peruses his evening 
paper, the student who is reading against 
time for a “book report,” or the profes- 
sional actor reading Dickens’ Christmas 
Carol. 

Reading means different things to the 
same person at different times. Our same 
student reading a letter from his girl friend 
views the process quite differently from 
his “book report” reading, just as the 
businessman reads a large order for his 
merchandise in a different way from his 
daily newspaper. 

It would be quite pointless to answer 
the question “What is reading?” by list- 
ing all the possible meanings of the word 
or by using dictionary definitions. Those 
of us who have a responsibility for teach- 
ing reading, however, must be conscious of 
its complexity, alert to the various uses of 
the word, and cognizant of the dangers 
of misinterpreting the meaning of reading. 

The shallow definition of reading in a 
recent book attacking modern teaching 
methods was one of the disturbing features 
of the book. Although the modem concept 
of reading is quite different and more com- 
prehensive than is this best-selling author’s, 
the book-buying public apparently was not 

• fifth y«rfoot South ucn Reading Confer • 
enet < 1956), pp. 5 — 13. 


disturbed by the discrepancy, for the book 
was high on the list of popular books for 
many months. Perhaps the reason for the 
public’s being misled was the fact that 
many persons who have given little thought 
to reading have the same belief: that the 
pronunciation of words is complete evi- 
dence of reading. It appears logical to 
them, is half-remembered from their own 
school experiences, and so is accepted as 
true. 

Reading specialists have given much 
thought to the nature of reading and have 
evolved in the literature some fairly com- 
prehensive statements. But reading is such 
a catholic tool that other specialists have 
analysed the process from their own points 
of reference. The reading specialist’s orien- 
tation in general is a psychological one, or 
derived from the psychological discipline 
through schools of education. It is centered 
on the individual who reads. The linguist’s 
orientation is toward the language which 
is being read rather than toward the indi- 
vidual who reads. The sociologist is inter- 
ested in the effect of reading upon a cul- 
ture, and so has another vantage point 
from which to make his analysis of read- 
ing. The man of letters is often more con- 
cerned with the material read than the 
reader or the reading process. 

We all know the Hindu folk tale about 
the blind men who tried to describe an 
elephant. From each vantage point, the 
elephant appeared different. The man who 
held the beast’s leg thought he resembled 
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a tree; the tail reminded another of a 
snake, and so forth. Let us look at read- 
ing as it appears to serious students who 
have different frames of reference: the psy- 
chologist-teacher, the linguist, the sociolo- 
gist, and the man of letters. 

In general, the reading specialist has a 
complete stimulus-response concept of read- 
ing. The response depends upon the inter- 
f Ctl ° n o{ > h ' “mulm and the reader's 
background and experiences, and is hasi- 
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bal representation of an object and the ob- 
ject. He must avoid confusing a symbol 
with the same symbol when it represents 
something else; he must index each sym- 
ol. The semanticist goes so far as to sug- 
gest that the confusion of symbols is re- 
sponsible for many of the difficulties of 
mankind. Actually the sem anticist’s con- 
cept of reading is a stimulus-response one, 
with emphasis on the need for carefully 
evaluating the stimuli. 

It cannot bc assumed that the concept of 
reading held by specialists is that used 
throughout our schools, for the ideas of 
eaders in a field are often different from 
the practices of rank-and-file members. In 
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concept of reading and current practice in 
more than 5 per cent of the schools. 

While the teacher-psychologist’s frame 
of reference is basically what reading does 
to the individual, the linguist is more in- 
terested in the characteristics of the lan- 
guage being read. Language, to the lin- 
guist, is the systematized set of vocal habits 
by which the members of a human so- 
ciety interact. It is basically vocal, and so 
the linguist who studies it is interested in 
determining and describing the oral lan- 
guage “code” of a group of people. When 
he considers reading, he views it as the 
written representation of speech. 

The linguist views the meaning of a 
word as a learned response to a vocal ut- 
terance. James P. Soffietti contrasts the 
two positions we have discussed with this 
sentence: “While the reading specialist is 
inclined to say that the printed word 
merely acts as the trigger that releases a 
meaning we already possess, the linguist 
believes that the printed word acts as the 
trigger that releases its oral counterpart, 
which, in turn, releases a meaning we al- 
ready possess.” 

SofEetti says further that the vocaliza- 
tion or subvocalization which preceded or 
accompanied writing is reproduced in the 
reading process so far as the reader needs 
to come to a meaningful conclusion. Thus 
speech cannot be bypassed, since it is an 
integral part of the learning, thinking, and 
conceptualization process. 

Somewhat earlier Leonard Bloomfield 
expressed some of these ideas and offered 
as a solution to the difficulties of learning 
to read in English a general plun based on 
the development of reading skills accord- 
ing to complexity of the sound system. 
Soffietti agrees in the main with this plan. 
The acquisition of what he called “the 
alphabetic habit” is the first phase. This is 
essentially a matter of associating common 
sounds with letters. Gradually, more com- 
plex and irregular words are to be intro- 
duced, They arc Introduced as wholes, for 
this is not a synthetic or analytic system of 


“phonics,” which Bloomfield deplored as 
“a confused and vague appreciation” of 
the fact that letters and sounds are related. 

It can be seen that the linguist is pri- 
marily concerned with the relationship be- 
tween the sounds of language and its 
written form, and that Bloomfield and 
Soffietti relate reading directly to oral lan- 
guage. The highly imperfect and arbitrary 
English spelling system is considered 
merely a stumbling block which can be 
overcome. In more phonemically perfect 
languages, this stumbling block does not 
interfere, they say. 

It appears that Soffietti has fallen into 
the very trap which, he says, linguists 
avoid. He specifics, “while the (reading) 
specialists are interested in the many physi- 
ological, psychological, and social variables 
that influence the child’s reading readi- 
ness and ability, the scientific linguist is 
mainly interested in the one constant that 
is involved in the reading process, the 
language.” The writer suggests that when 
the languages studied have extremely vari- 
able orthographic systems, the languages 
are no longer comparable from the point 
of view of teaching children to interpret 
their written forms. 

While the linguist studies reading as it 
pertains to the sounds of language, and 
the psychologist-teacher concerns himself 
basically with the individual’s complex 
responses to the stimuli of reading, the 
sociologist views reading as a form of com- 
munication whose social efforts need con- 
stantly to be reported and examined. Five 
major factors to which any “social effect" 
of reading may be attributed arc discussed 
by Waplcs, Bcrelson, and Bradshaw in 
their book What Reading Does to People. 

1. The social context, which explains the 
publication of some writings and the 
nonpublication of others. 

2. The methods of distributing publica- 
tions, which explain the variations be- 
tween what people like to read and 
what they read. 

3. The difference among publication* 
themselves. 



4. The predispositions of the readers, 
which explain why the same publica- 
tion will incite one reader to action, 
will lead another to condemn it, and 
will be ignored or read with apathy bv 
a third. 

5. The reinforcing influences of other 
media. 
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tion which he receives from reading is 
hkely to loom large in his mind. Holbrook 
Jackson in The Wonderful World of 
floods expressed this attitude when he 
said, "Reading is an adventure, when you 
go with the poets into the realms of fancy 
and imagination; you see life with the 
novelist; you go down to the sea in ships 
and unto the ends of the earth with the 
great explorers; the scientist takes you into 
his laboratory in Kin 1 , . 


o; , “Rimers; tnc scientist takes yi 
his laboratory; in biography you are ... 
into the mystery of men’s lives; the his- 
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James Thurber’s English teacher, Miss 
Groby, is a deadly caricature of some lit- 
terateurs who “never saw any famous work 
of literature from far enough away to 
know what it meant.” In his “Here Lies 
Miss Groby” he says of her, “Night after 
night . . . Miss Groby set us to searching 
for metaphors, similes, metonymies, apos- 
trophes, personification, and all the rest. It 
got so that figures of speech jumped out of 
the pages at you, obscuring the sense of the 
novel or play you were trying to read.” 

Although Miss Groby is drawn with a 
broad brush, we cannot deny that some 
persons are more interested in the minutiae 
of what is being read than whether com- 
munication is taking place. There is a 
need for critical reading, but Miss Groby’s 
concept of critical reading is not as sound 
as Richard Altick’s in his book Preface to 
Critical Reading : “When a reader finds 
out not only what is being said, but also 
why it is said, he is on the way to being a 
critical reader as well as a comprehending 
one.” 

Another direction which the man of 
letters may take in his consideration of 
reading is the aesthetic appreciation of 


style and diction. Again, this personal re- 
action is a wonderful experience — for those 
who can enjoy it. Perhaps the greatest mis- 
take which men of letters make is that of 
expecting everyone to derive from read- 
ing the same inspiration, the same pleasure 
of scholarly discovery, or the same appre- 
ciation of diction and style as they them- 
selves do. This has been the downfall of 
many a student, and will doubtless con- 
tinue to plague our future scientists, engi- 
neers, and other non-literati for some time 
to come. 

What is reading? It is chameleon-like 
in its changes, and yet each person -who 
thoughtfully prepares a definition has a 
correct one, as far as it goes. The psychol- 
ogist, the linguist, the sociologist, and the 
man of letters all have valid reasons for 
their points of view. Perhaps the important 
thing for each of them to do is sometimes 
to use the other man’s vantage point, in 
order to get a well-rounded understanding 
of what reading can and does mean, and 
so avoid the narrow interpretation which 
comes from being so close to the elephant 
that you can touch only one part of it. 


2 

Psychological Explanations of Reading* 

George D. Spache 


This presentation will be confined to a 
consideration of the chronological changes 
in our concept of the act of reading. Such 
topics as the physiology of reading, or the 
contribution of physical factors which in- 
fluence readability (as illumination, length 

• Fifth Yearbook Southwest Reading Confer - 
met (1956), pp. 14-22. 


of line, the hygiene of reading etc.), will 
necessarily be omitted. 

There has been a gradual modification 
of ideas regarding the nature of reading or 
the reading act. From the middle of the 
19th century, when scientific investigation 
of reading really developed, until 1910 or 
thereabouts may be considered a period 
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of emphasis upon the physiology of read- 
ing. During this period reading was con- 
sidered basically a perceptual act— a matter 
of quick recognition of words. Diagnoses 
of difficulties in reading took the form of 
examination of the physical and particu- 
larly the eye-movement characteristics of 
the non-learner. Handedness, eyedness, 
studies of the movements of the eye when 
reading, mirror-reading or mirror-writing 
tendencies, end similar physical elements 
were commonly investigated. Stubborn or 
complex eases which did not readily fit the 
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Some of thc basic psychological facts de- 
rived from the studies of this period may 
be summarized as follows: 

1. Reading is performed in a series of 
short, quick movements and fixation 
pauses rather than one continuous 
sweep across the page. 

2. The number of words, phrases, or let- 
ters recognized during the fixation 
pause reflects the reader’s familiarity 
"u- u readin S nutter, thc difficulties 
which he encounters in word recogni- 
tion or assimilation of ideas, as well as 
the physical characteristics of the ma- 
terial read. 
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a complex phrase. Reading was not merely 
a series of word recognitions, since fixa- 
tion points did not correspond to word 
wholes. In other words, the eye-movement 
studies showed clearly that mature read- 
ing was really an act of synthesizing ideas, 
not an analysis of words or letters. This 
process was even more obvious in silent 
than in oral reading. 

Logically, then, instruction in reading 
should stress as its ultimate goal the com- 
prehension of ideas and the growth of skill 
in silent reading. The primary steps would 
necessarily involve training in quick recog- 
nition of words. But, even at this level, 
recognition should probably be promoted 
through the use of minimal clues such as 
word length, or shape, or context rather 
than by sound or letter recognition. Thus 
the mechanistic analysis of the act of read- 
ing led directly to a broader interpretation 
of the psychological nature of reading. 

Beginning approximately in the second 
decade of this century, the concept of read- 
ing gradually shifted to one emphasizing 
comprehension. A number of investiga- 
tions began to stress the major significance 
of reasoning in reading. Various ways of 
learning to read, methods of teaching be- 
ginning reading, and the values of phonics 
were critically evaluated in numerous 
studies. During the period of the First 
World War, measures of reading achieve- 
ment received a tremendous impetus. For 
the first time, reading tests emphasized 
comprehension of silent reading as much 
if not more than rate of reading or skill in 
word recognition. 

Classroom practices reflected the current 
emphasis upon comprehension by stressing 
such abilities as selecting main ideas and 
supporting details, grasping the ideas of- 
fered by the author, and answering ques- 
tions about content. A clear-cut distinction 
between silent and oral reading was 
formed with increasing use and emphasis 
upon the former. Different objectives were 
formulated for these two reading situa- 
tions, and appropriate materials and teach- 
ing procedures gradually evolved. 


Among the major facts established by 
the research of this period are the follow- 
ing: 

1. The rate of recognition in reading be- 
gins to surpass the rate of articulation 
in about the fourth grade. In other 
words, depending upon the method 
employed, children are able to read 
more rapidly silently by the fourth 
grade or earlier and this type of read- 
ing should be given increased empha- 
sis at this time. 

2. There is a tendency to carry on inner 
speech involving movements of the lips, 
tongue, or larynx when reading silently. 

3. These movements tend to disappear or, 
at least, to diminish with increasing 
proficiency in reading. There is some 
question whether these movements are 
essential to the reading act. Some 
authorities hold to the theory that rec- 
ognition of meaning in reading cannot 
occur without some form of inner vo- 
calization. Others believe that inner 
speech is an outcome of current meth- 
ods of teaching reading and is a deter- 
rent to rapid silent reading. 

4. The span of perception in tachistoscopic 
exposure has been determined for 
adults as four or five unrelated words 
varying from 16 to 25 letters. This span 
is about one word larger when mean- 
ingful material is used. Wide individual 
differences are present which may be 
modified somewhat by training. 

5. The number of words or letters recog- 
nized during the fixation pause has 
been measured by photographic studies. 
This span of recognition, as it is called, 
ranges from one to two and one half 
words. This span is related to the fac- 
tors of intelligence, rate, comprehension, 
vocabulary, etc, and not to visual fac- 
tors, such as limitations of peripheral 
vision. 

6. The exact process by which words are 
perceived is not yet entirely clear. One 
point of view is that the context pro- 
vides a mental set necessary for the 
recognition of words. Another, that the 
word is the unit and that its total form 
is the distinguishing characteristic. Still 
others hold that significant letters act as 
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cues to the word. In all probability, 
among mature readers all three of these 
aids to word recognition function si- 
multaneously. 

7. Comprehension is essentially a synthesis 
of the ideas presented by the words of 
the selection. It involves the organiza- 
non and analytic treatment of ideas 
characteristic of thinking of the higher 
orders. 

8. Comprehension is, in a sense, dependent 
upon the extent and richness of the 
meaning vocabulary of the reader and 
nis reading backgrounds. 
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through reading to the solution of prob- 
lems, and to attempt to fuse these ideas 
with his previous experiences. Reading was 
conceived of as a tool leading to new in- 
sights, clearer understandings, and im- 
proved patterns of thinking and behavior. 
As Arthur I. Gates phrased it, “Reading 
instruction is not completed until each 
pupil develops an interest in reading to 
solve problems, to secure information, for 
vicarious experience and for leisure ac- 
tivities.” 

A second emphasis appeared during this 
twenty-year period upon the necessity for 
differentiating reading performances ac- 
tor ing to the purpose of reading and the 
nature of the material. Many studies 
stresse the need for training in different 
ways o reading under different condi- 
lons. t er studies by photographic tech- 
ues and comparison of reading per- 
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likely result in decreased comprehension. 
The stress upon improvement of general 
rate of reading and that upon adapting rate 
to purpose and difficulty of the reading 
matter were in direct conflict with each 
other. These contradictory ideas have not 
been entirely resolved to this day, although 
there has been a modification of the ex- 
treme positions of both antagonists. Those 
emphasizing rate training have lessened 
their claims for this approach and tend 
now to stress the motivational values of 
mechanical devices rather than their ability 
to produce rapid, large, or permanent in- 
creases in speed of reading. Those formerly 
opposed to any devices are acknowledging 
the same motivational value and the pos- 
sibility of rate improvement in specific 
types of reading situations by moderate 
use of such devices. 

A few of the facts derived from the re- 
search studies of this twenty-year era are: 

1. Very little is known of the nature of the 
mental processes involved in reading 
for different purposes, the conditions 
which promote growth of these abilities, 
or the most effective types of instruc- 
tion. Most of the training now offered 
in critical reading is based on logical 
grounds rather than established fact. It 
is in effect an attempt to teach indi- 
viduals how to think, and we do not 
know exactly how to do this. 

2. There may be a marked relationship 
between the reader’s ability to associate 
words and ideas and his rate of read- 
ing. The two or three available studies 
do not entirely agree but result in rais- 
ing the question whether all individu- 
als arc necessarily capable of improving 
their speed of reading. 

3. Analysis of reading tests agree generally 
in finding the three factors of vocabu- 
lary or word meaning, the verbal factor 
or intelligence, and the reasoning factor 
or seeing relationships. Other elements 
appear to be perceptual, verbal fluency 
and, in one study, chart-reading. 

The more that reading instruction 
stressed training in how to think, the more 


apparent it became that such instruction 
was attempting to modify the entire life of 
the individual. Training in how to think 
or read was really training in how to live. 
Thus the ultimate goal of reading instruc- 
tion was the modification of the personal 
and social adjustment of the reader. 

This concept that, as W. C. Olson puts 
it, “Reading tends to be one aspect of the 
growth of the child as a whole,” has be- 
come the current psychological explana- 
tion of reading in the present era begin- 
ning with 1950. Success in reading is seen 
as markedly affected by the attitudes, feel- 
ings, prejudices, and general adjustment of 
the reader. Remedial work may well take 
the form of modifying the adjustment of 
the reader, with or without actual instruc- 
tion in reading techniques. Therefore, re- 
medial efforts may include or consist en- 
tirely of various types of psychological or 
psychiatric therapies. Thus the ultimate 
goal of all current reading instruction and 
remedial work is to aid the pupil in using 
reading as a tool for personal growth to- 
ward a richer, fuller life in every respect. 
Reading is now seen in what we believe 
is its proper perspective. It is not simply a 
process of successive word recognitions nor 
just comprehension of the facts. It is more 
than a judgmental reaction to the author’s 
style and content. It is an integration of the 
concepts, and hence attitudes, derived from 
reading with the reader’s other experi- 
ences into a philosophy and way of life. 

We have tried to show that the concept 
of the psychological explanation of read- 
ing has shown steady progress during this 
century toward broader and broader inter- 
pretation. Unfortunately, practices in the 
classroom and clinic have not kept pace 
with this thinking. There are still a num- 
ber of practices which refer back to earlier 
ideas about the nature of reading than the 
present “adjustment” definition. We still 
see oral reading in the barber-shop circle 
used in many schools as the only possible 
approach to primary reading. Progress of 
children is still often measured in terms of 
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their learning the “core” vocabulary of a 
single basal series as though the entire 
purpose of reading instruction was the 
memorization of a stock of such words. 
Devices for inducing more rapid reading, 
regardless of the effect upon comprehen- 
sion or organization of ideas, are widely 
employed. Workbook materials at all levels 
tend to emphasize detailistic reading for 
mam ideas, details, conclusions, etc., and 
apparently make the assumption that re- 
peated reading in this atomistic fashion 
critical comprehen- 
O” Much of the reading instruction we 
classrooms of all levels is concerned 
' th thc s l*' d and accuracy with which 


the reader handles a certain kind of read- 
ing matter, rather than with his flexibility 
of approach, or the intelligence he shows 
in adapting his reading performances to 
his purpose and the nature of thc material. 
Stress is placed on speed and routine com- 
prehension rather than intelligent integra- 
tion and application of the ideas gained 
t rough reading. The lag of classroom 
practices behind psychological theory prob- 
ably indicates that much of our efforts for 
the next decade or so should be placed 
upon improving our instructional proce- 
ures and relating these more closely to 
current explanations of the psychological 
nature of reading. 


3 

The Sociology of Reading* 

Henry p. Smith 
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cific meanings into our own pattern of re- 
lated ideas. 

Since much of what the reader takes to 
the printed page has been acquired from 
his experiences in living with others, read- 
ing at its highest level is a sociological in- 
teraction between those social groups that 
have contributed to the experiences of the 
reader and those groups that have con- 
tributed to the experiences of the writer of 
the printed page. What each reader gains 
from the printed page is determined as 
much by what he, himself, takes there as 
it is by what the writer has placed there. 
No two persons “read” a given selection 
in the same way, and the extent to which 
they differ in reading that selection is de- 
termined largely by the extent of differ- 
ences in their prior life experiences. 

Each reader takes to the printed page as 
a key part of his reading process his own 
experiences in his home, his school, his 
church, and his community. Thus, to the 
extent that the quality of his thinking and 
the information that he possesses have 
grown from the institutions and groups 
that have influenced him, reading is a so- 
ciological process. 

The word or the sentence on the 
printed page does not, in itself, convey 
meaning to us — it merely suggests. The 
printed page stimulates us to react — to 
think. What meaning finally occurs de- 
pends on our own past experiences. 

The problem of obtaining meaning from 
reading is rather cruel in its implications. 
The child or adult who carries most to the 
printed page gains most, and the one who 
carries least gains least. Thus the bright 
and the dull emerge from the reading ex- 
perience further apart than they were be- 
fore. 

Although the sociological basis of the 
reading process has many ramifications, 
the present discussion will be concerned 
with but three of the important relation- 
ships between sociology and reading. 

First, our ability to read and think is 
highly dependent upon the primary social 


group from which wc came. In fact, the 
very vocabulary with which we do our 
reading and thinking has numerous so- 
ciological determinants. 

Second, the way we react to what we 
read, and even our choice of what to 
read, is governed in part by our attitudes, 
and these in turn result from the attitudes 
of our family, our church, our school, and 
our community. 

Third, experiences gained from reading 
tend to change the nature of sociological 
or cultural groups. 

Let's consider first some of the facts of 
the relationship between reading ability 
and the nature of the family group in 
which the child is reared. 

There is little doubt but that intelligence 
is closely related to reading ability. And, 
as we know, there is a high relationship 
between the child’s intelligence and the so- 
cial level of his home, as well as between 
his intelligence and the cultural level of 
the racial or national sub-group to which 
he belongs. For example, the average I.Q. 
for children of professional men is about 
116; for children of day-laborers, 92. The 
average I.Q. of the American Negro has 
been estimated at 85, the immigrant Mexi- 
can about the same, and the American In- 
dian as 75 to 80. 

The vocabulary with which the child 
reads, listens, talks, and even thinks is a 
product of his association with human 
groups and institutions. And, although 
differences in level of vocabulary develop- 
ment are implied when we speak of dif- 
ferences in intelligence, vocabulary has 
numerous dimensions beyond that of gross 
number of words for which a meaning is 
known. 

Only infrequently is there a question of 
do we know a word or not. Ordinarily, 
the question is how much do we know 
about a word. What is the nature and 
breadth of our experiences with it? Take 
a word such as s\in, for example. It may 
be used to discuss the nature of one’s race 
or one’s complexion. Or it may mean an 
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animal pelt or merely the process of re- 
moving the pelt from the animal. It may 
mean a dishonest act or the outer layer of 
nearly any animate or inanimate object 
Similarly a large portion of the words in 
our vocabulary have many possible mean- 
ings and shades of meaning. True, one 
way that we increase our vocabulary is by 
adding new words from day to day, but 
equally or possibly even more impo ,am 
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Reading involves thinking and interpre- 
tation, and we often accept or reject new 
ideas and even new information on the 
bases of our emotionalized attitudes rather 
t an on the basis of logic. When our emo- 
tions bias conflicts with our reason, too 
often reason loses the struggle. As we 
now, a man convinced against his will 
1S of the same opinion still.” Thus our at- 
titudes and beliefs govern both what we 

C °?. se t0 read an d what we gain from 
reading. 6 
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themselves. Reading ability in the new lan- 
guage is one of their first points of entry 
into full membership in the native group. 

We have now considered both the im- 
pact of the social group on the reading 
process of the individual and the impact 
af ability to read on the nature of the so- 
cial group itself. 

Certainly our need for learning to read 
has increased rather than diminished as we 
have moved from the farms to the city and 
as both our manufacturing and distribut- 
ing of goods has been taken over by large 
co-operating groups rather than being done 
by individual craftsmen and small owner- 
operated stores. 

Where in early colonial days religion 
furnished the primary motive for reading, 
modern society presents a variety of de- 
mands for reading. Even relatively un- 
skilled workers are required to read di- 
rections for doing certain jobs, for meet- 
ing union obligations, and filling out tax 
returns. With the decrease in the length of 
the working week from sixty or seventy 
hours to forty hours or less, a workman 
now has time to read and he may use his 
reading time either for enjoyment or for 
preparing himself for a better job. 

Actually, there are many possible topics 
that could have been considered in a paper 
dealing with the sociology of reading. I 
have discussed only those that seem to 
have the most direct bearing on the task 
of the teacher. 

Such questions as the amount and kinds 
of reading done by persons of different 


levels of educational attainment or in dif- 
ferent portions of our country and the 
specific purpose for which material is 
written arc legitimate parts of this field 
of knowledge. The sociologist is concerned 
also with such problems as the difficulty of 
various kinds of printed material and the 
purpose of printed material in the educa- 
tion or propagandization of certain seg- 
ments of our people. 

Docs the sociology of reading have im- 
plications concerning teaching methods? 

For one thing, it is obvious that good 
reading ability can be developed only from 
years of effective learning. There is no 
magic way to a tremendous improvement 
in reading ability. One surely cannot im- 
prove greatly the important determinants 
of reading ability by learning to make his 
eyes jump faster. Although they have their 
place, programs designed for building a 
high rate of speed actually are concerned 
with five per cent or less of what we mean 
by effective reading. The improvement of 
reading as a thinking process must involve 
an improvement of the stuff with which 
thinking is done. Thinking is done with 
words and their understandings and not 
with the eyes or ears. It is done with the 
ideas that are taken to the printed page. 
Improved ability to read comes from im- 
proved background, broadened vocabulary, 
and an attitude of seeking truth. And im- 
proved background, vocabulary, and atti- 
tudes come from good teaching and from 
broad experience in the home, the church, 
the school, and the community in general. 
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animal pelt or merely the process of re- 
moving the pelt from the animal. It may 
mean a dishonest act or the outer layer of 
nearly any animate or inanimate object. 
Similarly, a large portion of the words in 
our vocabulary have many possible mean- 
ings and shades of meaning. True, one 
way that we increase our vocabulary is by 
adding new words from day to day, but, 
equally or possibly even more important, 
new meanings for old words are con- 
standy added. 

Our experiences constantly add to our 
vocabulary in another way. A breadth of 
feeling is added to those meanings that 
we already have for words. Two boys may 
know equally well that a dog is a four- 
legged animal, but to one the word calls 
to mind a friendly puppy while the other 
thinks of a fierce animal that once attacked 
him. 

We have many examples of the special 
meaning of words within our own profes- 
sional field. Although a child might know 
a meaning for such words as reading, 
arithmetic, language, teaching, or democ- 
racy, most of us have spent hundreds of 
hours studying and discussing various 
teaching activities implied by these words. 
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Reading involves thinking and interpre- 
tation, and we often accept or reject new 
ideas and even new information on the 
bases of our emotionalized attitudes rather 
than on thc basis of logic. When our emo- 
tional bias conflicts with our reason, too 
often reason loses the struggle. As we 
know, “a man convinced against his will 
is of the same opinion still.” Thus our at- 
titudes and beliefs govern both what we 
choose to read and what we gain from 
reading. 

We would be paying inadequate atten- 
tion to the relationships between the read- 
ing process and the forces inherent in our 
cultural groups if we limited our discus- 
sion to how these groups influence the 
reading process, because what reading does 
to these groups may be even more im- 
portant. 

Ability to read offers one thc opportu- 
nity to climb from a group of lower social 
status to a group of higher social status. 
And as members of a group generally be- 
come able to read, the entire group may 
advance to higher social levels. 

n fact, when a high percentage of the 
people of a nation become able to read, and 
when adequate reading material is avail- 
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themselves. Rending ability in the new lan- 
guage is one of their fust points of entry 
into full membership in the native group. 

We have now considered both the im- 
pact of the social group on the reading 
process of the individual and the impact 
of ability to read on the nature of the so- 
cial group itself. 

Certainly our need for learning to rend 
has increased rather than diminished as we 
have moved from the farms to the city and 
as both our manufacturing and distribut- 
ing of goods has been taken over by large 
co-operating groups rather than being done 
by individual craftsmen and small owner- 
operated stores. 

Where in early colonial days religion 
furnished the primary motive for reading, 
modern society presents a variety of de- 
mands for reading. Even relatively un- 
skilled workers are required to read di- 
rections for doing certain jobs, for meet- 
ing union obligations, and filling out tax 
returns. With the decrease in the length of 
the working week from sixty or seventy 
hours to forty hours or less, a workman 
now has time to read and he may use his 
reading time either for enjoyment or for 
preparing himself for a better job. 

Actually, there are many possible topics 
that could have been considered in a paper 
dealing with the sociology of reading. I 
have discussed only those that seem to 
have the most direct bearing on the task 
of the teacher. 

Such questions as the amount and kinds 
of reading done by persons of different 


levels of educational attainment or in dif- 
ferent portions of our country and the 
specific purpose for which material is 
written arc legitimate parts of this field 
of knowledge. The sociologist is concerned 
also with such problems as the difficulty of 
various kinds of printed material and the 
purpose of printed material in the educa- 
tion or propagandization of certain seg- 
ments of our people. 

Does the sociology of reading have im- 
plications concerning teaching methods? 

For one thing, it is obvious that good 
reading ability can be developed only from 
years of effective learning. There is no 
magic way to a tremendous improvement 
in reading ability. One surely cannot >m- 
prove greatly the important determinants 
of reading ability by learning to make his 
eyes jump faster. Although they have their 
place, programs designed for building a 
high rate of speed actually arc concerned 
with five per cent or less of what we mean 
by effective reading. The improvement ot 
reading as a thinking process must involve 
on improvement of the stuff with which 
thinking is done. Thinking ts done with 
words and their understandings and not 
with the eyes or ears. It is done with the 
ideas that are taken to the printed page. 
Improved ability to read comes from im- 
proved background, broadened vocabulary, 
and an attitude of seeking truth. And im- 
proved background, vocabulary, and atti- 
tudes come from good teaching and from 
broad experience in the home, the church, 
the school, and the community in general. 
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Reading and Semantics* 

William Eller 


GENERAL NEED FOR SEMANTIC 

understanding in reading 
COMPREHENSION 

The objectives of the long-range read- 
ing program in grades one to sixteen can 
be rather crudely summarized into the fol- 
lowing three goals: 

1- The teaching of the mechanics of read- 
won! attack, 
study skills, efficient eye-movements, 

2. The development of maximum eompte- 
hen ion term, of each student's abil- 
■ty and experience, and including criti- 

ol analysis of reading matter. 

"r ° Pm "" ° £ *“»<“ interest in 

reading f„ r a variety of purpose,. 

During the year 1955, most of the words 
jvritten and spoken on the general 
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izes that without “comprehension” — how- 
ever it may be defined — no reading has 
really occurred. 

Since reading comprehension is not an 
all-or-none proposition, the educational sys- 
tem must strive to develop comprehension 
to t c highest possible degree for each stu- 
dent. The development of the finer com- 
ponents of reading comprehension very 
dehmtely requires a command of the fun- 
damentals of semantics, although the word 
semantics” may not be used by either the 
teacher or the students. 

Because semanticists have applied their 
art and/or scicnce to a great variety of 
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semantic skill to reading comprehension. 
Specifically, when Dr. Flcsch refers t 0 
“phonics” in primary reading instruction, 
he intends a very limited, archaic concept 
of phonics; furthermore, only those meth- 
odologists who employ out-of-date phonics 
systems similar to his own arc really teach- 
ing phonics, according to Flesch. Thus, ele- 
mentary teachers who perceive the twen- 
tieth-century meaning of the word “phon- 
ics” are bitterly resentful of Flesch’s 
jassertioo that today’s schools sjc .not teach- 
ing any phonics. A semantic impasse h^s 
resulted from the author’s use of a nine- 
teenth-century meaning for a word to 
which the readers apply a modern inter- 
pretation. 

Flesch’s recent book also requires a gen- 
eral awareness of the fundamentals of se- 
mantics if it is to be read intelligently, 
because the author writes in a very unsci- 
entific style and uses a number of the tech- 
niques of propaganda. Some of these prop- 
aganda tools which would be detected hy 
the student of semantics are: (1) misrep- 
resentation of sources by quotation out of 
context, (2) implication that the author is 
the only one whose judgment can he 
trusted, (3) implication that those who 
are in opposition have dishonorable mo- 
tives, (4) use of the “straw man" tech- 
nique — assumptions which are not true- 
followed by the proposed remedies fo r 
these erroneous assumptions, (5) deduc- 
tion which is not supported by the prem- 
ises, (6) misinterpretation of research, arid 
(7) insinuation. 

The writings and speeches of Senator 
Joseph R. McCarthy provide similar illus- 
trations of the need for semantic sophistica- 
tion in reading comprehension, and they 
have reached a much larger audience. The 
specific semantic problem is illustrated 
McCarthy’s case by his distorted use of the 
term “communist sympathizer” to include 
nearly all persons who oppose him for ahy 
reason. In a more general sense, his bo<jk 
McCarthyism, the Fight for America could 
almost serve as textual material in the 


teaching of critical reading since it in- 
cludes samples of all the propaganda tech- 
niques mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph about Dr. FJesch. 

Perhaps the most obvious and frequent 
need for a semantic awareness on the part 
of the reader is associated with the reading 
of advertising, especially now that we arc 
living in what has been called the “Era of 
Public Relations.” Professor H. R. Huse of 
the University of North Carolina has 
stated this in a left-handed way: “No /lit- 
erature is tested as rigorously as advertis- 
ing. To be successful, advertising copy 
must reflect accurately the critical sense or 
gullibility of those to whom it is addressed. 
To say that these advertisements display 
hypocrisy, lying, insincerity, and stupidity 
is to say only what every one with critical 
sense or a faint notion of honesty and can- 
dor already knows. After a look at the ads 
in some of the popular women’s maga- 
zines, one can question seriously whether 
it is worth while to teach women how to 
read. The same can be said of some maga- 
zines for men. Our schools turn out their 
products equipped with a deceptive liter- 
acy like lambs ready for the slaughter.” 

Advertising copy-writers are not the only 
propagandists who are sensitive to the pub- 
lic’s general lack of semantic judgment. 
Consider the following paragraphs by one 
of this century’s masters of persuasion: 

One can divide the readers as a whole into 
three groups: First, those who believe every- 
thing they read; secondly, those who no 
longer believe anything; thirdly, those who 
critically examine what they have read and 
judge accordingly. 

The first group is numerically by far the 
greatest. It consists of the great masses of the 
people and therefore represents the mentally 
simple part of the nation ... To it belong 
all those to whom indcpcctdeae ehiakiag is 
neither inborn nor instilled by education, and 
who, partly through inability and partly 
through incompetence, believe everything 
that is put before them printed in black on 
white . . . 
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SEMANTIC EQUIPMENT NEEDED FOR 
MAXIMUM COMPREHENSION IN 
READING 

A. An awareness that a given set of 
words or phrases does not have a single, 
rigid meaning, but that it means different 
things to different people. The college stu- 
dent has probably been taught that read- 
ing is “getting meaning from the printed 
page.” If he believes that teaching, he is 
satisfied that a printed phrase has a very 
exact, inflexible meaning, and that all 
people who really understand it will get 
exactly the same meaning from it. It is 
necessary to replace this notion with the 
realization that, in the reading act, most of 
the meaning is within the reader and that 
without his experience background, the 
printed phrase would have no meaning, 
even if he could somehow pronounce the 
words. The point can be made rather ob- 
vious to a group of students if they are 
asked to describe the mental pictures pro- 
voked by a phrase such as “a hard-fought 
ball game.” As one student after another 
tells of his imagery, the class will be 
amused to find that different “readers” 
visualized different kinds of ball games. 
Training along this line makes the student 
realize further that there is less than per- 
fect communication between the author 
and the reader; thus the importance of se- 
mantic alertness is emphasized. 

B. An awareness that authors write for 
a variety of purposes. Some students have 
simply never bothered to ask themselves — 
or anyone else — why a book or an article 
was written. This lack of intellectual sus- 
picion probably stems from the unques- 
tioning respect accorded to books during 
grades one to twelve. Whatever the source, 
the student who becomes a discerning 
reader is going to learn to ask whether the 
author wrote for pleasure, for the money, 
to propagandise, or for a combination of 
reasons. The instruction can take the di- 
rection of some of the exercises in the 
Stroud-Ammons-Bamman manual Improv- 
ing Reading Ability, exercises which ask 

Who Would Have You Believe This?", 


To Which of Your Needs is This Appeal 
Made?” and "What is the Author’s Pur- 
pose?” 

C. Knowledge of the propaganda tech- 
niques; also understanding of some of the 
antidotes for biased writing. Instruction in 
the rudiments of logic will help students 
crack the spell of propaganda, as will al- 
most any approach to the scientific method. 
They should also become sensitive to the 
uses of emotive and informative language 
and particularly to the abuses of the for- 
mer. College students should realize that 
human opinions on most subjects do not 
fall into two distinct categories but into 
continua, ranging from progressive to re- 
actionary or from liberal to conservative. 
It is, of course, necessary to provide exer- 
cises which require the students to detect 
faulty logic, emotive language, and arti- 
ficial dichotomization. 

D. Understanding of the characteristics 
of the reader himself which make him a 
victim of his own prejudicial experience. 
This fourth essential is the least likely to 
be adequately developed, partly because the 
great majority of reading teachers at all 
levels do not appreciate its importance, and 
because it would take a considerable 
amount of training and guidance before 
the average college student could under- 
stand, to a useful degree, the nature and 
sources of his own interpretative biases. 
This understanding requires a lot more 
knowledge of the dynamics of personality 
than most people ever possess. However 
Ralph H. Ojemann's experiments in teach- 
ing personality adjustment to students in 
the seventh and twelfth grades suggest — 
but do not prove — that a few hours of in- 
struction would enable the typical college 
student to detect and understand some of 
his biases, and to read with less prejudice 
in the future. 

It would obviously take a generous al- 
lowance of instructional time to equip 
students with this semantic machinery, 
even if steps A through D were developed 
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as the favored method of comprehensive 
communication and reading comprehen- 
sion increases. Auditory presentation limits 
itself to familiar material, serial, if possible, 
in nature. Auditory memory for strange 
and meaningless material is markedly in- 
ferior. 

The cultural level of a population also 
reflects in the medium best suited to learn- 
ing. One study suggests that the higher 
the cultural level, the greater the capacity 
to profit from auditory presentation. There 
is, however, a point reached where the 
difficulty of the material outweighs the cul- 
tural factor, and the advantage of auditory 
presentation is lost in favor of the visual. 
Another study suggests that the lower the 
cultural level of a people, the more likely 
they are to prefer listening to reading. 
However, this study also suggests that the 
more reading ability present, the more 
reading becomes the preferred mode of 
learning. 

Interest in a given subject is also an im- 
portant factor when considering the best 
method of communicating ideas. Accord- 
ing to one study, the more interest one has 
in a subject, the more he tends td prefer 
that medium which lends the fuller treat- 
ment. Another study suggests that what- 
ever is human, personal, or intimate seems 
to be favored by auditory comprehension. 
On the other hand, of course, materials 
which call for close discrimination and 
critical judgment are best facilitated by 
reading. 

As we have previously indicated, many 
of the studies in this area have given 
equivocal results. The relationships be- 
tween reading and listening skills are high, 
but by no means perfect. This certainly 
suggests that within most individuals a 
real difference between reading and listen- 
ing skills does exist. Yet the question 
raised in many of the studies is: What is 
the real basis of language communication? 
The answer is relatively conclusive: Read- 
ing, verbal expression, and listening are a 
part of the central thought processes of 
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language symbolization. Thus, compre- 
hension, being largely a centrally-deter- 
mined function, operates independently of 
the mode of presentation of the material. 

This would suggest that if the various 
psychological and physiological factors and 
the factors of training and use could be 
kept constant, then a more nearly perfect 
correlation would result from a measure- 
ment of the two. Both George Spache and 
Harry Goldstein are in effect suggesting 
this when they consider that listening 
ability may suggest a level of educability 
or ability to progress in reading; that is, if 
a student is able to comprehend well above 
his present reading level, there is good 
reason to suspect that he can be taught to 
read up to this level of auditory compre- 
hension. 

George Spache and James I. Brown have 
both done intensive work in an attempt to 
construct instruments for the measure- 
ment of listening. Tests were constructed 
by Brown to measure the ability of the 
listener to synthesize the component parts 
of a speech to discover the central idea or 
ideas, to distinguish between relevant and 
irrelevant material, to make logical infer- 
ences, to make use of contextual clues, and 
to follow a fairly complex thought unit. 
The Auditory Comprehension Tfctatiwi® 
Test of the Diagnostic Test Battery, which 
has been the work of Spache and the Com- 
mittee on Diagnostic Reading Tests, at- 
tempts to measure auditory comprehension 
of main ideas, details, and inferences. 

There are several factors which are dif- 
ficult to control when listening compre- 
hension is involved. For example, it is 
most difficult to eliminate peripheral dis- 
tractions in the administration of the test. 
Voice, the speaker’s mannerisms, and other 
overtones are variables which can affect 
the validity of the administration. The in- 
terplay between the personality of the 
speaker and the listener is a factor also 
which may be important in a given in- 
stance, yet very difficult to discover. 
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Rate of deliver)’ is also an important 
variable. As rate of speaking goes above 
a certain optimum level relative to other 
variables such as intelligence level, com- 
prehension falls. Just what the best opti- 
mum of rate is, considering other vari- 
ables present in the testing situation, is still 
open to study. 

Even when a recording is used, there is 
still some personality present in the form 
of the sex of the speaker, voice quality, 
and the like. Actually, of course, it must 
be remembered too, that the recording in- 
troduces a highly artificial situation which 
may not be received by the listener as 
would auditory communication in face-to- 
face contact. Thus, while a recording 
eliminates certain distracting variables, it 
certainly creates others. This point should 
be considered by those working in the 
field. 

At the University of Florida Reading 
Laboratory and Clinic an attempt has been 
made to control some of these factors in 
the recording of the Auditory Section of 
the Diagnostic Reading Test. A tape re- 
cording was made which, runs at a set rate 
of 150 words a minute. In order to modify 
some of the personality factors present in a 
given voice, two alternating voices are 
used, a male’s and a female’s. One voice 
reads a short selection and the comprehen- 
sion questions, then the vtoice of the other 
sex continues the reading of the next para- 
, graph. 

Very little appears in the literature on 
the relationship of personality factors and 
listening ability. In reading, for example, 
^ there have been many studies related to 
the interrelation of reading difficulties and 
* personality commitants. The field is cer- 
^ tainly open for the same general type of 
^ investigation in listening ability. 

^ The Reading Laboratory and Clinic 
of the University of Florida has been ex- 
' perimenting with the Auditory Section of 
? the Diagnostic Reading Test in a rather 
novel way. There are several blind stu- 


dents at the University of Florida. The 
Reading Clinic has been administering the 
Auditory Comprehension Test to these stu- 
dents and scoring the test according to the 
presently available norms. From the re- 
sults of these findings, a series of appoint- 
ments arc made with the student and his 
or her reader. The reader is trained at the 
Clinic in the use of various reading tech- 
niques such as scanning, skimming, read- 
ing for main ideas, and the like, in order 
that he may have some concept of the vary- 
ing methods of approaching written ma- 
terials, some ideas concerning different 
ways of reading, and reading for different 
purposes. Joint sessions are also held be- 
tween the reader, the blind student, and 
the clinician in order to make these new 
learnings by the reader become of func- 
tional benefit in the reader-listener situa- 
tion. To date, we have been very pleased 
with the subjective results wc have gained 
from the use of the Auditory Test. Further 
study in this practical problem could be 
most rewarding to the researcher. 

Such a paper would not be complete 
without an indication as to whether these 
skills discussed can be taught. Obviously, 
we know that the skills of reading can be. 
There is considerable evidence also that 
listening as a learning medium can be 
taught. The results of our small pilot study 
with the blind is a case in point. Other 
studies which have attempted to show im- 
provement from listening training have 
met with positive results. The following 
factors have been suggested as effective jo 
listening: 

1. Adequate hearing acuity. 

2. Recognition of problems and obstacles 
such as prejudices or boredom, which 
must be overcome in order to listen ef- 
fectively. 

3. Adaptation to the specific kinds of lis- 
tening situations. 

4. Relationship between auditory vocabu- 
lary and visual vocabulary. 

5. Ability to judge what is heard, or abil- 
ity to listen critically. 
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6. Recognition that communication is a 
responsibility shared by both speaker 
and listener. 

Perhaps these, too, are included in the 
thought that listening, like reading, is a 
part of the central processes of concentra- 
tion, comprehension, and thinking in gen- 
eral. If this reasonable assumption is true, 
then stress should be placed on the seman- 
tic, syntactic, and the pragmatic use of 
language rather than on peripheral as- 
pects in the form of drills in the formal 
aspects of written and spoken language. 

In this overview of the relationship of 
reading to listening, it was concluded that 
a relatively high correlation does exist be- 
tween these two media of communication. 
However, the fact that these correlation 
values are far from a perfect relationship 
leaves the question still open as to what 
are factors which differentiate between the 
two. Insensitivity of the measuring instru- 
ments, various distortion factors present 
in the administration techniques, factors of 
training and use favoring one or the other 
medium certainly are, in part, relevant. 

Studies were also reviewed in an at- 
tempt to discover any trend which would 
indicate one medium of language as more 
effective for comprehension than the other, 
it may he generally summarized t'nat tor 
students at the intermediate grade level 
and below, listening is the most effective 


medium. Above this level, although vari- 
ous studies show that reading is the more 
effective medium, the results from study 
to study are equivocal. Extraneous factors 
such as the difficulty level of the material, 
the rate of its presentation, and the cul- 
tural and intellectual level of the student 
have an important part in selecting the 
more effective medium of communication. 
Thus, the conclusion can generally be 
drawn that effective training in cither 
medium must consider the individual as 
he is. Secondly, training must consider the 
thought processes which are necessary for 
comprehension and attempt to instruct in 
ways of improving these, rather than deal- 
ing exclusively with the peripheral and 
mechanistic aspects of the media. Such at- 
tention to thought processes should cer- 
tainly include work in the pragmatic use 
of language and thinking in general. 

In the area of measurement there is still 
room for the researcher, especially in the 
measurement of listening comprehension. 
There is need for continued refinement of 
such instruments and further study in 
ways and means to control the many dis- 
torting variables in administration. 

Very little real research has been done 
on equating listening performances with 
the personality structure of the Yistenw. 
The field of research is particularly open 
for study at this point. 
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Problems in the Development of 
Concepts Through Reading* 

Richard L. Corner 
William D. Sheldon 


A primary goal of education is the de- 
velopment of functional concepts as a basis 
for critical thinking. Reading is one of the 
most important mediums through which 
these concepts are developed and expanded. 

Although the term may be defined in 
many ways, there is general agreement 
that a “concept” is a construct which is the 
result of experience, may be fixed by a 
word or an idea, and has a functional value 
to the individual in his thinking or be- 
havior. 

TYPES OF CONCEPTS 

William S. Gray has stated that the 
source of difficulty in forming concepts 
through reading lies basically in the na- 
ture of the concepts themselves, the way in 
which they are expressed, and the inher- 
ent limitations of the reader. 

Since concepts can be concerned with an 
infinite number of ideas, or variations of 
these ideas, it would be an impossible task 
to enumerate them all. However, many of 
the basic concepts to be found in reading 
materials on all levels of difficulty concern 
the following types of ideas. 

1. Concrete concepts (objects and 
processes) . Such concepts are the most 
basic and probably the first to be acquired 

• Elementary School Journal, LV (December, 

1954), 226-29. 


if concepts are to be considered as develop- 
ing along a continuum from the concrete 
to more and more abstract realms. Con- 
crete concepts are primarily concerned 
with objects and their function: for ex- 
ample, a glass is an object; its function is 
to hold water. Since concepts of this kind 
are subject to direct experience, they are 
probably the easiest to acquire. 

2. Chronological concepts (hours, sea- 
sons, historic events). These concepts 
are more abstract by nature and are con- 
cerned with ideas that are increasingly 
more difficult to relate to direct experience. 
Chronological time, such as that found in 
history, is perhaps one of the most diffi- 
cult time concepts which children face be- 
cause they lack experience which would 
make it comprehensible. Hours and seasons 
are more easily understood because they 
are experienced by the individual. Other 
time concepts may involve such things as 
light-years (space and time relations) or a 
sequence of events which may operate in 
any segment of time, past, present, or 
future. 

3. Spatial concepts (geographical and 
spatial organisation). These concepts are 
concerned with ideas which may contain 
multidimensional characteristics. The com- 
prehension of latitude and longitude and 
their functional use in reading a map 
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would be an example of such a concept. 
Spatial concepts may be concerned with 
geographical location as well as geometric 
shape. Thus acquiring the concept of a 
sphere is basic to understanding a geo- 
graphical globe or comprehending the phe- 
nomenon of day and night. 

4 . Numerical concepts (basic num- 
ber facts and processes). To a certain 
degree these concepts are subject to direct 
experience. The simpler addition or multi- 
plication facts are open to self-evident 
proof. The knowledge of these basic num- 
ber facts allows the individual to solve 
problems which ate concerned with quan- 
tity. Thus, in a functional situation, such 
as purchasing goods at a store, the knowl- 
edge of addition or multiplication may be 
used to determine the cost. Numerical con- 
cepts, however, rapidly become more ab- 
stract and the language becomes more 
symbolic as the number of unknowns in- 
creases and the process becomes more com- 
plex. 

5. Social concepts (understanding, 
attitude, and adjustment to the environ- 
ment). Examples of such concepts are “co- 
operation,” “patriotism,” “government,” 
and “justice.” A concept such as “co- 
operation,” like many of the other social 
concepts, may be understood on a concrete 
level, such as a specific situation where a 
certain type of behavior is desirable, or it 
may be generalized, A concept such as 
“justice,” with all its ramifications, would 
be an example of a high degree of ab- 
stractness. 

The effectiveness of learning through 
reading is based largely upon the extent to 
which relations in or among these types of 
concepts are grasped and utilized. 

PROBLEMS RELATED TO READING 
MATERIALS 

Many textbooks contain inherently dif- 
ficult concepts. To expect the child to 
understand these concepts is often highly 
unrealistic in the light of the child’s ca- 
pacity for comprehension. Frequently the 
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verbal tools with which the child can work 
arc inadequate for forming many concepts. 
Vocabulary, sentence structure, ambiguity, 
and concept burden combine to inhibit 
learning through reading. Mary C. Scrra 
points out that reading is mainly concerned 
with verbalized concepts and that the 
printed statement of a concept is only one 
of an unlimited number of possible ex- 
pressions. The failure to acquire concepts 
through reading is often a reflection of the 
author's failure to provide the kind of 
written expression which eases the reader 
over difficult spots. 

Studies have revealed that basal readers 
as well as reading materials in the areas 
of geography, history, science, and social 
studies contain an excessive concept bur- 
den. The social studies, in particular, ap- 
pear to contain an abundance of terms 
which serve to hinder comprehension. Er- 
nest Horn found that numerical concepts, 
such as "many,” “few,” “average,” and 
the like, are often so contextually difficult 
that children cannot give a verbal interpre- 
tation to them. E. B. Wesley indicates that 
attempts to develop place or spatial con- 
cepts such as those which involve spheric- 
ity, latitude, and longitude are not likely 
to meet with reasonable success before 
Grades Vi dt VII. Some studies show 
that the teaching of history is also imprac- 
tical before this level, since most children 
younger than this age group are unable to 
form the necessary time concepts. 

It is quite probable that the excessive 
concept loads to be found in reading ma- 
terials, particularly in the social studies, 
encourage verbalism rather than genuine 
understanding. Frequently, more attention 
is paid to the word count, as being the 
most important criterion for producing 
reading materials, than to the density of 
meaning inherent in the words themselves. 
Thus the mere numbers of words may 
have a relatively small bearing upon the 
difficulty a child will experience in hi* 
reading. Edward Dolch points out that 
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word counts are misleading as to the ac- 
tual meaning vocabulary of children. 

Some of the available literature indi- 
cates possible approaches which may be 
used to mitigate the difficulty inherent in 
acquiring concepts through reading. Ru- 
dolph Flesch states that the addition of the 
concrete to written materials makes com- 
munication more effective. Mary C. Wil- 
son found that the development of con- 
cepts was aided by expanding the written 
materials in order to provide a further 
elaboration upon the ideas which were in- 
volved. 

OTHER FACTORS 

In establishing sound criteria for the 
creation of more realistic reading materials, 
consideration must be given to the way in 
which concepts seem to develop. Bernice 
M. Wenzel and Christine Flurry con- 
ducted an experiment which showed that 
the development of concepts seemed to 
proceed from concrete objects to spatial 
forms and then to numerical concepts. 
Jean Piaget indicated that young children 
could not assume in imagination the van- 
tage point of other persons and that there 
is, in the thought-process, a persistent re- 
liance upon nonrational devices. Karl 
Schuessler and Anselm Strauss found that 
concept formation becomes gradually more 
elaborate, systematic, complex, flexible, and 
nonegocentric. Also affecting concept de- 
velopment are such factors as chronologi- 
cal age and intelligence, efficiency of ver- 
bal tools, and experience. 


IMPLICATIONS 

Many factors must be taken into con- 
sideration in the development of reading 
materials, on all levels, which will be pro- 
ductive of useful concepts and not verbal- 
ism alone. While much research has been 
done in this area, there is a vital need for 
more definite information concerning (a) 
the ages or grade levels at which the vari- 
ous types of concepts can be reasonably 
developed through reading, (b) valid cri- 
teria for the creation of more realistic read- 
ing materials, (c) the amount and kind of 
transfer which can be made from reading 
to application of concepts at all levels, (d) 
the role of direct and vicarious experience 
in developing concepts through reading, 
and (e) the amount and types of instruc- 
tion which best promote the attainment of 
concepts. 

Studies which would aid in the under- 
standing of these factors may follow either 
the horizontal or the vertical pattern. Verti- 
cal studies could indicate many develop- 
mental aspects concerning the attainment 
of concepts through reading. Horizontal 
studies involving various instructional ap- 
proaches to the acquisition of different 
kinds of concepts would also yield valu- 
able information. Reports of studies based 
on sound experimental designs not only 
would enrich the literature in the field of 
concept development but would also have 
an immediate functional value in improv- 
ing both instructional procedures and read- 
ing materials. 
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Fundamentals of Critical Reading 

William Eller 


Early in his career Mark Twain dis- 
covered that the typical American is not 
at all inclined toward critical examination 
of his reading fare, and the great humor- 
ist learned this lesson “the hard way.” At 
the time, he was a brand new local editor 
of the Territorial Enterprise in Virginia 
v City, Nevada. Shortly after the Civil War, 
the residents of the Virginia City area had 
developed quite an interest in a variety of 
petrified objects which had been found in 
that region; in fact, their enthusiasm 
amounted almost to a mania for petrifac- 
tion. Feeling some compulsion to become 
a social reformer, Mark Twain decided to 
awaken the citizenry from the petrifaction 
craze with an amusing satire about a petri- 
fied man whose preserved remains had 
allegedly been found nearby. Of course, 
Twain’s lengthy account was entirely fic- 
tional and was loaded with exaggerations 
which were intended to warn the reader 
of its farcical nature. Its author later said 
that “from beginning to end the ‘Petrified 
Man’ squib was a string of roaring ab- 
surdities. . . 

L When the story of the petrified man ap- 
peared, the people of Nevada were so eager 
for accounts of petrification that they 
failed to detect or even suspect the fic- 
titious elements of the story. As time went 
by, the tale was picked up and reprinted 
by newspapers all over this country and 
even in a few foreign lands. Commenting 
on the miscarriage of his plan, Mark 
Twain said, “As a satire on the petrifac- 


tion mania, or anything else, my ‘Petrified 
Man’ was a disheartening failure; for 
everybody received him in innocent good 
faith, and I was stunned to see the crea- 
ture I had begotten to pull down the 
wonder-business calmly exalted to the 
grand chief place in the list of the genuine 
marvels our Nevada has produced.” 

This was not the only time that Mark 
Twain’s efforts at social satire backfired; 
and other writers, such as H. L. Mencken, 
have encountered the same unquestioning 
gullibility when they sought to teach 
their readers a lesson. These incidents 
show that while the average American 
may be a reasonably “absorbent” reader, 
he is certainly not disposed to evaluate 
what he reads. 

IMPORTANCE OF CRITICAL REAPING 

In a country governed by the popular 
vote, the importance of an informed elec- 
torate is rather obvious. One of the cam- 
paigns to induce interest in wider reading 
in this country occurred during the early 
I9th century, when government leaders 
recognized reading as the chief ’means of 
keeping the voters informed. However, 
the political parties of today direct their 
propaganda at the voter and besiege hint 
with inaccurate information until he js * n 
considerable danger of becoming tntsitt- 
formed through his reading instead of 
gaining a better perspective of issues. Con- 
sidering the monopolistic trend in news- 
paper ownership, the superficial coverage 
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of events by the wire services, and the in- 
clination of so many publications to sacri- 
fice factual accuracy in order to tell a good 
story, it is downright difficult for the 
reader to “get the facts” at times. For the 
American citizen to be reasonably well- 
informed about social, cultural, and gov- 
ernmental affairs, then, he must constantly 
evaluate his sources of information. 

A second need for critical reading skill 
is provided by the seductive nature of 
current advertising. Several social thinkers, 
such as the late Bernard DeVoto, have 
identified the present era as the “Age of 
Public Relations,” with sales contracts be- 
ing awarded, not for the best mousetrap, 
but for the most effective advertising. Pre- 
sumably the consumer wishes to get the 
most for his money, but if he is to do so, 
he will have to be a very incisive reader, 
because each manufacturer of automobiles, 
refrigerators, or cigarettes seems ready to 
“prove” that his product is markedly su- 
perior to all challengers. If a slogan such 
as “More doctors smoke Camels than any 
other brand” had any appreciable effect 
on cigarette buying habits, the typical con- 
sumer is in desperate need of training for 
critical reading. One observer has pointed 
out that if the “doctor” argument was 
supposed to imply that Camels are less in- 
jurious to health than other brands, it 
would be equally reasonable (or unreason- 
able) to infer that the reduced longevity 
of M.D.’s constituted a negative endorse- 
ment of Camels. 

A third need for critical reading ability 
stems from the need to be correct in the 
conduct of daily affairs. All sorts of er- 
roneous information is available on a di- 
versity of subjects ranging from better 
gasoline mileage to proper education of 
children. On the latter topic, a prime ex- 
ample « provided by Rudolf Flesch’s 
book Why Johnny Can’t Read 1 which has 
undoubtedly been read by a great many 
parents who had the best of intentions for 
their children’s educations. Although it 
1 Editor's note. See selection n5 in this volume. 


contains many factual inaccuracies and 
some very weak logic which could be de- 
tected by an exacting reader, Johnny has 
influenced many parents to meddle with 
the teaching of their children, thus cre- 
ating unnecessary problems for teachers 
and pupils. 

OBSTACLES TO CRITICAL READING 

There arc, of course, reasons why Amer- 
icans are not very critical in their assimila- 
tion of the content of books, magazines, 
and newspapers. Some of the apparent 
causes are traceable to characteristics of 
our educational system; others result from 
qualities of our society in general. 

Certainly one of the great weaknesses 
of current and recent pedagogy has been 
the adherence to the traditional single- 
textbook approach to instruction. The 
single-text methodology cheats the learner 
in several ways, one of which is its failure 
to provide for critical reading. When only 
one book is employed in a class or subject, 
that book is an almost unchallengeable 
authority, and students come to accept the 
accuracy of its contents without question. 
Since no other sources are used, the learn- 
ers have no opportunity to discover that 
other authors do not agree completely 
with their basic book. Thus, the single- 
textbook methodology errs both in de- 
veloping too much respect for one au- 
thority, and in depriving the students of 
the intellectual exercise necessary to a 
comparison of different points of view. 

Related somewhat to the single-text evil 
is another school-fostered obstacle to criti- 
cal reading: the halo attached to the 
printed word. Beginning in the primary 
grades, pupils are told to “find out what 
the book says” when they raise questions. 
This is, of course, desirable in its main 
effect, but it indudes a by-product of too 
much trust in the printed word. Elemen- 
tary school children would develop less of 
this halo if occasionally they read some- 
thing that could be disproved on the basis 
of their own experience. For example. 
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quite a few elementary health texts cau- 
tion pupils about eye-strain as a result of 
certain reading postures and lighting con- 
ditions. Since eye specialists generally dis- 
agree with these claims, pupils would 
profit from a comparison of the texts with 
the explanations of some local vision ex- 
perts, and even some simple experimenta- 
tion might be attempted. 

A third failure of the schools in the de- 
velopment of critical reading facility rests 
on the avoidance of controversial subjects. 
The best backgrounds for teaching criti- 
cal reading are provided by controversial 
issues such as race problems, politics, and 
labor-management conflicts, but a great 
many teachers steer away from these 
topics. Some teachers avoid controversy 
because they do not want to get involved 
in a turbulent classroom situation, and 
for such cowardly intentions there is litde 
defense. But it is more likely that most 
teachers who avoid controversy do so be- 
cause of the fear of community reaction. 
Because reactionary parents, unofficial 
watchdog groups, and “patriotic” organi- 
zations such as the American Legion have 
objected to forthright considerations of 
various touchy issues in the past, teachers 
quite naturally assume that objections 
would arise again if they were to deal 
frankly with controversial topics. 

Another enemy of the critical reading 
habit which would seem to be a product 
of both the educational system and the 
general society is the emphasis on con- 
formity. In fact, the trend toward con- 
formity is an enemy of critical thinking 
of all sorts and constitutes an alarming 
symbol of intellectual lethargy, although, 
of course, some aspects of conformity are 
desirable and useful. Most adults, even 
those who consider themselves members 
of the thinking minority, are conformists 
in subtle, unsuspected ways. To illustrate, 
most parents would be disturbed if a son 
in college announced that he had decided 
to become a poet. When building a new 
house, even the admirer of contemporary 


design may fear that the structure will be 
“too modern” for the neighborhood. In 
school, senseless conformity is nurtured 
when a student feels pressure to contribute 
to the Red Cross, even though he may 
have decided on some sensible basis that 
the Salvation Army could make better use 
of his contribution. The student in this 
situation is usually coerced with the argu- 
ment that if he doesn’t give to the Red 
Cross, the school will not achieve its goal 
of contributions by 100% of the enroll- 
ment. No one ever seems to wonder what 
is so virtuous about 100%, nor does any- 
one in the administration consider allow- 
ing the students to figure out which or- 
ganizations they wish to support, and the 
possibility that a teen-ager might reason- 
ably decide that none of the local agencies 
merited his contribution is too revolu- 
tionary a notion to enter most principals’ 
minds. 

A non-school factor which may stand in 
the way of critical reading and thought, at 
least in regard to some topics, is the per- 
sonal adjustment of the reader. Since read- 
ing usually involves emotional response as 
well as intellectual assimilation, the reader’s 
psycho-social adjustment may make it dif- 
ficult or impossible for him to be objective 
in his evaluation of printed matter con- 
cerning certain subjects. At the present 
time, there are many persons in the North 
and in the South whose feelings about 
inter-racial activities are so strong, one way 
or another, that it is well-nigh impossible 
for them to appraise any new informa- 
tion without tremendous bias. 

Readers everywhere are hampered in 
their evaluative reading by the mistaken 
stereotypes which they have accepted. 1° 
this country, a classic example is the con- 
cept of the American Indian as a strong, 
silent, blood-thirsty warrior. This stereo- 
type had begun to dissolve when the use 
of old Western movies on television gave 
this picture of the Indian to the present 

generation of children. 
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Another characteristic of some readers 
which can reduce their critical reading 
effectiveness is the acceptance of authority 
on faith- Authority, in this case, can mean 
either principles or persons. Critical read- 
ing requires that the reader weigh, evalu- 
ate, and seek proof. Acceptance on faith 
requires no such scientific probing; in fact, 
it is opposed to investigation, sometimes 
just on the basis of method, sometimes be- 
cause the object of the faith would not sur- 
vive examination. 

Religion, which has an element of faith, 
can be an impediment to critical reading 
and thought, but it does not have to be. 
For one thing, it is possible for a devotee 
to accept religious principles on faith even 
though he is very scientific in seeking the 
explanations to strictly material phenom- 
ena. Furthermore, the church may even 
support its doctrines with some sort of 
demonstrated proof, in which case it could 
be contributing to the scientific-minded- 
ness of its disciples. However, the practice 
of forbidding members to read other phi- 
losophies which differ from the basic views 
of the church does not contribute to the 
critical reading attitude. This practice of 
“editing” the reading matter of church 
followers might be defended by some as 
good religious policy, but it is not good 
scientific method. 

Even if none of the listed obstacles to 
critical reading were operative, there are 
two rather immediate reasons for uncriti- 
cal acceptance of the printed word by 
some readers: (1) failure to realize that 
critical reading is necessary, and (2) lack 
of specific techniques for critical analysis. 
The first of these reasons implies that some 
people have never suspected that an au- 
thor often has purposes other than pre- 
senting the unadulterated truth and col- 
lecting his royalty checks. These readers 
are also unaware that they have certain 
needs towards which propaganda can be 
aimed. 

E'en with the intention to evaluate criti- 
cally, the reader must still have certain 


skills. Just as advertising writers learn cer- 
tain techniques which they use in writing 
their propaganda, the reader must master 
some devices for the analysis of propa- 
ganda. These approaches to propaganda 
analysis are frequently considered by the 
semanticists, and some arc discussed in 
the article on “Reading and Semantics” 
in this volume. 

ESSENTIALS OF CRITICAL READING 
Like so many human skills, critical read- 
ing ability is not either completely lacking 
or perfectly present in the reader, but is 
present to varying degrees in different 
readers. Furthermore, this ability is not 
present in each reader to a precise degree, 
since it also differs as the topic changes, 
and no one can be a critical reader about 
all possible subjects. In any instance, the 
extent to which an individual is able to 
evaluate as he reads is a product of the fol- 
lowing essentials: 

1. Wide background of information 

2. Intelligence, average or better 

3. Personal adjustment which will permit 
objective consideration 

4. Appropriate skills for evaluative read- 
ing 

It is immediately apparent that some of 
these essentials can be readily affected in 
a school or adult education program, while 
others are not very amenable to instruc- 
tion. Intelligence is necessary to the sort of 
weighing and judging which occurs in 
critical reading, but teachers do not expect 
to do much, if anything, to improve intel- 
ligence. The reader’s personal adjustment 
is something which can be changed, but 
ordinary educational channels do not usu- 
ally attack this facet of the learner di- 
reedy, and as far as adults are concerned, 
many of them do not want to improve 
their psycho-social adjustment if that 
would mean changing their views about 
labor unions, modern education, Harry 
Truman, toll roads, or the present genera- 
tion of adolescents. 
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The other two requirements for critical 
reading— informational background and 
specific evaluational skills— are the ones 
which will respond most noticeably to the 
efforts of the teacher and the learner. It 
may take some time to acquire a broad 
background of information on any given 
subject, but any mature reader who is will- 
ing to devote the necessary time can give 
himself a respectable knowledge of most 
subjects which are of vital concern to him. 
In building an informational background 
for critical reading, the reader actually be- 
comes somewhat of an expert on his sub- 
ject, and this is to be expected because a 
degree of expertness is necessary for criti- 
cal evaluation. For young readers, teachers 
can help to develop good backgrounds for 
critical reading in at least some areas by en- 
couraging wide reading on related subjects 
and by exploiting the pupil's interests on 
the one hand while extending these in- 
terests on the other. 

At present, elementary and secondary 
teachers provide their students with some 

readin Tif for critical 

, Th ' ‘f™ 1 understands that he 
should check the copyright date, the au- 
thor s competence, and the publisher’s rep- 
utatton Moving on to a slightly higher 
cvel of critical examination, some teachers 
lead their students to the realization that 
most authors write because they wish to 
promote certain points of view. Students 
at the junior high school level can be sensi- 
t!zed to the intentions of authors if their 
reading of propagandists material is fol- 
lowed by such questions as “Who would 
want you to believe this?”, “What is the 
author’s purpose in writing?”, or “To 


which of your needs is this appeal di- 
rected?” 

The high-level skills of critical reading 
require some understanding of the propa- 
ganda-writer’s technique and the semanti- 
cist’s antidote. These procedures have been 
elucidated by S. I. Hayakawa in Language 
in Thought and Action and by Richard D. 
A! tick in Preface to Critical Reading. 
Teachers who wish to steer their pupils to 
more analytic reading and adults who wish 
to improve their own evaluative skills will 
find help in cither or both of these books. 

In recent years there has been a great 
deal of public interest in reading and its 
pedagogy. A multitude of articles has ap- 
peared in the popular magazines, but, al- 
most without exception, they have dealt 
with the mechanical aspects of reading, as 
though a student who can pronounce the 
printed words is a reader even if he doesn’t 
get the important elements of meaning. 
This is a very unfortunate misplacement 
of emphasis. In the first place, it is not ex- 
tremely difficult to teach most children the 
mechanics of word recognition and fluent 
reading. A number of different teaching 
methods have been employed during the 
past century and most of them have been 
fairly effective. Even children who are clas- 
sified as slow leaners learn the mechanics 
of reading if given time. But a reader 
who has mastered the reading mechanics 
and who comprehends literally without at- 
tempting to evaluate the printed context is 
in possession of a dangerous weapon. He 
’ s i ust as we Il equipped to become misin- 
orrned through reading as to become en- 
lightened. 
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Theory and Techniques of Auditory Perception 
as an Approach to Reading 

Lydia A. Duggins 


The reading skills of the young child are 
based upon his speech skills and should 
be a direct outgrowth of these skills. How- 
ever, reading is an unique act and should 
be taught as a reading rather than speech 
skill. Examination of the traditional meth- 
ods of teaching reading reveals that these 
methods are based primarily upon the 
vocal (speech) acts rather than upon the 
imagery required of reading acts. This is 
true of “look and say” methods and also 
of most of the “phonics” systems. The 
“say” of the reading act is not a part of 
the actual reading process but rather an 
application of it. Both the mechanics of 
reading a word and the application of 
meaning to that word precede the vocal 
production of it. Therefore, the vocal pro- 
duction of the word merely becomes the 
oral application of previously acquired 
word perception skills. Applying this prin- 
ciple to our present methods of teaching 
reading, it becomes obvious that the 
sounding out” process is an unnecessary 
and undesirable practice to the child. 

In learning to talk, the young child sees 
a desired object in his environment and 
hears someone name the object. He tries 
to imitate the name by selection of speech 
motor patterns from those he has already 
learned. He retains both the meaning and 
the sound of the object, together with a 
vocal pattern with which to communicate 


with others. Thus, he has learned to say a 
word. But he has not learned to read it, 

In reading, the child must learn to lis- 
ten to print rather than to people. The 
book must “talk to him.” Regardless of 
whether he is reading silently or orally, 
the reader must achieve a clear auditory 
perception of the printed symbols. In this 
respect auditory perception is used to sig- 
nify the process of discrimination, integra- 
tion, and generalization whereby the sound 
pattern of the visual symbol becomes a 
percept that achieves stability and mean- 
ingfulness in the life space of the p«- 
ceiver. 

Auditory perception is achieved when 
the experiencing individual is active, ag- 
gressive, and goal-directed. Perception im- 
plies meaning. A meaningless repetition 
will neither achieve perception nor will it 
lay the basis for achieving it. A passive ex- 
posure to an auditory stimulus may achieve 
nothing, or it may result in rote vocal re- 
sponses. It will not enable an individual to 
utilize sound experiences in reading situa- 
tions. Perceptions in auditory areas must 
be attended then by two factors: first, from 
his language experiences the child draws 
conceptual patterns composed of mean- 
ings, and, second, he develops structures 
within which these meanings arc to he 
expressed. 

There is reasonable evidence to support 
the belief that the child’s vocal reproduc- 
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tions of sound are not necessarily synony- 
mous with his auditory perception o£ that 
sound. If we observe the development of 
speech in the young child, we note that 
what the child says is only an approxima- 
tion at times a highly dissimilar approxi- 
mation— of what he hears. The difference 
in the vocal reproduction of sound and the 
auditory perception of it is highly signifi- 
cant in the reading process. Observations 
of children in clinics have shown that it 
is entirely possible for a child to give vocal 
representations to all sounds of letters with- 
out being able to make the necessary sight- 
sound associations for the generalizations 
called for in the reading process. In the 
process of reading, the auditory percep- 
tions, together with the attendant visual 
Stimuli, become the primary basis for com- 
prehension and retention of ideas. 

An important objective of the auditory 
readiness program is to facilitate the link- 
ing of the child’s already rich experiences 
with sound to reading in such a way that 
he becomes able to make the transition 
from his speech to his reading without in- 
terruption of his growing interest and skill 
in communication. The objective of early 
training m auditory perception is seen as 
enabling the child to hear and interpret 
sound patterns that are already a part of 
his language skill, and with which he has 
already had considerable experience. His 
approach to word, and word patterns 
should be on the basis of “hearing the 
words rather than “sounding them out or 
saying them.” He then listens to books 
rather than calls or sounds out words from 
them. 

In pre-reading experiences, children 
should recapitulate their early language ex- 
periences except that emphasis should be 
upon listening activities, and vocal re- 
sponses should be eliminated as much as 
possible. The goal is that the child be able 
to hear the word as a sound pattern. In 
attempting to say the word, the child will 
not be able to differentiate so keenly as is 


possible if attention is directed to listening. 
It is felt that, in reading, clear auditory 
perceptions precede vocal responses and 
that ability to say the word indicates 
merely that the perception has been 
achieved. Memory is not, then, dependent 
upon the number of times the child says 
the word, but, rather, upon his ability to 
associate auditory images with the at- 
tendant meanings from his own experi- 
ences, with vision serving as the directing 
stimulus for the utilization of these skills. 
Thus, visual stimuli might be assumed to 
be undesirable prior to the development of 
these basic auditory skills and should not 
be included in these early experiences. The 
use of pictures, written or printed words, 
and other such materials should be de- 
layed. Auditory orientation to reading 
should be established before the complex 
visual demands of binocular function, left- 
right orientation, motor coordinations, 
spatial relations, and near-point observa- 
tions of likenesses and differences of word 
form. Thus, the relative maturity of audi- 
tory skills is utilized to the fullest extent 

possible. 

To summarize, observations of chil- 
drens maturational patterns, linked with 
a careful consideration of the role of per- 
ception in the reading process, have led to 
the following hypotheses: (1) that a reader 
m reacting to the symbols on a printed 
page brings his visual and auditory experi- 
ences simultaneously to the formation of a 
perceptual pattern; (2) that it seems mat- 
urationally sound to give precedence to 
t e . evelopment of auditory perceptions in 
initial reading instruction; (3) that in the 
ginning stages vocalization of sound 
may inhibit the achievement of clear dis- 
criminations; (4) that auditory perceptions 
are^ ac ieved by an individual when he i* 
a ^ res , s * ve > an d goal-directed; and 
* I 1 at auditory perception involves at- 
tac ing meaningfulness to sounds as well 

3S 1 e abi % to make discriminations 

among sounds. 
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A PROGRAM FOR THE DEVELOPMENT 

OF AUDITORY PERCEPTIONS RE- 

LATED TO PRIMARY READING 

The retention and association of audi- 
tory patterns is an essential part of the total 
reading process. Children need many ex- 
periences in this area prior to the intro- 
duction of printed materials. They need 
to enjoy these experiences as they enjoyed 
learning to talk. The program to be pre- 
sented here is designed in such a way as 
to take full advantage of the language 
skills the child has already developed and 
to move him easily and naturally into the 
exciting world of print. Each step in this 
program is based upon the preceding one 
and should not be presented until the ma- 
jority of the class has mastered the preced- 
ing step. All steps should be reviewed 
daily. 

It is assumed that the child will be able 
to read the books in any selected reading 
series at sight when he goes to it. There- 
fore it is desirable that the child be so 
familiar with auditory perception patterns 
that he can give the letter symbols for 
the sounds in any familiar word from his 
speaking vocabulary before he is put into 
his first book. He should have achieved 
the following competencies: 

1. Know the names of all the letters. 

2. Be able to blend sounds into words 
when the word is sounded out to him 
by the teacher. 

3. Be able to locate the sounds in words. 

4. Be able to count the sounds in a word. 

5. Be able to associate letters with the 
sounds they represent. 

6 . Be able to dictate the symbols which 
represent the sounds in simple spoken 
words. 

Certain basic principles arc followed in 
this program to insure that optimum de- 
velopment for each child be secured in the 
auditor)' perception area and to lay the 
foundation for sound reading habits from 
the 'try beginning. These principles arc: 

1. Visual stimuli arc not introduced until 
the child hat mastered the first four 
steps of die program. 


2. A child is never asked to sound otft a 
word; the teacher sounds it out for 
him. If he can hear it, he will read it* 
If he cannot hear it, his sounding it out 
will not help. 

3. During the auditory perception training 
the child is not permitted to respond 
vocally to the presenting stimulus. 

4. The teacher accepts any report front a 
child of the number or nature of the 
sounds he hears. He is the one who can 
tell the teacher what he hears. If he 
cannot hear a sound, it does not exist 
for him until he does hear it. 

In these early experiences with auditory 
perception, the child forms certain basic 
attitudes toward reading that insure his 
continued growth in becoming an enthusi- 
astic and competent reader. These atti- 
tudes are given here in order of their pres- 
entation in the program: 

1. Sounds tell us many things if we listen 
to them. 

2. You can hear sounds without their ac- 
tually being present. 

3. Words are made up of sounds. 

4. You can hear and find the sounds in 
words. 

5. You can count the sounds in words. 

6. A 11 letters have names and stand for the 
sounds you hear in words. 

7. You can say things on paper with letters 
and other people can hear you talk. 

8. Books say things to you when you 
listen. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHING EACH 
STEP IN THE PROGRAM 

Step One: Listening to Sounds, for 
developing the child’s sensitivity to sound, 
utilize every sound experience in his en- 
vironment. The playground, lunchroom, 
and home offer many interesting things to 
which a child can listen. Have him listen 
and report what he hears. Have the child 
listen to the way the characters in stories 
walk, talk, sing, or run. Use recordings, 
the voices of the children, and articles they 
collect at home ttat make interesting 
sounds. 
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Step Two: Developing Auditory Im- 
agery. Auditory imagery is the ability on 
the part of the child to recall mentally the 
sounds he has experienced. This skill is 
very important to him as a reader because 
he will have to recall the sound of every 
word he reads. The teacher may take an 
imaginary trip with the children and have 


them report the sounds they hear along 
the way. The children may look at pic- 
tures and report the sounds they hear. 
They may listen to an imaginary dog and 
decide by the pitch of his bark if he is a 
large or small dog. The teacher may say to 
the children, “I am thinking of a word 
that means something you sleep in.” The 
children will hear mentally the word that 
explains what is slept in. 

Step Three: Blending Sounds. The 
purpose of this step is to enable the child 
to grasp the concept that words are made 
up of sounds. Sound out a word to the 
children. Do not separate consonants from 
the following vowel if the consonant has a 
long vowel in its letter name (b/r / J,g,h,k 
Thus> “ boat ” is sounded 
,, homc ” sounded ”ho-m” and 

moon is sounded "m-oo-n.” Do not 
permit the children to tell the word you 
are sounding out. Ask questions about 
the word and let them answer "yes” or 
no. For example: “f-i-sh” Can you 

Tf ? -7 h? ; Can y0U slce P in a 

1 ~ 1 sh ' Am I saying “dog”? 

Step Four: locating Sounds in Words 
numbers to develop an understanding 
° kgmnmg," "middle," and “end." 

Slowly say three numbers aloud. After you 
have finished, have the children tell which 
number is at the beginning, which in the 
mtddle, and which at the end. Substitute a 
letter name for one of the numbers and 
have the children show the position of the 
letter. Gradually add other sounds until 
the children can locate long vowel sounds 
in a word that is sounded out to them. 
Continue this practice until they can lo^ 
cate the sound accurately in words spoken 


naturally. Finally use other sounds of 
vowels in this practice. 

Step Five: Counting Sounds in 
Words. Steps Four and Five of the pro- 
gram are essentially visual skills although 
no visual stimuli are used. This is the 
seeing that is done with the ears and pre- 
pares the child for accurate integration of 
visual and auditory skills in the reading 
act. Start with the counting of numbers 
as in Step Four. Gradually add long vowels 
and other sounds until the child can count 
the sounds in a word. He should be able 
to count the sounds when the word is 
given without sounding it out before he 
is ready for the next step. 

Step Six: Associating the Sounds of 
Letters With Their Names. Say the letter 
b. Have the children count the two sounds 
and locate the e. Put the letter on the 
board and show the children how the e 
helps the b to say his name. Tell them 
that the first sound they hear is the sound 
of the b. Let them see that in a word like 
t baby” the b talks with an a and that in 
‘bike” the b talks with an Use other 
examples of combinations of b and long 
vowels. Give the children much practice 
in listening to words and seeing which let* 
ter “talks” with the b. Teach 
and z in the same way. 

Say the word “at” for the children. Let 
them count the two sounds and locate the 
sound of the t. Put the word on the board 
and let them see that the first sound they 
hear is a. Give them much auditory prac- 
tice in hearing this sound. Introduce the 
sounds of the e, i, o, and u in the same 
way. Use words such as “egg,” “it,” “on/’ 
and ^ up.” Give much auditory practice in 
hearing these sounds both in isolation and 
,n w ords. Let them locate the sound in 
words. 

Say the letter f and let the children 
count the two sounds and locate the short 
r sound « the beginning of the letter 
name. Give the sound of / and let them 
s " tb3t “ > $ the other sound they hear in 
the letter name. Give auditory practice 
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with words having an / followed by both 
long and short vowels. Let the children 
tell you how to write the beginnings of 
these words. Some of them will begin to 
note middle and ending sounds at this 
time. Encourage them. For example, a 
child may hear a < on the end of “feet.” 
Have him show you where to write the t. 
Introduce l,m,n,r, and s in the same way. 

At this point, the children have achieved 
enough mastery of letter symbols to be 
able to find the letter sounds in words and 
to note sound clues in letter names. The 
irregular letters can be taught at this time. 
For example, y has two sounds, and the 
first one is the sound of tv. W has five 
sounds in its name. Let the children iden- 
tify these. H makes a tired sound and 
looks like an easy chair. Have the children 
listen to the “ch” sound in its letter name. 
X has three sounds in its name but likes to 
say its name in words. Q says “ku” in its 
letter name but appears with a u and to- 
gether they say "kw” in words. C and g 
have two sounds. You can hear one in their 
letter names; the other can be found by 
listening to words and locating the sounds. 

Step Seven: Reading Words of More 
Than One Syllable. When the children 
are ready to read words of more than one 
syllable, teach them that one says a long 
word as though it were two or three short 
words. Give them much listening practice 
in hearing syllables. Sound the syllables of 
a word out to them and let them tell you 
the name and location of the letters. Do 
not teach the children hotv to divide words 
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into syllables. Good readers see the word 
as a whole and it speaks to them . A child 
should see the structure in the whole word. 
The child should be able to hear a prefix 
or suffix at sight. Play the game with him 
of making a short word long. Put “fine” 
on the board and let him hear it. Erase it. 
Tell him you are going to write it again 
but you will put something in front of it. 
Write “refine” and let him hear it. Erase 
it and tell him you will make it still longer 
by putting something on the end. Write 
“refinement” and let him listen to it. Let 
him make up nonsense words using these 
prefixes, suffixes, and familiar root words 
(i.e., “replayment"). Let the other children 
see if they can hear his word. Use other 
prefixes and suffixes in the same way. 

A child learns phonetic rules when there 
is a reason to do so. He sees those things 
he has reason to see. He hears those things 
he has had practice in hearing. But he 
must be able to LOCATE the object of 
his perception. When he notes that the 
word "boat” has three sounds and four 
letters, he is ready to learn that the first 
vowel says its name and the second does 
not talk. When he hears the “tion” in con- 
versation as the teacher sounds it out to 
him, he can note both what the suffix says 
and what it looks like. He has a reason to 
be interested. He can find the sounds to 
be listened to because he can find the other 
sounds in the word. He has security and 
confidence that the book will talk to him 
because he has located himself in x the 
spatial relationships of sound. 
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Looking Ahead in Teaching Reading* 

Nila Bantoji Smith 


We arc on the brink of a new epoch in 
reading instruction. Our imperatives are 
clearly outlined. We have but to observe 
the onrush of social forces about us, to feel 
the impact of the new psychologies and 
philosophies, to examine recent research in 
order to know that reading instruction 
must change in many ways. 

In the. future, reading instruction must 
concern itself with much more than peda- 
gogy. It must mesh more directly into the 
gears of vital social problems and needs. 
It must make its contribution to American 
life and ideals. This necessity can be il- 
lustrated by a brief review of the history 
of reading instruction in our country 


READING IN THE PAST 
During our first historical period ■ 
reading instruction, both method and m 
terials served the religious motive, whit 
was the all-controlling force in the ov 
of-school life of early Americans. Durir 
the period following the Revolutions! 
War, both reading methods and materia 
took upon themselves the obligation , 
building good citizens for young Americ 
As years passed, security for the ne 
nation became assured. Then followed 
tranquil period in which there were r 
urgent social problems. Education settle 
down to the pedagogy of reading, ar 
reading materials were selected in tern 
of the particular pedagogy which w: 
popular at the moment. 


During this period of complacency, ex- 
tending to the present, we have hidden 
our heads in the sand of pedagogy and 
concerned ourselves largely with such 
things as methods and vocabulary and 
readability. We have grown mightily in 
our knowledge of these things and are 
teaching reading less painfully and more 
effectually because of this knowledge. 

But now the situation has changed. 
Again we find America thrust into a period 
of insecurity. Is it not time for us to take 
stock of our urgent social problems and to 
examine the contribution which reading 
instruction might make to the exigencies 
of American life? If the answer is “Yes/ 
then certain musts are in order. 

CARRY-OVER INTERESTS 

We must strive, as we have never striven 
before, to develop wide, permanent, carry- 
over interests in reading. Social change is 
striding across the reading habits of Amer- 
ica with a heavy tread. Reading is now 
meed with many competing agencies. 
Radio, television, movies, and picture 
magazines afford the average person about 
all the entertainment and information that 
be desires. 

Rather than accept a brief summary of 
fr°m a commentator, together 
wit his particular interpretation, Ameri- 
cans need to read widely for themselves, to 
sut personally the wheat from the chaff, 
and to draw their own conclusions. All this 
means that we must exert ourselves a 5 
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never before in developing vigorous, per- 
manent interests in reading. 

To develop more abiding interests, in- 
struction in reading must be made increas- 
ingly attractive to children. Teachers must 
put to work all their enthusiasm, energy, 
and ingenuity, not only in making the 
most of every reading situation, but also in 
causing every reading activity to be fas- 
cinating. 

More challenging materials are needed. 
Children of today are sophisticated; much 
of the material they ate supposed to read 
in school is below their level of intelli- 
gence and understanding. They must be 
surrounded with quantities of books of ap- 
propriate difficulty dealing with an almost 
endless variety of subjects. 

The presentday child is far beyond 
the naivete of the child of a generation 
ago. We must meet him on his own 
ground and in his own world if we expect 
to deepen and hold his interest in reading 

THOUGHTFUL READING 
Not only must we develop a keener in- 
terest in reading, but we must also de- 
velop the ability and desire to abstract 
deeper meanings from what we read. If 
future America is to meet its pressing 
problems, it must be an informed America. 
An informed American must understand 
fully what he is reading. Passive accept- 
ance of surface meanings is not enough. 
We need to thin\ as we read. 7 

All too often experiences which chil- 
dren receive in working with reading in 
the classroom are those in which not much 
thinking is done. It is the type in which 
they simply give back some statement 
from the text: “What was Mary playing 
with?” and the text says, "Mary was play- 
ing with her doll." 

The teacher of today must stimulate 
children to react in many different ways to 
the meanings which reading conveys. Chil- 
dren must be taught to question, reason, 
compare, draw inferences, generalize, in- 
terject ideas of their own, seek interaction 


of these ideas with others, and draw inde- 
pendent conclusions. Thinking in connec- 
tion with reading must be cultivated vigor- 
ously so that the real significance of 
statements may be completely understood. 

CRITICAL EVALUATION 

Important as this matter of grasping 
deeper meanings is, we must go still 
further. In this age of high-pressure sales- 
manship and wide dispersal of propaganda, 
we must place much more emphasis upon 
critical reading. 

Critical reading calls for additional steps 
in thinking. It involves getting the facts 
and interpreting deeper meanings, as dis- 
cussed above. It also makes use of the per- 
sonal judgment of the reader in deciding 
upon the validity of content. In critical 
reading, the reader evaluates and passes 
judgment upon the purpose, the fair- 
mindedness, the bias, or the truthfulness of 
statements made in text. 

SPEED OF READING 

Another must which presentday civiliza- 
tion exacts from us is that of developing 
a new streamlined type of reading ability. 
Adults the country over are flocking to 
reading laboratories to learn how to read 
faster. Of the basic Three Rs, reading is 
the only one which has failed to develop 
greatly in speed during the past 50 years. 
We have both shorthand and typewriting 
to speed up the writing process. We have 
many kinds of machines, including the 
electric computer, to speed our arithmetic. 
But we still read at the same old pace! 

People everywhere complain that they 
do not have time to read. Lack of time is 
not the basic problem. It is lack of skill. 
They need the skill to read more in the 
time they have. While streamlining tech- 
nics arc more appropriate at the- higher 
levels, much could be done in the upper 
elementary grades to establish reading 
habits which will gear into the tempo of 
modern living. This must be done if read- 
ing is to make cultural advances commen- 
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surate with our technological and living- 
standard advances. 


PART OF TOTAL GROWTH 
One of the most profound truths about 
reading which has been discovered in re- 
cent times is that the development of this 
skill is a function of total growth. The 

maturing child grows in many ways 

reading is just one of these ways. In other 
words, growth in reading is “part and 
parcel of total child development, and 
as such can be evaluated only in conjunc- 
tion with all the growth factors which in- 
fluence achievement of this complex skill. 

The era of considering reading as a 
mental act in itself is rapidly passing. New 
relationships among reading growth and 
other aspects of child growth are being 

d, ccv ered dail Invejtigltion has show 8 

? "relationship reading 

ability and physical maturation, health dc 
, ' diet, emotional disturbance, social 
adjustments experiential background, and 
grosvth in the other language arts. Teach- 
ers and parents alike must become more 
eenly aware of the dependence of reading 
success upon these other factors. g 

PATTERNS OF GROWTH 

.be A ^sriierh'rr b frora 

maeofchildmnhgrowrhtra^r^-J 

ered t„ recent years, is now being replaced 

The continuity-of-growth concept i, 

manifesting itself in instruction in severe 

arc becoming more <i|ren- 

Sch chMd 'i'r, 3 "' 1 ,kllIcd in aa “P*iS 
each child at hts particular level of 


velopment and fostering his growth from 
that point on instead of fretting because 
many of their pupils are not up to their 
grade expectancy. Many high schools are 
adding courses in developmental reading 
in order to assure continued reading 
growth at the higher levels. We must con- 
tinue these beginnings and expand them. 

Research tells us that there are different 
cycles of growth in individual children. 
We must learn more about these cycles 
and respect each child’s growth status at 
any one time in gauging the intensity of 
reading instruction which it is safe to 
provide. The long-time vision of child life 
and the careful study of individuals in 
terms of continued growth patterns will 
help us in removing many anxieties about 
those who are slow in undertaking read- 
ing and those who are not making regu- 
lar ycar-by-year increments of reading 
growth. 

Many other and lesser musts could be 
mentioned as next steps. Those discussed 
above, however, would seem to be im- 
perative if the kind of reading instruction 
we offer is to contribute most adequately 
to the development of the individual as 
well as to the best interests of American 
life. 

THE CHALLENGE 

Reading is so fundamentally embedded 
m American life and American schools 
t at mirror-like it reflects changes both in 
education and in social life. For this rea- 
son, reading flings out a strong challenge 
° a of us. It has a scope and a sequence, 

\ , d,h and depth never before envi- 
sione . If this vision is skilfully and en- 
jnusiastically implemented, then we should 
h VC j mUCh b ' ,,cr readers in all decades 
b’gly 3nt * ^ mcr ’ ca should profit 3Ceord- 
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METHODS 

The need for effective methods o£ teaching reading is increasing with the grow- 
ing demand that more emphasis be given to teaching reading at all school levels. 
A few decades ago, teaching reading was confined to the lower school grades. The 
Twenty Fourth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education went 
so far as to advocate reading instruction in the first three grades only. Twelve 
years later, in the Thirty Sixth Yearbook, the same organization advocated reading 
instruction through each year of the common school program. In 1956 the Society 
devoted a whole volume to adult reading. 

Today there is a growing acceptance that training in reading can be helpful at 
every level of instruction. Reading methods courses are offered in high schools; 
reading improvement courses in college curricula are quite common. A survey 
made in 1956 by the Southwest Reading Conference for Colleges and Adults shows 
that two hundred and fifty colleges have more than forty thousand students en- 
rolled in reading improvement courses. 

With the increase in the scope of reading instruction, there has been a corre- 
sponding increase of emphasis on improvement of effectiveness of methods used in 
instruction. Research, experimentation, and experience have pointed the way for 
alert reading teachers. 

Learning to read is a difficult, complicated, time-consuming task calling for the 
development of many abilities and the mastery of a number of skills. Use of effec- 
tive methods in improvement of reading ability requires an understanding of the 
intricacies of the reading process and knowledge of the skills that are involved in 
effective reading. For the purpose of bringing about continuous growth in reading 
ability many skills have been identified for development by the learner under the 
direction of the teacher. 

The primary requisite in reading is word recognition. Learning to recognize 
words involves the development of a number of word attack skills. Use of these 
skills enables one to identify words by configuration, spelling a word, seeing small 
words within the word, recognizing prefixes and suffixes, picture clues, language- 
rhythm clues, tracing the word and roots, using context clues, breaking words into 
syllables, using phonetic analysis and letter-by-letter sounding. Other factors in 
the reading process that have been recommended for classification in the category 
of reading skills are: getting the main idea; reading for details; reading to predict 
outcomes; reading to understand directions; developing vocabulary; reading criti- 
cally; reading in thought units; getting information; outlining and organizing 
what is read; increasing rate of reading; reading maps, charts and graphs; using 
the index; using the dictionary. 

_ Perception, recognition, comprehension, organization, generalization, apprecia- 
tion, retention, and application are some of the more complex factors in reading. 
Functioning of the complex skills will not occur unless the component simpler 
skills arc working properly. 
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THE READING TEACHER’S READER 
Reading ability is improvable in spite of its complex nature, regardless of the 

been de 7 "f f individual - Many Kchnic l ucs and procedures have 
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Four “Methods” of Teaching Reading* 

E. W. Dolch 


There are four distinct “methods” of 
teaching reading, which have developed in 
the past thirty years. Most good teachers 
use all of these methods at different times, 
combining them in their efforts to do what- 
ever is best for the children. But few 
teachers have considered the various bene- 
fits to be secured from the different meth- 
’ ods and their various drawbacks. To bring 
I 1 out these benefits and drawbacks, we shall 
\ discuss the four “methods” separately, 
finally considering how they may at times 
be combined. 

THE ALL-ORAL METHOD 

The older ones among us can well re- 
member the time when “reading” meant 
oral reading to practically everyone. One 
reason for this may have been the influ- 
ence of Mr. McGuffy, who made reading 
almost synonymous with elocution. His 
very early books discussed the rising and 
falling of the voice, the methods of “ex- 
pression,” and the like. Perhaps it was his 
influence which caused programs of en- 
tertainment to carry the item “Reading” 
when what was meant was a recitation of 
a poem, an oration, or an essay. 

Perhaps another influence that caused 
the all-oral method was the fact that when 
one spoke of “reading something” it was 
supposed that he would be reading litera- 
ture of some kind. There were very few 
magazines, and most of those purported to 
■*2*7 £ Cmr1Uary XXXl (February, 1954), 


be literary. One magazine, popular at that 
time, even tried to make itself stand out 
by calling itself The World’s Wor\, thus 
claiming to be factual rather than literary. 
This literature, then, which engaged the 
attention, was to be read for all the liter- 
ary qualities, and these naturally came out 
best in oral reading. 

Finally, one wonders whether nearly 
everyone did not, in those days, read quite 
slowly, largely through lack of practice. If 
anyone reads slowly, he naturally thinks 
the sounds of the words, whether he pro- 
nounces them aloud or not. So perhaps 
nearly everyone was reading orally in the 
sense of reading sounds, rather than doing 
the visual reading, without thinking 
sounds, which many of us do today. This 
is only a conjecture, of course, since we 
have no figures on speed of reading in 
those times. 

THE ALL-SILENT METHOD 
Many of us can also remember the 
time when “silent reading” was “discov- 
ered.” There came all at once a very ava- 
lanche of articles and books on “Silent 
Reading.” In fact, one publisher got out a 
series of basic readers for schools called 
“The Silent Readers.” Much attention was 
paid to “silent reading methods” and all 
methods involving oral reading were ques- 
tioned. It now seems very strange to us 
teachers and “experts” that they did not all 
realize that through practice one could pro- 
gress from reading by thinking sounds to 
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reading without sounds, thus achieving 
silent reading, A vast number of persons 
did it. Perhaps the emphasis on silent read- 
ing came largely through the use of read- 
ing tests, and the discovery that a test done 
Silently might be done much faster than a 
test done orally without much study of 
how it might be done faster. At any rate 
the assumption was made at that time that 
though children might learn to read orally 
all adults read silently. Further investiga- 
tion has now revealed that very many 

stlll'S-'r™ 81 ’ th =y make no sound, are 
still Minting sounds and thus doing oral 

reading every real sense. 8 

But what about silent reading as a 
method of learning? One of the early 
Pioneers was Emma Watkins at the ettwri 
mental school of losva State Unive^w 

E-EpSS 

feshe say a vthL r "T* 1 ^ Nor 

then did in 2 Head UtWhat th ‘ ■*»- 
n ‘>ms as she taught. The^mT m ' Cha ' 
"ard sound and so n made no out- 
Pmved that the silenfread”* had 

worked. Few followed h ’ d '"* ""Bod 

r«r,^rhapsm„reVhroug h fa7of' h0 ' V - 

method than conviction 8 th” sh ’ 
wrong. nai she was 

In Chicago, however n.j 
silent" advocate who ! ’ , d an "all- 

farther. Mr. McDade B " m »ch 

school and tried ourLl j’'™ 1 ’ 31 ° f 3 
adults read silently c " ldca that ' since 
should. He developed 5“ f 3 " chiI dren 
oral" materials. The c hn Call ' d ""on- 
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of Air first graders Lire i ‘'U every onc 
in other schools ihere wa's ,fi° '“ d, 1 ' vh!fc 

t" of failures. Unfocn^m^num- 
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found that the words used in the particular 
test he used, matched the words in the 
materials his children had been taught. 
But meantime, Mr. McDade was made as- 
sistant superintendent of schools and ex- 
tended his “all-silent” system to many 
Chicago schools. This period lasted until 
t e retirement of the advocate of the sys- 
tem, and since then, most of the teachers 
and schools changed to other systems of 
teaching reading. 

Of course it is assumed that every child, 
every day, will have much material that 
he can read silently with pleasure. One 
earns fluency only on easy material, that 
js, easy for the particular individual. No 
oo provided for a group can fit every 
c i in the group. So we have the inde- 
pendent reading period, or the rap jd read- 
ng period, whatever you wish to call it, 

W /f cver y child, every day, reads 
ometh.ng on his interesC at hi$ lcvd .» Wc 

onlv , 1 !° lC3C ^ ^ uent s *lcnt reading, and 

? . ^ method will give the fluency re- 
f un j ■ ^ ” t0 ^ink reading is 
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FOUR “METHODS” OF TEACHING READING 

of words arc now used. One method pre- 
sents the words on the board as meaning- 
ful words but separately, one at a time. An- 
other method creates a class discussion into 
which the new words are introduced, and 
they arc then put on the board. Another 
plan presents the new words in the work- 
book, with pictures, exercises, and so on, 
and class discussion of this workbook is 
supposed to teach the words before the 
reading. Whatever the plan, the reasoning 
is that “Now that the children know all 
the words, they can read silently just like 
adults. 

These plans arc very logical and seem 
to prove their point conclusively. So one 
naturally asks, “Why the oral, in silent- 
oral?” To this there is no dear answer. It 
is true that if the children can read the 
whole thing silently, there is no use for the 
oral reading. It is at best a waste of time, 
and at most a boring repetition. But the 
oral is always there. Why? What purpose 
does it serve? 

One parallel which is striking is that 
the “silent-oral” method is exactly the 
method of the reading demonstrator. This 
demonstrator is called in to show teachers 
how well the children can read a new 
reader which the school is asked to buy. 
The demonstrator has the teachers sitting 
around the room. She knows that the 
teachers cannot “see” the silent reading. 
They can only hear the oral reading. So 
the children have to read orally. But what 
is the best way to read anything orally 
with smoothness and clearness? Why, to 
study it over silendy first. So the demon- 
strator tells all the children to work over 
the selection or the paragraph silently first 
and she gives them all the help she can 
short of oral reading. Then, when they 
.have puzzled out all the hard words and 
arc prepared, they reread orally. Naturally, 
they cannot really “read” the selection be- 
cause they have read it once or more al- 
ready. So the method becomes one of 
silent plus oral rereading.” This is, of 


course, what the so-called silent-oral method 
always is. 

Unfortunately, there is one fact that the 
logic of the silent-oral method docs not 
take account of. That is the children's for- 
getting. It is true that every silent-oral 
method provides for the teaching before- 
hand of the new words. But what docs it 
do for the many, many “old words” which 
the children have forgotten? We know 
that for the bright children, these wc>rds 
are few. We know that for the average or 
slower than average child, these words are 
very many. If one teaches the new words 
and then says “read silently," what do 
those children do? Of course we know 
what they do. They guess at words, they 
miscall words, or they just skip words. 
They cannot do anything else. So this fact 
puts the “silent-oral” method in an entirely 
new light. Now we can understand why 
the “oral” is in the phrase “silent-oral.” 
The oral reading is there to correct the 
mistakes the children made during the 
presumed silent reading. The real descrip- 
tion of the method becomes “try to read it 
silently but if you can’t, we will have it 
read orally later.” 

To summarize, the “silent-oral” method 
makes three assumptions: (1) The chil- 
dren know all the old words; (2) they 
learn the new words; (3) they are able to 
use word attack in case of necessity. 

THE ORAL-SILENT METHOD 

The trouble that the previous method 
ran into, largely due to the forgetting of 
old words, has led to the “oral-silent” 
method. The reasoning is, “If you are go- 
ing to have it read orally anyhow, do the 
oral reading where it does some good, be- 
fore mistakes are made.” So the oral read- 
ing is used to tell all the words to those 
children who have forgotten them. We can 
still teach the new words if we wish, by all 
the methods of the “silent-oral” method, 
but no one knows which old words to 
teach. Different children will have trouble 
with different ones. So to help them all, 
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we have the material read orally first. 
Then we have it read a number of times 
silently for thought, through the use of 
questions, dramatizations, and many other 
devices. 


This method is especially good at teach- 
ing word attack. We know that all use 
of sounding exercises or sounding work- 
books depends on transfer of training. We 
assume that the skills developed will be 
transferred to actual reading. But will 
they? We know that so many children 
“know” their phonics but seldom use 
phonics in reading, and prefer to guess. 
But when a strange word is met with in 
oral reading, either a new one or an old 
one, sounding or the use of context is in 
order This , s “word attack in reading " 
and the teacher is not assuming that it 
takes place but makes sure that it takes 
Place. If she manages the situation right, 
stoppmg to sound just often enough but 
not too much, all can learn word attack 
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dren will try to answer from memory 
without reading. We must so manage it 
that they cannot. There must be repeated 
silent readings. We wish to teach silent 
reading. It must be correct silent reading. 
And it cannot be for many of the children 
unless the oral reading comes first. That 
is why the “oral-silent” method has been 
developed. 


COMBINING THE METHODS 
It is true, as we have said, that many 
persons have used and now use one of the 
methods exclusively, holding that it alone 
is the right method for the teaching of 
reading. We have the indisputable fact, 
however, that children have learned by all 
of these methods. So each of the methods 
may fit certain needs or certain children. 
Combination is therefore what we actually 
find in practice among good teachers 
everywhere. 

in ! tance ’ w ^ en books given 
children, in whatever subject, arc entirely 
too hard, every good teacher has to resort 
to the all-oral” method for using the 
00 • Otherwise, the children just do not 
get anything from them. This situation i* 
round when books adopted for any city or 
°t er region are far above the children in 
some schools or sections of town. The un- 
ortunate school cannot do anything hut 
avc the books read aloud by any of the 
tew who can read them. Thus the others 
get something, learn some words, get some 
e ance of success. Only oral reading * s 
possible. 


When, however, children have quit 6 
^y books, the “all-silent” method is 
evitably used. When a favored school finds 
. c regular books too easy, they are often 
just read by all the children silently f<* 
interest, and the class goes on to somethin# 
t* SC 4.T° St Cvery * ar g e city has such situa- 
tions. The practice schools of most college 5 
af e such situations. The books are so easy 
tor the advanced mental age of the eh* 
i S ’' ent reading is natural. In any 
school, however, there should be all silent 
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reading during an independent reading 
period every day. Every child should 
choose a book in which he knows almost 
all the words and read silently. He can ask 
for the few words he does not know, cither 
from the teacher or from a “reading pal” 
who sits near him. So every school should 
have silent reading every day. 

In some situations, it is thought desir- 
able to use the “silent-oral" method. The 
teacher may be quite certain the particular 
group (usually a rapid group) know all 
the old words. She may know that they all 
have some word attack skills. Then she 
teaches the new words and says “Now read 
silently,” and they can, because of the 
special conditions. But she makes sure of 
the three conditions for the silent-oral 
method: (1) Know all the old words, (2) 
Learn the new words, and (3) Use word 
attack. 

Finally, many teachers are not willing 
to pretend that the children can really read 
the material silently first. They also are not 
willing to have the children struggle with 
word attack cither because they think the 
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children will be discouraged or they think 
the words arc too many or too hard. So 
these schools use the oral-silent method, 
first having the children “match sight and 
sound” of all words as they follow while 
someone reads orally, and then having 
them read silently many times for the get- 
ting of more thought. There may be word 
attack, but it is done before the oral read- 
ing, during the oral reading, or after the 
oral reading, depending on the judgment 
of the teacher. At least in this way the 
teacher knows what word attack is being 
used, she controls the word attack, and she 
actually teaches rather than expects the 
children to do the word attack by them- 
selves. 

To repeat, we should all know these 
four methods of teaching reading and 
their respective merits and demerits. We 
should all know how each can be used to 
advantage. And every teacher should so 
understand her children and the reading 
process that she can decide just when and 
how to use each. 
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Self-Survey of a School Program 
for the Teaching of Reading* 

E. W. Dolch 


THE TOTAL PROGRAM 

Every school has a reading program 
which has developed as a result of many 
factors. Every school has customs and tra- 
ditions which the staff naturally tends to 
* Elementary School Journal, L (December, 

19 - 19 ), 230 - 33 . 


follow. Many persons are involved — prin- 
cipal, teachers, parents, supervisors — all of 
whom have ideas about the reading pro- 
gram which they have derived from their 
various experiences. Therefore, it is valu- 
able to look occasionally at the reading 
program as a whole and to consider all the 
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things that affect it and that are affected 
by it. 

As here defined, the reading program 
includes all plans and arrangements in the 
entire school system which affect the de- 
velopment of the children in reading. For 
instance, the promotion policy of the 
school is a vital part of the reading pro- 
gram; for promotion or nonpromotion 
means for many children success or failure 
in reading. The work of the history teacher 
in the upper grades is definitely a part of 
the reading program; for that teacher is 
making the children either better readers 
or greater failures in reading. Nothing that 
affects reading can be ignored. 

The suggestion which is made in this 
article is that the teachers of every school 
or school system, while taking a look at 
their reading program as a whole, should 
answer two questions: “Just what do we 
do about reading?” and “What do we 
think of the way we arc doing it?” The 
purpose of this “look at the reading pro- 
gram” is above all an understanding of 
the situation; how each part of the pro- 
gram affects every other part, and the way 
m which all parts are related. The purpose 
is not to secure immediate agreement on 
everything, but the whole staff should 
know on what they agree and on what 
they differ — and why. Then, in time, a 
sincere study of the situation may bring 
more agreement. 

THE SELF-SURVEY 

To aid educators in their “look at the 
reading program,” or “self-survey,” the 
outline presented in this article has been 
prepared. In this oudine the reading pro- 
gram is divided into sixteen parts. Un- 
der each part, various statements of school 
practice are presented. Some of these prac- 
tices are better than others. Some of them 
are often thought to be definitely bad. 
Some are believed by many to be indis- 
pensable. Some of the statements directly 
contradict others. But each statement pre- 
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sents school practice as it is actually found 
in a great many schools. 

As the heading of the self-survey chart 
indicates, each teacher is to read each state- 
ment and then ask himself the following 
four questions: 

1. Is the statement largely true of my 
school or room ? 

2. Is it only partly true? 

3. Would I like the statement to be true 
but find it impossible of fulfilment? 

4. Do I believe the statement should not 
be true? 

A SELF-SURVEY 

These sheets are for a self-survey of the 
program for the teaching of reading in your 
school. They present statements which arc 
true for many school systems. To make the 
survey, put in front of each item a letter to 
show which of the following is true for that 
item in your room or school. 

1. Largely true in my school. 

2. Partly true in my school. 

3. Would like to do this but cannot. 

4. Do not believe this should be done. 

After this self-survey, a committee should 

look up and present for discussion the case 
for and against each of the statements that is 
not agreed upon. 

I- Beginning Reading 

A. Beginning formal reading is delayed 
for each child until he is sure to 
succeed. 

B. Ample reading-readiness materials 
and activities are provided. 

II. Basic Reading Series 

^ S f ries ' s su ' te d to the unfavored 
schools, rather than the favored, and 
to the lower half of the class, rather 
than the upper. 

B. When there arc reading-ability 
groups, the book used suits the 
ower end of the group rather than 
the upper. 

C ' ° n u c °mpleting each book, each 
ls tes ted for mastery of its 
vocabulary. 

D. For those who have not mastered 
the vocabulary of a book, there is 
review instead of going right into 
the next one. 
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III. Grouping of Children in Rooms 

A. Because its centers of interest or 
units enable the whole room to 
work together as a single group, the 
basic reader is used at the same time 
by the whole room, with special help 
to the slow to enable them to profit. 

B. If the basic reader is used at the 
same time by the whole room, the 
poor readers have extra reading 
periods with easier reading materials. 

C. In each room there are reading 
groups at different levels with dif- 
ferent reading books for each. 

D. One basic scries is used, the slow 
group following the fast through the 
same material. 

IV. Workbooks and Seatwork 

A. The workbooks, aside from general 
supervision, free the teacher for 
work with the reciting group. 

B. Other types of seatwork are also 
provided. 

V. Teaching Method of Primary Grades 

A. Attention to content is important, 
but does not take the place of atten- 
tion to word recognition and word 
attack. 

B. The basic teaching method is suited 
to the poor readers rather than to 
the good readers. 

C. Children are directed to “first read 
silently,” then orally. 

D. The new lesson is first read orally, 
and then read a number of times 
silently to answer questions. 

E. The teacher varies her teaching 
methods with different groups. 

F. Individual help is given by the 
teacher to some children. 

VI. Teaching Method in Middle and Upper 
Grades 

A. Word meanings are carefully taught. 

B. Word attack is systematically taught. 

C. After children have tried various 
word attacks and still do not recog- 
nize words, there is provision for 
telling them. 

D. Practice is given in “telling what 
you have read,” without question- 
ing. 


E. Practice is given in selecting impor- 
tant points. 

F. Practice is given in finding answers 
to questions. 

VII. Promotion Plan 

A. After all factors involved are 
studied, some children are retained 
to place them in their best learning 
situation. 

B. Children are sometimes given extra 
promotion to place them in their 
“best adjustment” group. 

C. There are “holding points” such as 
kindergarten, Grade I, Grade III, or 
Grade VI. (Underline the one 
used.) 

D. There is a definite program for edu- 
cating parents to understand “adjust- 
ment promotion.” 

VIII. Sounding 

A. Teachers of all grades know how to 
teach all stages of sounding. 

B. Sounding is taught as needed. 

C. Sounding is taught according to a 
prearranged plan. 

D. Children are taught how to use 
sounding in their reading. 

IX. Wide Reading 

A. Every day each child does some 
reading that is easy for him. 

B. The teacher has a wide range of 
easy reading material handy when 
he needs it. 

C. The easy reading material is circu- 
lated for maximum use. 

D. A record of a child’s reading, such 
as a “book ballot,” is kept as a help 
to guide him in his reading. 

E. Home reading is encouraged but 
not demanded. 

X. Reading in Content Subjects 

A. If each child has the same content 
book, the teacher makes sure each 
child can read it. 

B. If they cannot read it, he has it read 
to them. 

C. If a variety of books are available on 
one subject, they are at a number of 
reading-difficulty levels. 

D. The teacher demonstrates repeatedty 
how to study each subject. 
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E. Adequate reference books are avail- 
able. 

F. Children are stimulated, rather than 
required, to use them. 

XI. Student Help 

A. Good readers are used to head up 
reading groups. 

B. Good readers help poor readers. 

C. Good readers help handle the wide 
reading materials. 


XII. Tests and Testing 

A. Survey tests are given for super- 
visory purposes only. 

B. An oral reading test (Gray Oral or 
other) is given to help the teacher 
know the work of each child. 

C. Regular reading tests to help the 
teacher are given at beginning and 
end of each year’s work. 

D. Results from reading tests are 
studied to improve instruction. 

E. Intelligence tests given to poor read- 
ers arc nonverbal. 

XIII. Remedial Teachers 


A. They help all teachers to handle 
their own poor readers. 

B. They help teachers by diagnosing in- 
dividual cases. 

C. They help individual children who 
have fallen behind. 

D. They help children who have been 
absent to catch up. 

E. They teach classes of poor readers. 

XIV. Reading Clinic 

A. There is a public school reading 

clinic. b 

B. The chnic is operated in such a way 
as to show teachers how to handle 
reading cases themselves. 

C. The chnic results are used to im- 
prove the teaching of reading in the 
whole system. 

XV. Special Classes 


A. At mt levels, thee is sectioning , 
reading ability. 

B. The mentally handicapped are i 
moved from reading classes and pi 
into special classes. 

XVI. Added items, not included in the abo' 
(Write in any aspects of y OU r readir 
program which are not covered l 


the 61 statements you have already 
marked.) 

It would be well if each item on the self- 
survey could be explained and discussed, 
but limitations of space forbid. Some of 
these concepts are well understood and, 
therefore, self-explanatory; others are con- 
troversial. Since it was necessary to com- 
press each item into small space, it may be 
that some essential items have been 
omitted. The writer would be glad if 
readers who note omissions or obscurity 
would communicate the facts to him. This 
self-survey is being used by school systems 
which are trying to improve their reading 
programs and should be made as complete 
and accurate as possible. 

In evaluating the reading program, it is 
urged that the teachers make this survey 
and then come together to discuss their 
ideas. Of course, a principal could do the 
same, or any other member of the school 
system could make an inventory in this 
way. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Through the use of this self-survey form 
in several school systems, some important 
facts have been brought out. First, a good 
morale must exist in the school and in the 
school system, or there will not be frank- 
ness on the part of all concerned. If a good 
mora e is not present, the principal should 
not ask the teachers to express themselves 
because they will simply not feel free to do 
• ^n » a great amount of disagreement 
Tfi J \' XPKted - U is astonishing 
in f” d i at " achers working side by side 
fondly cooperation can have such op- 
pose views on many items in thc reading 
vieif™' B ™® n S »« these opposing 
sin3“ M r B ° wevcr . not injure the 
to doTh 'k 3 f ersons are earnestly trying 
to do the best for the children. Third , he 
ensuing discuss, on must not be t£rms 

actinll° k ,lU ln terms of what is 

readincr b P u S thc childrc '> with their 

eadmg. Flna u it is d h h 

self-survey will lead experimentation. 
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Teachers who have always followed one 
method of teaching reading may try an- 
other, if only in an experimental spirit. 
The whole school may decide to work to- 


gether on a new system. This plan of ac- 
tion is the only wise one; for, in the long 
run, each school and each teacher must be 
convinced from experience. 


12 


A Questionnaire on the Beginner* 

Helen L. Croc\er 


Classroom teachers today realize that the 
graph of a child’s growth is never a 
smooth upward curve, but is a succession 
of lags and spurts in an upward trend. 
We know that we can never hope to ob- 
tain a definite schedule for introducing 
various performances and activities into 
the child’s training because the child does 
not become ready for a given activity at 
one particular day or hour, and a child’s 
behavior is influenced by many variables 
that are difficult to weigh or define. How 
can we learn any child’s “growth pattern” 
without help from the parent? How can 
we hope to do the best job possible teach- 
ing reading without knowing each child’s 
pattern for growing? In Infant and Child 
in the Culture of Today Arnold L. Gesell 
states that, “the most important index and 
symptom of a child’s individuality is his 
mode of growth.” 

Surely we teachers should know much 
more than we ordinarily do about the 
child before he comes to school. But would 
parents refuse to tell us? If they were ap- 
proached in some understanding way, 
would parents realize we were not being 
intrusive, but were really desirous of de- 
veloping two-way communications between 

• National Elementary Principal, XXXV (Sep- 
tember, 1955), 38-42. 


the school and the home in an earnest 
endeavor to help each child? Believing 
that parents were ready to help, several 
years ago we developed a questionnaire 
and sent it to the home of every first- 
grader during the first week of school. 

QUESTIONNAIRE INTRODUCED 

We use a friendly letter to introduce 
the questionnaire to parents of these first- 
graders: 

Dear Parents: 

Parents know their children so well. 
Teachers, too, want to know the children 
as well as they possibly can. Our children 
are your children. Without your help the 
only way I can learn to \now any child is 
by finding out just a little here and a little 
there as time goes on, and many of the 
most important things I never learn. If I 
really know a lot about your youngster, I 
can do much more to help him get a good 
foundation in his first year of school. 

Please do not think that I am prying 
into the life of your child. The question- 
naire you will find attached to this letter 
is a way in which I can really \now your 
child better. Some of the questions may 
seem very foolish to you, but all are help- 
ful to me. 
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E. Adequate reference books are avail- 
able. 

F. Children are stimulated, rather than 
required, to use them. 

XI. Student Help 

A. Good readers are used to head up 
reading groups. 

B. Good readers help poor readers. 

C. Good readers help handle the wide 
reading materials. 


XII. Tests and Testing 

A. Survey tests are given for super- 
visory purposes only. 

B. An oral reading test (Gray Oral or 
other) is given to help the teacher 
know the work of each child. 

C. Regular reading tests to help the 
teacher are given at beginning and 
end of each year’s work. 

D. Results from reading tests are 
studied to improve instruction. 

E. Intelligence tests given to poor read- 
ers are nonverbal. 

XIII. Remedial Teachers 


A. They help all teachers to handle 
their own poor readers. 

B. They help teachers by diagnosing in- 
dividual cases. 

C. They help individual children who 
have fallen behind. 

D. They help children who have been 
absent to catch up. 

E. They teach classes of poor readers. 
XIV. Reading Clinic 


A ST " 2 PUbIIC SCh ° 01 rcadin l 

B. The clinic is operated in such a wa- 
as to show teachers how to handli 
reading cases themselves. 

C. The clinic results are used to itn 

wM thi 

whole system. 

XV. Special Classes 


B. The mentally handicapped are r 
moved from reading classes and pi 
into special classes. 

XVI. Added items, not included in the abo, 
(Write in any aspects of your radi „ 
program which arc not covered b 


the 61 statements you have already 
marked.) 

It would be well if each item on the self- 
survey could be explained and discussed, 
but limitations of space forbid. Some of 
these concepts are well understood and, 
therefore, self-explanatory; others arc con- 
troversial. Since it was necessary to com- 
press each item into small space, it may be 
that some essential items have been 
omitted. The writer would be glad if 
readers who note omissions or obscurity 
would communicate the facts to him. This 
self-survey is being used by school systems 
which are trying to improve their reading 
programs and should be made as complete 
and accurate as possible. 

In evaluating the reading program, it is 
tilc teachers make this survey 
and then come together to discuss their 
ideas. Of course, a principal could do the 
same, or any other member of the school 
s>stem could make an inventory in this 
way. ' 


Through the use of thi, self-survcy form 
in several school systems, some important 
facts have been brought out. First, n good 
morale must ex.st in the school and in the 
school system, or there svill not be frank- 
! 7’ ’ ^ 3rt concerned. If a good 
nor a t- 1S i, nDt P r f scm > the principal should 
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because they sv.U simply not feel free to do 
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situation if all ’ not '” ,urc . ,he 
to Hn u P SOns are earnestly trying 
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of who 7 C TT must be in terms 
actually m terms of what is 
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Teachers who have always followed one 
method of teaching reading may try an- 
other, if only in an experimental spirit. 
The whole school may decide to work to- 


gether on a new system. This plan of ac- 
tion is the only wise one; for, in the long 
run, each school and each teacher must be 
convinced from experience. 


12 


A Questionnaire on the Beginner* 

Helen L. Croc\er 


Classroom teachers today realize that the 
graph of a child’s growth is never a 
smooth upward curve, but is a succession 
of lags and spurts in an upward trend. 
We know that we can never hope to ob- 
tain a definite schedule for introducing 
various performances and activities into 
the child’s training because the child does 
not become ready for a given activity at 
one particular day or hour, and a child’s 
behavior is influenced by many variables 
that are difficult to weigh or define. How 
can we learn any child’s “growth pattern” 
without help from the parent? How can 
we hope to do the best job possible teach- 
ing reading without knowing each child’s 
pattern for growing? In Infant and Child 
in the Culture of Today Arnold L. Gcscll 
states that, “the most important index and 
symptom of a child’s individuality is his 
mode of growth.” 

Surely we teachers should know much 
more than we ordinarily do about the 
child before he comes to school. But would 
parents refuse to tell us? If they were ap- 
proached in some understanding way, 
would parents realize we were not being 
imrusisc, hut were really desirous of dc- 
\eIoping two-way communications between 

* yjrmratjry Prittaf*]. XXXV (Sep* 

trmUf. 19)5). 3(M2. 


the school and the home in an earnest 
endeavor to help each child? Believing 
that parents were ready to help, several 
years ago we developed a questionnaire 
and sent it to the home of every first- 
grader during the first week of school. 

QUESTIONNAIRE INTRODUCED 

We use a friendly letter to introduce 
the questionnaire to parents of these first- 
graders: 

Dear Parents: 

Parents know their children so well. 
Teachers, too, want to know the children 
as well as they possibly can. Our children 
are your children. Without your help the 
only way I can learn to \notv any child is 
by finding out just a little here and a little 
there as time goes on, and many of the 
most important things I never learn. If I 
really know a lot about your youngster, I 
can do much more to help him get a good 
foundation in his first year of school. 

Please do not think that I am prying 
into the life of your child. The question- 
naire you will find attached to this letter 
is a way in which I can really f^now your 
child better. Some of the questions may 
seem \ery foolish to you, but all arc help- 
ful to me. 
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Of course, you do not have to answer 
this questionnaire, but I earnestly hope 
that you will. Anything that you tell me 
will be kept in strict confidence, I assure 
you. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Teacher’s name) 

Instructions: Do not hesitate to answer 
‘Yes” to any of these questions. Almost 
every child has these habits or does these 
things, but it will help me to help your 
child if I know about them. 


1. Name of the child 

2. Are there other children in the family? 


a. If so, how many girls? How 

many boys? 

b. Where does this child come in the 

group? 

3. Is a foreign language spoken in the 

home? 

If so, please check how often it is 
spoken 

Quite often 

Only sometimes 

4. How old was your child when he" (or 

she) began to walk? 

5. How old was your child when he" (or 

she) began to really talk? 

6. Fears 


1 fcar“ y °“ r ‘ Md h ”' “ y SP ' C “ 1 
b. What are those fears? !” "** 

c ’ Do you know how those fears first 
got started? 


f. Does he (or she) have frightening 

dreams? 

g. Does the child wet the bed at night? 

h. Do you take him (or her) to the 

toilet before he goes to bed? 

i. How many hours of sleep docs the 

child usually have? 


8. Does your child suck his (or her) 

thumb? 

9. Does your child have "temper tan- 
trums"? 

a. If so, what seems to cause them the 
quickest? 


b* What do you do with him (or her) 
at home if the child has a “temper 
tantrum"? 

10. Do you ever punish your child? 

If so, what punishment seems to work 
the best? 

H. Social Behavior 

a. Docs your child enjoy company in 

the home? 

b. Does he (or she) enjoy playing with 

others? 

c. When he (or she) plays alone, what 

does the child seem to enjoy playing 
the most? 

** °J” ,ny ^ ays ’ or any l ‘ me w ^ cn { he 

child cannot go out, does he (or 
she) find things with which to 
amuse himself or does he ask you to 
suggest what to play next? 


d. What have you done about " those 


7. Bedtime 

a. About what time does your child 

usually go to bed? 

b- Docs he (or ,hc) have a quiet , ime 

before going to bed? 

c. Does the child sleep alone? . ] ’ ” | * 

bed? ^ ^° r ^ USS aElout &°ing to 


'■ Wlat are yow child’s favorite toys? 


f. 


m'VT' '”> oy tel'viVionf".. 

1. ; s he (or she) content to watch 
J w S -L thc pro 2 rams scheduled for 
children or does the child tease 
see the ones you parents en- 
joy? 

(2) Do you feel that your child has 
ecn influenced by the programs 

he (or she) has seen? 

Does your child like books? 

IE . so * w hat kind does he seem to 
enjoy most? 
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(2) Do you read to your child? .... 
If so, please check how often 

Every night 

Frequently 

When he asks 

Once in a while 

(3) Does your child have books he 
can call his very own? ........ 

(4) Does the child seem to show any 
interest in wanting to learn to 
read for himself (or herself)? 


12. Eating 

a. Does your child have a good appe- 
tite? 

b. Is he (or she) fussy about his food? 

c. Does he (or she) play with his food 
while he is supposed to be eating? 


d. Does the child like to eat between 
meals? 

13. Does your child cry easily? 

If so, is it when he (or she) is hurt, 
when he does not get his own way, or 
for some other reason? 

14. Does your child seem to show any signs 

of jealousy? 

a. If so, of whom does he (or she) 

seem to be jealous? 


b. How does the child show his jeal- 
ousy? 


15. Does your child ask you many ques- 
tions? 

a. What does he (or she) seem to be 

most curious about? 

b. If your child asks me about babies, 

or similar questions, do you want me 
to answer him (or her) ? 

16. Does your child like to help at home? 

a. If so, do you have to ask him to do 

a task, or does he look for things to 
do himself? 

b. Do you give him (or her) definite 

little jobs to do in the house or the 
yard? 

17. Are there any other things you would 
like to tell us about your child that 


would help me to know him (or her) 
better? 

There is an old saying that “a burden 
shared is only half a burden.” This is 
especially true for parents and teachers. 
Very often something that is a problem at 
home does not appear at all at school, and 
a problem at school may never have been 
observed at home. For this reason, I do 
hope that you will feel free to talk over 
any problems you have with your child 
with me, just as I want to feel free to talk 
with you. In that way, we can help the 
child to be happy and to learn. 

Thank you very much for spending time 
on this questionnaire. I sincerely appreci- 
ate it. 

RESPONSES AND THEIR VALUE 

The cooperation the school has received 
from parents has been beyond expectation. 
The questionnaire has been made part of 
the readiness program in Middletown, 
Rhode Island, and the response to it has 
been 98 per cent — high for a question- 
naire. 

The story the parent tells in response to 
these questions is invaluable to teachers, 
for it is a fairly complete picture of the 
child — his physical, emotional, and social 
pattern of growing. Some of the questions 
may seem of little use. For example, teach- 
ers have inquired why we ask about walk- 
ing and talking. If we know that a child 
learned to walk and talk quite late, we can 
expect that he may not be ready to read 
as soon as a child who walked and talked 
at an early age. Reading experiences and 
home experiences go hand in hand, and 
knowing as much as possible helps us to 
help the child have a rich reading pro- 
gram. Or if we know the child’s fears, 
reading selections that pertain to them 
often help calm their worries and wc can 
be on the lookout to soothe their emo- 
tional reactions along the way. Most par- 
ents are delighted that the teacher cares to 
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know the child so well, and it makes for 
a bond between the school and home. 

Perhaps this does not seem like reading 
readiness to the reader, but how can we 
recognize readiness without knowing the 
child? Thru several years of use the ques- 
tions have proved their worth to us, and 
we hope that they may help other teach- 
ers. Readiness begins at home but it does 
not end at home. Let us keep that door 
between school and home wide open. 

The years of childhood are the years of 
wonder and question and surmise. A child’s 
active and ranging mind can find in boohs, 
and nowhere so well as in good boo\s, the 
material to enrich the experiences of these 
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years, in spite of the limited and uneventful 
environment which is the usual lot of child - 
hood. The quality of the material children 
find in boohs is fundamentally important. Al- 
though children have strong individual li\es 
and dislikes, they are uncritical in the sense 
that their literary judgments have not only 
the validity of their years and inexperience. 
They have not as yet progressed to the point 
of reasoning and analysis. Unfortunately, too, 
in the case of inferior stories, children bring 
so much of their own imagination and con- 
centration to the reading of a booh that even 
the commonplace booh ‘ s enhanced for them 
by their own racing fancy. 

-LILLIAN H. SMITH, The Unreluctant 
Tears, American Library Assoication, 1953, 
p. 133. 
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How To Diagnose Children’s 
Reading Difficulties* 

E. W. Dolch 


The first sign 0 £ a p0 or rrader h hij 
attitude toward reading. He doer not want 
to read. He looks away from his book in- 
stead of into,,. Also hc probably showj ^ 

d,sllke ° £ sA°°l or school work 
which has resulted from failure in reading 

ras h a \ S0 °r/ S a " ach “ sres a condu « 

case, she should immediately look into the 
reading problem with that child. None of 
us likes what we fail at, and failure i„ 
school usually means dislike of school and 
of teachers and of books and of all related 
matters. And the most usual failure in 
school is in reading. 

ItM?' RtadtnS TtaCher - 71 «»«■* 1953), 


Failure to get lessons done is very often 
1 °, P 00r rca ding. The pupil may 

earn ^ ^ b °° k and scem to ^ studying 
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°^ ,Cn £ et wr °ng answers be- 
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grades, children can go „ n f or weeks or 
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months as poor readers without the teach- 
er’s realizing the fact. 

LOCATING THE POOR READERS 
If, however, the teacher takes the pre- 
caution at the beginning of the term, of 
having every child read something orally, 
these mistakes could not happen. She can 
best make this oral test by telling the class 
that they want to become acquainted with 
a new book, and she wants to know how 
hard the book is. To find out how hard 
the book is, they will all take part in read- 
ing it aloud. 

As fast as they can, each will read a 
sentence in turn. Then several things may 
happen. First, some child may refuse to 
read. The teacher will cheerfully say, “All 
right. Next one read on.” Or a child will 
read with great hesitation and difficulty. 
To him, the teacher will instantly supply 
any word that stops him, say “Good,” and 
go on. Since each reads but one sentence, 
there will be little embarrassment. 

But the teacher will have her poor read- 
ers picked out for her at once. Many of 
the children may have trouble sounding 
out really hard words, or may cheerfully 
mispronounce hard words. Both facts tell 
the teacher that most of the class need a re- 
view of sounding. But this quick oral read- 
ing will locate in a few minutes the poor 
readers who need further attention. 

Children indicated as poor readers need 
to be further diagnosed. This is usually 
done individually and privately before 
school or during a recess period or after 
school. It should be done in as friendly 
and incidental a way as possible. 

A good plan is to have on the desk a pile 
of easy, attractive-looking books. Ask the 
child, “Do any of these look interesting?” 
He will finger them and open them up. 
The teacher will notice which one he 
dwells upon, thus showing some interest. 

If the book seems suitable, she will say, 
“Read me some of it. Just any place that 
looks like a good story.” Then as the boy 


tries to read, she will note mentally several 
important and definite things. 

HOW DOES HE HANDLE LITTLE 
WORDS? 

First, what does the child do with the 
little words that appear constantly, such 
as was and they and very and the like. 
Does he recognize them? Does he miscall 
any of them? Does he recognize them 
easily or does he do so slowly and with 
difficulty? 

The importance of these common words 
is that no one can read easily and smoothly 
at any level unless he knows these com- 
mon words surely and quickly. If the 
child does not know these common words 
surely and rapidly, he can easily be taught 
them with the aid of a fellow pupil. He 
must be given reading matter of first or 
second grade level, which is made up prin- 
cipally of the common words. Beside him 
must sit a helper who will tell him every 
word on which he hesitates. Then he must 
reread to show that he now does not need 
to be told. 

Or these words can be taught by means 
of games. At any rate, without quick rec- 
ognition of the common words, there is 
nothing that can be called successful read- 
ing. 

HOW DOES HE ATTACK HARD 
WORDS? 

Second, if the child knows the common 
words surely and easily, what happens 
when he comes to a hard word or one he 
does not \now? For one thing, he may just 
guess and go on. If so, he has the habit of 
“skip and guess” which many children are 
forced into by being given material that is 
beyond them. Such a child needs oral 
reading, with a gentle pressure to read 
exactly what is on the page. Reading with 
a helper is required, either a helper at 
home or in school. 

Another thing that may happen is that 
the child may try to call the strange word 
by seeing familiar parts in it. He may use 
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part of the beginning, the middle or the 
end, leaving out parts he does not know, 
and struggling to make up some word 
from what he sees. This is the “familiar- 
part attack which good readers use so 
successfully. That is, the good reader sees 
some familiar parts, and the context sug- 
gests to him the word which must be 
there. 

The only trouble is that, on the one 
hand, the poor reader does not use con- 
text skillfully, and on the other, he does 
not have in his head the large meaning 
vocabulary from which the good reader 
draws his words. For instance, when the 
good reader sees “it was und . . . edlv 

,h ' "' ord is “un- 
doubtedly. But the poor reader does not 
know the word "undoubtedly,” and there- 
fore he ,s not helped by the familiar parts, 
bo the poor reader will often show, by 
the strange things he calls new words, that 
ho M trying the familiar-parts method, but 
without success. The teacher watches the 
pupil s every mistake, and from each mis 
take she learns what the pupil is doing 

Another kind of attack the poor reader 
may us C „ letter sounding. If he just moves 
his lips or whispers, the teacher will' en- 
courage him , 0 try out loud so tha, Z 
can help him. He may refuse to do this if 
he is too afraid, but even if he does not 

SrA* 

N„°™n Pra "' S Wha " V “ d °c*. 

say,™ " h “ W grotesque the result, she 

may sav "vT h . %Vas 3 S ood "V-" Or she 
may say You almost got it. The word 
is so-and-so Only if ,he child feels her 
active friendliness will he show what his 
troubles are so that he can be helped. 

Some of the results the teacher may find 

are, or mstance, tha, the child call all 
vmvcls long, or cannot blend consonants, 
or knows no vowel combinations or 
sounds the parts bu, cannot get the word 
and so on Such information is vitally 

necessary, f the teacher is ,o hclpt h c ^ 

reader. Division into syllables is the best 


kind of attack on long words. It will prob- 
ably not be found with poor readers, but 
if it is, there may be trouble in making 
the right word from the syllables. That is, 
the child may correctly divide the word, 
sound the syllables, say them one after an- 
other, and still not know what the word 
is. Usually this is a sign that he does not 
have the word in his hearing vocabulary. 
But when the teacher says the word, he 
may show that he really knows what that 
word is. In such a case, there is undoubt- 
edly difficulty in what is called “synthesis,” 
that is, putting the parts together into the 
known word. 

DOES HE UNDERSTAND THE 
MEANING? 

TW, we come to the problem of com- 
prehension. Here the teacher who is diag- 
nosing the child's trouble will look for 
rcc things Most Important, does the 
S' ! k cT W ~, e meanin S <=f the words he 
m, S . c 7 11 ask about particular words. 
What does this one mean, or that? 

. atcvcr the answer, she will praise at- 
P s or guesses. The slightest sign of 
cen um or scorn wm Msurc ^ ^ ^ 

as h, h ' ,n 8 “iticized or made fun of just 

bv ti.ml "j” cr ' tIC “ ZC( t or made fun of 
hy pupils and teachers for years. . 

in thr anCCS arC l ^ at lon S sentences 
omolh ,0 ° lo "8 f ° r child's 

S'*"; 8 '* him read a long 
» a * k hi "> to tell in hi! 

him What !t sa y*- If he cannot, let 

habit 3 h m “ y be he > ust has thc 

the thought "ft 'it* r h r c attcntion 

times, he still r* has tned several 

-y*,ifc\“, w b hat,h ;u cnttnre 

of attention to ideas Th; b ' y °’ “ u H Span 
planation of why hi’, , u”? ' ,‘ h ' 
him. ^ ,S tex tbook is beyond 

of para^phf'jfh comprehension 

can,hep„p P il ift r ^st, 

Six to eight lines tell' * P ara E ra P h of 
that is said in the n completely all 

" thc Paragraph? This is an 
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aspect of span of attention for ideas. Let 
the pupil have several tries to see if the 
problem is inability or inattention. 

The other aspect of paragraph reading 
is selection. Can the child select the im- 
portant idea from what he reads in a para- 
graph or do the ideas seem equally im- 
portant to him? This, of course, is a rather 
advanced ability, and does not come to 
children nearly so soon as we imagine. 
Likewise, it will not come to many unless 
there is skillful teaching. Hence, this 
check is not so significant in the case of 
poor readers. But the other checks are. It is 
so very common for children in the middle 
and upper grades to be reading words for 
which they have no meaning, or sentences 
that they do not understand, with a result 
that when they are through they have no 
idea of what they have covered. 

THE COMPLETE TEACHER CHECK 
Perhaps we should here emphasize that 
this complete teacher check does not hap- 
pen just as we have described it. For one 
thing, there may not be time at odd mo- 
ments of conference with a pupil to run 
through ah oi these steps. The chhd may 
read for the teacher a little now and a little 
then, while she encourages and makes 
friends, and builds up for herself this com- 
plete picture of the child’s reading. 

For another thing, not all of these steps 
may be necessary in any one case. If a 
child does not know the common words 
or has no word attack, a check on his com- 
prehension is hardly possible. Or a child 


may obviously have certain skills but not 
others. All of these things depend on the 
grade concerned and the particular child. 

A teacher, of any grade, however, should 
have clearly in mind the things she would 
like to know about the child’s reading. As 
we have presented them, they are: 

A. Does he know the common words? 

1. How many? 

2. How accurately? 

3. How rapidly? 

B. What kind of word attack and how 

successful? 

1. Mere skip and guess 

2. Familiar parts 

3. Letter sounding 

4. Syllabication 

C. Comprehension 

1. Word meanings 

2. Sentence comprehension 

3. Paragraph comprehension 

a) Details 

b) Important ideas 

The teacher who tries this method of in- 
formal diagnosis of reading difficulties will 
be surprised at how rapidly she develops 
skill in its use. She will find before! long 
that she can td\ a surprising amount about 
a child’s reading abilities and habits just 
by hearing him read a little from almost 
any book. She will find herself using this 
diagnostic ability easily and frequently in 
school work of all kinds. And the children 
under her charge will benefit greatly> for 
the teacher with the ability to diagnose 
reading difficulties will become in every 
possible way a better teacher of reading. 
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Building Readiness for Reading in First-Grade 
Children thru Special Instruction* 

Lillian Orme 


Elementary-school educators know that 
much of pup, 1 nonpromotion occurs in the 
hrst grade, that inability to read is a lead- 
ing reason for nonpromotion, and that 
many nonpromotions represent a failure of 
the school rather than of the pupil. P|a c . 
mg respons'b'hty on the schools is justified 
filer viewing the success of later remedial 

mstruetton which is adjusted to thTabm! 

« and interests of children. This outcome 
ggests that many children might have 
fucceeded from the beginning had their 
mit.al mslruction been as well adjusted to 
tcaehl’ng 

With this knowledge in mind we ex- 
penmented with a special program 
■nmal instruction at the W. \V. Ya,, s 
School Kansas City, Missouri. Ours*. 

JWcial >U |«fp CS "' erC: (a) to develop a 
apecial read, ness program with emphasis 
on the reading needs of first-grade pupfi, 

and fc T 1" Va '“ C ° f " ad; "'“ materials' 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 
The matched group technic was used 
Altering fi,!, Stade Pupils „ c ,e divided 

into two group, one control group and 
one experimental, each group having ,he 


same distribution of intelligence test scores 
as determined by the Revised Sanford- 
B.net Scale. Two rooms of first-graders 
taught by two regular teachers made up 
he control group. One room, taught by 
e writer, made up the experimental 
group. r 

During the first month in school, all the 
nrst-graders were given the Metropolian 
Read, ness Tests. The scores showed that 
lightly more than 78 pe, cent of all the 

ch Wren werc no( fc3dy for formai , n _ 

truction tn reading: 77 per cent of the 

c ~' gr ° UP ' 82 pcr o£ 

ond conf °, UP ' a " d 76 per cent ° f the «■> 
ona control group. 

andm C ^ andMe,hods - Th ' materials 
group m? 5 “ S ' d «« -he experimental 
used with the a PP rccla h’y from those 
mental group uwd™ 6 , r ° UpS ' T1 " " P “ ! ' 
Preparatory b o l " adm « rcadincss and 

eom%„yr., t t 0 b- - PUpil "'° Ab °°>“ ac - 
m'7mShs„h ! a rad ' rS>SUPP1CmCn - 

netic cards cU-y , picture card s» pho- 

-dr;^co„r„;. ,Kts ' a " dMh " b ^ 

groum w k f ° r r dinB in the control 

meme Th " W d " iEna " d b ? > b ' «(«*- 
with heh X r". al 'owed to proceed 
complete f Yt ' mlru ction in nearly 
ndt-h I 0 " 1 ° f cb “« of materials 
and techmes. Principal material, mcd 
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the control groups were the basal reading 
series, supplementary texts, preprimers, 
flash cards, charts, and similar ones. The 
absence of direction of procedures and 
technics for the control groups was to es- 
tablish or to maintain as nearly as pos- 
sible the conventional or normal practice 
of reading instruction. The only restriction 
was that reading readiness books were to 
be used only by the experimental group. 
For the experimental group a longer 
time was allowed for the readiness period 

Center of Interest 
Reading Center 

Reading table, chairs, bookcase, bulletin 
board, reading easel, readiness books, 
charts, Our Big Boo\, basic readers, 
workbooks, pictures, word phrases, and 
sentence cards, phonetic cards, chalk- 
boards, pocket card holder 

Library Comer 

Reading table and chairs, picture and 
story books, preprimers and primers, 
mounted pictures and picture cards, 
scrap books, picture dictionary 
Play Corner 

Playhouse equipment, dolls, toys 
Science Center 

Table, shelves of specimens and exhibits, 
magnet, aquarium 
Arithmetic Center 

Abacus, beads, bottles, (half pint, pint, 
and quart), buttons, clock dial, play 
money, ruler, yardstick, splints, calendar, 
geometric forms 
Painting Center 

Easel, newspapers, cloths, tempera paints, 
large brushes, jars 
Sharing Center 

Games, puzzles, toys, things children 
bring from home, class projects 

Results at End of the First Year. At 
the end of the first year, all the children 
were given the Gates Primary Reading 
Tests. The scores of the children of the 
experimental group were above those of 


before beginning teaching the reading 
skills. The length of the readiness period 
depended upon the developmental level of 
the individual child, his adjustment, and 
progress. The program of special instruc- 
tion was designed to include: (a) the city- 
adopted course of study, (b) activities to 
meet specific needs, and (c) provisions for 
the varying rates of progress of pupils. 

The room of the experimental group 
was arranged in seven centers of interest 
with appropriate materials: 

Purpose 

Children worked directly with the teacher 
for development of reading readiness and of 
reading. 


Free reading by the children 


Dramatic play and social experiences 
Interest and observation 


To help develop number readiness and build 
number concepts 


Medium for self-expression and development 
of physical dexterity 

Child interest in and sharing with others 

the children in both control groups. A gain 
of two months on the average was made by 
the experimental group over the first con- 
trol group and three months over the sec- 
ond control group. 
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Results at End of the Second Year. 
The pupils entered the second grade in the 
normal enrolment process. Since each class 
remained fairly intact, there was oppor- 
tunity for further study of the effects of 
the readiness program. The writer did 
not teach the pupils in the second grade. 
Although no special instruction was pro- 
vided during the second year, the prob- 
abtlity of permanence of the earlier in- 
struction was indicated by the results of 
the Gates Advanced Primary Reading 
tests which were given to the pupils at 
! h ' ' nd th « year. The children who 
ad been in the experimental group main- 
tained superiority in all areas of the tests. 
The predictive value of the reading read!- 
ness tests used before beginning reading 
va, shown by the fact that those pupa® 
s ho reached or exceeded the norm on die 

" mVariab ! y !UCC " dcd 'vith 

reading and. conversely, the poor risks 
emamed poor risks except for the few 


tvho received the adjusted program of in- 
struction in the experimental group. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR SCHOOL 
PROGRAMS 

Children of the first grade who are 
found to have deficiencies in readiness 
should neither he excluded from the first 
grade and put with younger children in 
the kindergarten nor forced into a begin- 
ning reading program for which they are 
not ready. They should be given a definite 
program of readiness training which offers 
them a chance to succeed, with methods 
and materials adjusted especially to meet 
their needs and abilities. 

At all times the first-grade program 
must be planned for the continual develop- 
ment of the skills necessary for reading 
progress. By presenting a varied and rich 
reading readiness program the first-grade 
,s /““red of guiding a maximum 
number of pupils to success in reading. 
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Ready to Read?* 

Elisabeth Af. ]en\ins 


nam'ih" 1 ’ "“ h " ° f '' m ' di “> reading 
name the most common deficiency in her 

b ? Cfc /7" d .-J »he is almost ccr- 
I ■ Tt d ' ,hc l’“P ils ' “inability to 
distinguish between the various sounds in 
the spoken Words" or their "lack of audi. 
lory discrimination of sounds” 

“These retarded reader, hase the i„,c|. 
Iigence to learn,” a sixth grade re ac h cr 

LXM (April, 1954), 5«. 90, 


{u,',”^hen U -r ' and ‘ h ' y ’ re " 0t ' t0nc dcaf -’ 

lion of a word°anv '° T aud ; tory P" CC P- 
nil.” ’ y word, they’re just plain 

the visual^ Sh ° U,d thc ““ditory precede 

rhildr^T^dt, WOrdSb “‘. n ' Mt 

Parents 'fin f dln<:ss Program provides, 
reading’ ^ •» >« formal 

h "“it until their children have 
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achieved an adequate background for read- 
ing, once they understand its relation to 
future success in reading. Even after the 
children have begun reading, their audi- 
tory education should continue, not only 
in the first grade, but on all subsequent 
levels of learning to read. 

LEARNING TO HEAR THE SPOKEN 
UNITS IN WORDS 

We begin our auditory experience by 
learning to hear what is known as the be- 
ginning of familiar words. Sometimes we 
start with the children’s names. I may say, 
“I sec someone whose name begins with 
ca (pronouncing, not spelling the unit). 
Who is it; can you tell?” 

“You’re right! It’s Cathy.” 

“This time I’m thinking of someone 
whose name begins with wi" 

“William,” the children answered. 
“Sure enough! But we have someone 
else whose name begins just like Wil- 
liam’s.” 

“Billy,” I was told. 

“No, Billy begins with bi and the name 
I’m thinking of begins with wi. What girl 
in our room has a name that begins with 
wi?" 

“Winifred,” I was finally told, and we 
were on our way, learning to hear (but 
not yet see) spoken units in words. 

From the children’s names, it’s an easy 
step to familiar action words. I may say, 
“I am going to ask you to do something. 
As soon as you hear what it is, you may do 
it.” 

“You may cla-p.” 

The children clap to show that they 
recognized the word by its units cla and 
(p). 

“Now let’s ski-p.” 

“Now let’s see how high we can stre-tch, 
strc-tch.” 

"That felt restful, too, didn’t it? Now 
let’s see how nicely you can si-t. Good for 
you! That was fun, too, wasn’t it?” 

The children will want to go on and 
on, but if you have managed to get even 


this much done in one uninterrupted 
period, you are among the fortunate few 
who still have time to teach. 

It’s tomorrow now, and I may say, 
“Let’s play the game in a different way. I 
am going to say the word in its parts but 
this time you must tell what the word is. 
Here we go!” 

“My word is ho-p, ho-p.” George an- 
swered, “hop,” showing that he had rec- 
ognized the word by its spoken units, its 
beginning and ending. 

“Tell us the word again, George, but 
this time let’s hear a nice strong (p) at 
the end of the word, shall we?” (pro- 
nouncing, not naming the letter p). 

This time George came through with a 
beautiful ending on his word, and of 
course, I expressed my pleasure in his suc- 
cess. After that, not only George, but 
nearly all the others tried harder than 
ever to improve their speech. 

We then continued the exercise with the 
following one-syllable action words. The 
hyphen shows where to divide the word in 
pronouncing it to the children. 


ru-n 

ea-t 

swi-m 

sweep 

scru-b 

kno-ek 

stoo-p 

smi-le 

tur-n 

sli-de 

slee-p 

si-t 


From our action words we extended our 
experiences to things in the room. 

“I see something and its name begins 
with clo and ends with (ck). What is it. 
Gene?” 

Gene answered, “clock.” If he hadn’t, I 
would have repeated the word clo-ck, 
clo-ck, clearly and distinctly in its two 
parts or units. 

“Congratulations, Gene! You pronounced 
such a nice (ck) at the end of dock 

Other things in the room provided the 
words for our listening experiences . 

fla-g de-sk b!o<k 

fi-sh sha-de ligh-t 

sea-t toy-s (z) pa-stc 

car-d 
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After that, the names of animals fur- 
nished material for further experiences in 
auditory discrimination. 

du-ck mou-se do-g 

goo-se ca-t chick 

gee-se pi-g shee-p 

goa-t 

We also used pictures of playthings, 
foods, and things to wear to provide the 
motive and the names for our exercises. 

Perhaps it should be pointed out: 

1. Each of the words I pronounced to 
the children is composed of two spoken 
units, a beginning and ending unit. 

2. The vowel is included in the begin- 
ning unit because it is always pronounced 
with the beginning, and not with the end- 
ing consonant of the word or syllable. In 
speaking and singing the word dap for ex- 
ample, dap , s pronounced da-p never 

a P ronou "“ d flo-g never fl-ag; 

and ends wifh 

C ° r " Ctly P rot '° ul '« d 

IP) and not (p„h) as is so often heard- r 
IS pronounced (,) and no, (tuh); and ,it^ 
hitter d should no, be pronounced (duh)- 
or 8< (guh); or b (buh) ’’ 

r=adS„l d d i "“‘ M " “ ,h " - 

5 - Encouraging children to pronounce 
he units in the words distinctly does much 
^improve their speech in all ,hei r £ 

It might be of interest to report- 

'• Thc results »f onr repeated effort, 
pronounce the endings, as well as The b 7 
ginnmgs of words, are already discern ® t 
in the children’s daily speech. 

2. The art of listening and speaking 
learned ,n these simple exercises is car™ 
mg over mo aU our language aclvitfe. 

I he childrens voices, too feeble to be 

for',he a c,a"^m. nOWfc0mi "^ d "I“- 


RECOGNIZING A WORD BY ITS 
BEGINNING 

“Now we’re ready for another new ex- 
perience. I am going to pronounce the be- 
ginning of a word. But only its beginning I 
Then you must tell what the word is.” 
“That’s easy I” I was told. 

Fine! Here we go. I see something in 
the room and its name begins with fla. 
What is it, Bonnie?” 

Bonnie answered, “flies.” 

Flies,” I said, “begins with flie, and the 
word we want begins with fla" 

I know!” Charles said. “It’s flag.” 

After having listened to the other chil- 
dren’s responses, I again called on Bonnie, 
and again she missed. But by and by she 
caught on” as one of the children said, 
and now Bonnie is succeeding with the 
rest of us. 

’’What other words can you think of 
that begm like flag?" t asked. 

"a C res P onses came almost instantly: 
fl at - flight, flash l" “And flabber- 
gastedl Dwight said, showing that he had 
learned something from his teacher. 

Here are the names of other things in 
Ae room, of which I pronounced only the 

® rTi?'. MrJl “ P arent beses indi- 
cate the children’s responses. 

. • pi (pictures) 

do n d wi < windows ) 

dock char (chart) 

A- tei) cur (cur,ai, “) 

diJ^ nt u day 1 ,old thc otiiWion. “You 
inn to ,| V C foilcnlay, I know you’re go- 

7 r cn ,oday - 1 am thi " ki "s 

With i t r a,Ure and its name begins 
you pet it." ’" 5 S ° ft Paws and P“ r « when 

.“Cat,” came the answer. 
fl k ^TauLel a g -™gr amCS 5 ° U " d ’“ St 
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carrots, cantaloupe, captain, camera, cap, 
, calendar, Carol and candy. 

“I know another one,” Mildred volun- 
teered, “camanure.” 

“That sounds like a brand new word,” 
I said. “Can you tell us what it means?” 

“Yes,” said Mildred obligingly, “it’s 
what you spread on the garden to make 
the stuff grow!” 

It was George who came to the rescue. 
“I know what she means,” he said. “Mil- 
dred thinks cow begins with ca." 

The next day the children gave me all 
the words they knew that begin with bu: 
butter, bugs, butterflies, bus, bunches, 
buns, bumps, bumpers, and last of all the 
little word but. 

So we were one step nearer the goal of 
readiness for independent word recogni- 
tion in reading. 

RECOGNIZING THE BEGINNING OF A 
WORD 

“This time were going to play our game 
the other way round. I am going to pro- 
nounce the whole word and you must tell 
how it begins. Tell only the beginning. 
Nothing more! If I say jump, you will 
answer “ju” because jump begins with ju. 
“Jump.” 

Everyone laughed and answered “ju.” 
“Now what beginning do you hear in 
clap?” 

Charles, in answering “cla” pronounced 
such a nice (a) at the end of cla, we all 
clapped for him. 

“What beginning do you hear in 
sheep?" I asked. 

Donna answered, “shee.” 

I then pronounced the animals’ names 
below. After each pronunciation the pupil 
told how the word begins. The under- 
scoring indicates the pupils’ correct re- 
sponses. 

cA/cks puppies fox 

</«cks camc\ mouse 

cr<bs Iamb mice 

P* & 


RECOGNIZING THE ENDING OF A 
WORD 

“Now comes another new experience. 
We have been hearing the beginnings of 
words, now we’re going to hear the sound 
at the end of our words. We know that sit 
begins with si, but how does it end? 

“What sound do you hear at the end of 
sit, Charles?” 

Charles answers “t” giving the sound, 
not the name of the letter. 

“Good for you, and that was such a 
nice, clear (t) you gave us.” 

“What sound do you hear at the end of 
ca-p, Donna?” (pronouncing the word in 
two parts to give Donna the help she 
seems to need). “Listen again Donna. 
What sound do you hear at the end of 
ca — p, ca — p ? ” 

This time Donna got it and we all re- 
joiced with her. 

I then pronounced each of the following 
words, asking each time, “What sound do 
you hear at the end of ?” (always pro- 

nouncing the ending of the word strongly) : 


goa-t 

shee-p 

trai-n 

tru-ck 

wa-tch 

chie-f 

sle-d 

be-d 

be-Il 

dru-m 

hou-se 

sto-ve 

boo-k 

do-g 

roo-m 

We followed the same 
the following action words: 

procedure with 

ho-p 

swee-p 

smi-Ie 

ski-p 

sli-de 

stre-tch 

kno-ck 

tur-n 

ska-te 


ru-n 

Finally we had the fun of demonstrating 
the skills we had so far achieved. “Let’s 
have a little test, shall we?” I asked. “Each 
of you, in turn, may answer my question, 
beginning with Ronald. On your mark! 
Get set! Here we go!” 

“What beginning do you hear in sand? 
In bell? In stick? 

“What sound do you hear at the end of 
sit? At the end of cup? At the beginning 
of hats? At the beginning of bus ? 
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Think of a word that begins with se" 

To my amazement, I got seven, seventy, 
several, send, sell, selfish and even sepa- 
rate l 

“What beginning do you hear in bug, 
in bed, in box?” 

It was exciting to hear each correct re- 
sponse: “bu, be, bo." 

How well would my friend’s remedial 
reading “cases’’ do on a test like this I 
wondered. 


THE READING TEACHER’S READER 

From our auditory experience we pro- 
ceed to visual discrimination of familiar 
words. And from there, after many weeks, 
to the first book in Functional Phonetics 
which prepares the children for independ- 
ent word recognition in reading. 

4t ' V ^ en m y young readers begin to beg, 
Please don’t help me! I can work that 
word out myself with my cues,” I know 
that we are enjoying the returns of our 
investment in readiness for reading. 
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Readiness and the Development 
Ability at All School Levels* 


of Reading 


Elona Sochor 


The concept of readiness for learni™ 

; 

m a classroom is forfeited. ^ ght 

A state of readiness at anv i 

•■me ha, a highly complex naL« lu " 
composite of a pupd’s phy„ C al, 10cW 1 “ a 
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reading ability is a continuous process ex- 
tending in some respects into college in- 
struction. Insuring readiness for reading 
must o£ necessity be a continuous process. 

Considerations in readiness for reading, 
then, may be classified into two categories 
for purposes of discussion: Those basic to 
any learning process; and those that apply 
more specifically to reading. 

READINESS EOR LEARNING 

Basic considerations in readiness for any 
kind of learning include: (1) physical 
status, (2) mental capacity, and (3) emo- 
tional-social maturity and adjustment. In 
reading, “A mental, emotional, and physi- 
cal readiness for sustained reading activi- 
ties possesses as much significance in a 
modern secondary school as it does in a 
modern primary school.” 

Physical Status. Much is known about 
the importance of physical factors. The 
need for recognizing physical disability is 
obvious. A child who is unable to see the 
printing on a page cannot perceive the 
words. The child with a hearing loss will 
not profit from much of the typical ac- 
tivity in auditory discrimination. The mal- 
nourished or ill child will be unable to 
put forth the sustained attention necessary 
in reading. Such children are not ready for 
the tasks demanded. 

Less commonly accepted, above the 
“first-grade,” are differences in physical 
malnutrition and make-up. For example, 
some children do not have the visual skills 
necessary for reading until they reach 
seven years of age. Others lack the physi- 
cal coordination needed for easy and fluent 
writing until they arc nine or ten years 
old. Nor can all children attain the same 
proficiency in any one physical activity. 
Regardless of the level, setting up require- 
ments which demand physical desclop- 
ment beyond that which exists merely cre- 
ates problems in attitudes and habits. Such 


requirements are not taking into account 
physical readiness. 

Mental Capacity. Mental capacity is 
significant in learning in that it helps to 
determine the quality and abstractness of 
thinking possible. Although the reliability 
and validity of any intelligence quotient 
may be questioned, the fact remains that a 
range in capacity does exist. AH children in 
the ninth grade, for example, are not ca- 
pable of understanding materials designed 
for the “average” ninth grader. There is 
no method, technique, or formula to make 
such readiness possible. In contrast, some 
ninth graders will have the ability to do 
college-level work. 

Range in intelligence has other implica- 
tions for readiness. If pupils cannot grasp 
certain abstractions, placing them regu- 
larly in situations which demand such 
thinking results only in failure. If differ- 
ences in capacity have not been cared for 
in previous teaching, those children with 
intelligence indices at the lower end of 
the scale may not have learned as much as 
they could have. Since those with lower 
capacity learn more slowly and less than 
those with higher, an increasingly greater 
range in readiness as children grow older 
is to be expected. 

Emotional-Social Factors. Emotional 
maturity and social adjustment are potent 
factors in readiness for learning. The pupil 
who is overly insecure, anxious, or fearful 
cannot attend to learning activities with- 
out his personal problems interfering. The 
one who lacks self-confidencc, who is too 
dependent on others, who cannot accept re- 
sponsibility may be defeated before he en- 
ters a classroom. Inability to respond to a 
teacher or to classmates without hostility 
and resentment, to share in the normal 
give-and-take in a classroom frequently re- 
sults in aggression or withdrawal. Ignor- 
ing such children's lack of readiness pro- 
duces frustrated unachievcrs with tin 
htahhy attitudes toward themselves, others, 
and learning. 
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READINESS FOR READING 
Readiness for an activity involving read- 
ing has two aspects: those in the reader 
and those in the material to be read. Since 
materials are selected for children, evalua- 
tions of reading readiness begins with the 
child. 

Among the factors which must be con- 
sidered in appraising a pupil’s readiness to 
read, regardless of the level are: (1) a 
background of knowledge, (2) oral lan- 
^ U3g / k cility ’ ( 3 ) achievement in read- 
m B> (4) a purpose for reading, and (5) 
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Insuring adequate background cannot 
be relegated to a particular time of the 
year. It is a daily process. Even when a 
pupil has the basis for new learning, the 
appropriate knowledge must be called to 
mind by the teacher or the pupil himself, 
if he knows how. 

Oral Language. Reading is a language 
process. In the normal sequence of lan- 
guage development, control of the spoken 
symbol precedes control of the printed 
symbol. Thinking precedes both. Insur- 
ing oral language facility as one element in 
readiness for reading has two advantages. 

First, the thinking process that is basic 
to language can best be appraised and de- 
veloped through speaking. Oral expression 
t at is precise, logical, and concise indi- 
cates the ideas have been understood and 
organized. The problem of interpreting 
and evaluating an author’s ideas is far 
more complex than thinking about and 
conveying clearly one’s own. If thinking 
does not precede speaking, it will not pre- 
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Achievement at any level of difficulty 
in reading includes the two factors al- 
ready discussed, i.e., a background of 
knowledge and oral language facility, plus 
the body of understandings, abilities, and 
skills necessary to reading for meaning. 
The latter is commonly organized into 
three categories: word perception, com- 
prehension, and application. Basic to all 
of these categories is the realization that 
words stand for concrete objects, for ideas, 
and for feelings. 

Word perception has two aspects: 
meaning and word form. Appropriate 
knowledge, previously discussed, results in 
the first. Ability to associate meaning to 
the symbol, which is basic to reading, and 
skills in recognizing and analyzing word 
forms are necessary for the second. Both 
aspects must exist to a suitable degree be- 
fore a reader is ready to comprehend at a 
given level of difficulty. 

The need for developing concepts has 
already been discussed. The ability to pro- 
nounce words correctly does not insure 
comprehension. Betty could say “fathoms,” 
but she had no concept for the word. Since 
this was a key word, she was unable to 
understand the sentence. The meaning as- 
pect of word perception is basic. Moreover, 
too many unknown concepts in material 
indicates lack of readiness for reading that 
material. 

Ability to recognize or attack the word 
form itself is an index to readiness for 
reading a selection. Even the substitution 
of a for the affects meaning: "Give me a 
ball” is not synonymous with “Give me 
the ball.” 

Moreover, word recognition and word 
attack skills are developed sequentially. 
There is a state of readiness for the devel- 
opment of each one. When a child cannot 
hear the difference between consonant 
sounds, he is likely to have difficulty in 
(1) associating the correct sound with the 
visual symbol, the letter, and (2) using the 
consonant sound in attacking words. If he 
can't distinguish between long and short 


vowel sounds, he won’t be able to apply 
the “final e" principle in reading or writ- 
ing. Common is the case of the pupil who 
persistently omits syllables in words. Upon 
analysis, it becomes evident that the learner 
cannot identify the number of syllables 
heard and frequently even omits them in 
speech. The student who is unable to use 
the dictionary may lack many of the back- 
ground skills that are assumed mastered 
before he begins to learn how to use it. In 
each case, the learner is not ready for the 
advanced skill because he lacks one or 
more of the basic skills. 

Comprehension. Readiness to compre- 
hend necessitates all of the factors dis- 
cussed in this paper. Particularly significant 
are the thinking processes, the necessary 
concepts, and the ability to see relation- 
ships between words in context. 

Thinking is basic to comprehension, and 
the ability to think must be established be- 
fore a pupil is ready to read. Likewise, a 
reader must have concepts with which to 
think if he is to comprehend. 

A student must also grasp the meaning 
of groups of words such as are found in 
phrases and sentences. He must see the 
relationships between sentences in a para- 
graph and between paragraphs in a selec- 
tion. 

Nor is it enough that learners be ready 
to grasp just the stated facts in material 
read. They must also be ready to draw 
conclusions and generalizations, to con- 
trast and evaluate, to sense tone, mood, and 
intent. These comprehension skills and 
abilities necessitate higher levels of think- 
ing, or critical thinking. Readers must be 
able to think critically before they are 
ready to comprehend critically. 

Application. Before a pupil is ready to 
use or apply what he has gained from 
reading, he must have a great degree of 
understanding, he must see relationships, 
and he must have control over the neces- 
sary skills and abilities. For example, in 
outlining from several sources read, be 
must first understand what was sutrd and 



implied in the sources. He must see how 
the ideas fit together. He must be able to 
identify the main topics and the related, 
significant details. Finally, he must know 
how to set down these ideas in outline 
form. Until a pupil has the necessary un- 
derstandings, abilities, and skills to do all 
these, he is not ready to outline from sev- 
eral sources independently. 

Purpose. One element in readiness for 
reading is the identification of needs that 
can be satisfied through reading. These 
needs are the purposes for reading. Such 
motivation is intrinsic to the extent that 
the needs are actually learner needs, under- 
stood and accepted by the learner. More- 
over the needs are recognized and stated 
prior to the reading. 

Identifying a purpose for reading con- 
tributes further to readiness. It Kelps to 
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to read a fifth reader. If a ninth grader is 
frustrated by a social studies text designed 
for and read well by the “average” seventh 
grader, he will be more frustrated by a 
textbook designed for the ninth “grade” 
level. When a high school senior sees no 
need to read a physics text, he is not ready 
to do so. 

The difficulty of materials depends 
largely on: (1) the number, difficulty, and 
strangeness of facts, (2) the vocabulary, 
terminology, or symbols representing those 
facts, and (3) the context, or language set- 
ting, of the facts. 

Materials in the content fields frequently 
pose problems for readers. Readiness has 
|o be present to deal with the concise, all- 
inclusive expository style, and the sen- 
tences filled with unfamiliar, difficult con- 
cepts and terminology. 

The fact that such readiness is assumed 
° , e . P rescm I 135 contributed greatly to the 
problem of verbalism in the schools, i.c., to 
he number of students who “read" with 
hide or no comprehension. 
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Auditory Disabilities Related to Reading 

Edward Pratt 


Speech and listening activities are an in- 
tegral part of the background of experi- 
ences which the reader brings to the 
printed page. For the beginning reader 
they constitute the background of language 
experience. Many abilities relative to re- 
ceiving and expressing ideas through lan- 
guage symbols are established in the pre- 
school years. Reading requires the use of 
these abilities to interpret visual, rather 
than auditory, symbols. Auditory abilities 
and disabilities with respect to language 
will be important influencing factors as 
reading ability develops. 

NATURE OF AUDITORY DISABILITIES 
To make an effective response to oral 
discourse, the ear must be able to receive 
the stimuli, there must be ability to differ- 
entiate among stimuli, and there must be 
ability to interpret the stimuli that are re- 
ceived and identified. Disabilities can re- 
sult in relation to any of these elements of 
auditory perception. 

Hearing acuity which will enable the in- 
dividual to receive sounds in the frequency 
range of spoken language at the intensity 
level used in ordinary speaking situations 
is essential for effective participation in 
oral language activities. H. Davis indicates 
that the most generally accepted estimate 
of the percentage of school children suffer- 
ing some degree of hearing loss is 5 per 
cent. A large portion of those suffering 
some degree of hearing loss show an aver- 
age of 20 decibels or less loss in the speech 


range. If the hearing loss is no greater 
than 20 decibels, hearing for language pur- 
poses is not greatly affected. Apparently, if 
speech symbols can be distinguished by the 
hard-of-hearing, their responses to those 
symbols can be similar to the responses of 
those who hear the symbols at a lower 
level of intensity. 

Disabilities in the identification of basic 
speech sounds and pronunciation units 
may result from poor auditory discrimina- 
tion in listening situations and poor articu- 
lation in speech situations. Sound elements 
may be confused unless the auditor is able 
to detect nice differences among these 
stimuli. As we attempt to speak, articula- 
tion and enunciation may be inaccurate. 
This inaccuracy may, or may not, affect 
auditory discrimination. At an early age 
we establish a pattern of behavior for 
identifying and using spoken language 
symbols. Our response may exhibit careful 
auditory discrimination, articulation, and 
pronunciation, or it may exhibit slovenly 
and inaccurate practices in regard to these 
abilities. 

The third grouping of auditory disabili- 
ties is associated with interpreting or com- 
prehending spoken language. In addition 
to identifying the pronounced words, we 
must be able to make certain responses in 
the listening situation if meaning is to be 
developed. These responses would include 
such skills as being able to infer relation- 
ships that are not specifically stated; being 
able to perceive main and subordinate idea 
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relationships; being able to perceive the 
sequence of happenings in a story; and 
being able to react appropriately to the 
oral presentation. As in the case of symbol 
identification, habits are formed as we at- 
tempt to interpret spoken language; and 
disabilities may result. 

RELATIONSHIP OF AUDITORY DISA. 
BILITIES TO READING ABILITY 
As previously stated, speech and listen- 
ing actmtics constitute the background of 
anguage experience for beginning reading. 
Listening and speaking ability do not in- 
sure success in the development of read- 
ing ability, because the skills of reading 
represent an entirely new area of learning 
to be mastered. The person who listen! 
well and speaks well has a good language 
background for reading development. £ 
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effect, since disabilities will influence the 
size of the speaking-listening vocabulary. 

Phonics enables the pupil to use his 
knowledge of pronunciations and ability to 
hear the basic speech sounds in the inde- 
pendent identification of the word sym- 
bols used in reading. Inability to discrimi- 
nate between the initial 4 T and initial 
v sounds would lead to confusion on the 
words “very” and “fairy.” Other diffi- 
culties of a similar nature may occur as 
be attempts to associate sounds with let- 
ters. Substitution of the “t” sound for the 
s sound in the initial position in spoken 
words may cause difficulty in phonics with 
such discriminations as “tow and so, tack 
and s jck, Ted and said, and tick and sick.” 
Donald D. Durrell and Helen A. Murphy 
havc_ presented experimental evidence 
ich supports the contention that prac- 
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these correlations are the .51 to ..56 re- 
ported by Robert Hall, the .64 reported by 
Lloyd E. Pratt, and the .80 reported by 
William E. Young. The abilities needed 
for reading comprehension have been 
treated in the professional literature for a 
number of years, and the abilities needed 
for listening comprehension have also been 
reported in recent studies. Comparison of 
these abilities reveals that most of the skills 
are common to both language reception 
modes. 

Regardless of whether or not a one-to- 
one relationship between reading compre- 
hension and listening comprehension skills 
can he considered a tenable hypothesis, 
participation in listening activities does 
provide a background of experience in the 
interpretation of language symbols. The 
effectiveness of listening comprehension 
will determine the quality of concepts de- 
veloped in language experience, and the 
variety of these experiences will affect the 
range of concepts available for related 
reading experience. If the listener is un- 
able to develop essential comprehension 
skills, this mode for language experiencing 
has been limited; and other language ex- 
periences will be affected. 

EVALUATION AND REMEDIATION OF 
AUDITORY DISABILITIES 

The evaluation of hearing acuity has im- 
portance in relation to reading and in re- 
lation to general language development. 
Teachers should become aware of symp- 
toms of hearing loss; but in many cases 
these symptoms may be associated with 
other causations (i.e., low mental ability 
and lack of interest, etc.). If possible, ade- 
quate information should be obtained 
through the administration of audiometer 
tests. Observation and other uncontrolled 
evaluation processes fall short of desired 
effectiveness for screening as well as for 
precise determination of hearing loss. Au- 
diometer tests should be repeated at in- 
tervals to locate disabilities of recent origin. 

If persons with moderate hearing losses 


are to remain in the regular classroom, 
training in lip reading and speech should 
be provided by the teacher or a specialist. 
Teachers should also adjust the seating to 
compensate for the hearing disabilities. 

Auditory discrimination of initial con- 
sonants is commonly evaluated in reading 
readiness tests. It should also be evaluated 
at later stages in relation to other phonics 
elements, structural elements, and pronun- 
ciations derived from the dictionary. The 
individual who is able to hear the like- 
nesses and differences in initial consonants 
can probably be led to make other auditory 
discriminations, but this should not be 
taken for granted. Most diagnostic reading 
tests evaluate abilities related to visual dis- 
crimination, but do not check auditory dis- 
crimination. 

Some diagnostic tests designed for use 
with specific basal readers do evaluate 
auditory discrimination of word analysis 
elements introduced in those readers. 
Teacher-made tests are valuable in diag- 
nosing specific disabilities. 

When specific disabilities in auditory 
discrimination have been diagnosed, re- 
lated instruction should be provided. A 
prerequisite for working with sound ele- 
ments, pronunciation units, and accent is 
the ability to hear them in words. Instruc- 
tional procedure in re-teaching should be 
similar to instructional procedure in ini- 
tial teaching. Listening for the specific 
sound should come first, followed by dis- 
crimination between the given sound and 
other similar sound elements. 

Standardized tests which evaluate some 
aspects of the ability to interpret ora! lan- 
guage are available. On the elementary 
school level the Durrell-Sullivan Reading 
Capacity Tests evaluate the ability to iden- 
tify meanings for pronounced words and 
certain abilities associated with the inter- 
pretation of paragraphs read orally. The 
Brown-Carlsen Listening Comprehension 
Test is useful at the secondary school level. 

In a study designed to evaluate a pro- 
gram for the improvement of listening in 
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tirade six, Pratt reported a significant gain 
m favor of the experimental group which 
received instruction in listening. The in- 
struction provided in this experiment in- 
volved lessons related to specific listening 
comprehension skills. Additional research 


is necessary to determine the validity of 
relating reading comprehension skills to 
listening comprehension skills for instruc- 
tional purposes. However, increasing lis- 
tening ability will improve the language 
background for reading activities. 
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ganization of reports, study skills, and 
leisure-time reading. 

Teacher as a Guidance and Resource 
Person. While the teacher’s primary re- 
sponsibilities are (a) to develop a desire in 
children to want to read and (b) to teach 
them the skills to fulfil this desire, the in- 
dividualized program of instruction places 
the teacher more emphatically in the role 
of a guidance and resource person than he 
has been heretofore. He moves about the 
room listening to children read, helping 
them with problems in their reading, not- 
ing difficulties that will need further atten- 
tion, discussing concepts and understand- 
ings, and conferring about materials. 

All Must Understand Objectives. 
None of the objectives stressed in other 
methods of reading instruction can be sac- 
rificed because an individualized approach 
is used. Rather, these objectives are more 
strongly emphasized. The basic skills 
(listed in any good textbook on reading) 
receive as much, if not more, attention in 
this program than in any other. 

However, beyond the conventional skills 
phase of the reading program, the individ- 
ualized approach achieves additional de- 
sirable objectives. It inspires the child to 
read, provides broader reading experiences, 
instils an appreciation of fine literature of 
all types, develops a spirit of self-evaluation, 
develops an ability to evaluate literature 
critically, and enables children to progress 
at their own reading levels more satisfac- 
torily. 

The achievement of these objectives de- 
pends to a great extent upon how well 
teachers, pupils, parents, administrators, 
and supervisors understand the objectives 
and how hard they strive to attain them. 
The program will be hampered without 
such a cooperative approach based on mu- 
tual understanding. 

Reading Materials. Reading should not 
be confined to basic readers but should em- 
brace all kinds of materials. Many sources 
will be available to children in their every- 
day contacts. 


Evaluation. Evaluating the results of a 
reading program is part of a basic philoso- 
phy of reading. The individualized ap- 
proach seems to offer greater opportunity 
to measure the child’s progress in reading, 
for, in the final analysis, growth in reading 
is an individual matter to be assessed for 
each child. 

Open-Mindedness. Any philosophy 
must admit experiment. Thus, no one 
method of teaching reading is best for all 
pupils at all times. As teachers become 
more experienced in the individualized ap- 
proach, they will find better ways to adapt 
the program to their own abilities and to 
the abilities of their pupils. 

These principles, then, form our basic 
philosophy of the individualized approach 
to the teaching of reading. They are the 
foundation of the detailed activities de- 
scribed in the remainder of this article. 

PREPARATION FOR THE PROGRAM 

Extensive preparation and organization 
are required for the launching of a pro- 
gram. These requirements refer particu- 
larly to the classroom, the parents, the 
materials of instruction, and to the supple- 
mentary personnel. 

The Classroom. As has been suggested, 
the individualized approach demands that 
the classroom teacher establish a good 
working relationship with the students. 
The children must realize that the teacher 
is there to help them with their difficulties, 
so that they may become better readers and 
have a more fervent desire to read. 

Having a part in planning the reading 
program is vital to this wholesome work- 
ing relationship. Some items that the chil- 
dren can help plan may include agreeing 
on the time for reading, setting up a book 
display, establishing a procedure for check- 
ing books in and out, securing books from 
the school and public libraries, caring for 
the library tables or the library corner, de- 
ciding on methods of evaluating materials 
read, developing procedures for keeping 
records of materials read, and selecting stu- 



dent helpers who may assist other children 
with their reading problems. 

If the children are to feel responsible for 
a good reading atmosphere, the teacher 
should guide them into asking such ques- 
tions as: Why do we want to read? Is it 
quiet enough for good concentration? 
How do we know when a book is too diffi- 
cult? How can we help ourselves to be- 
come better readers? Pupil participation in 
answering the questions will help to stimu- 
late the program. 

The Parents. Parents, like the children 
Participate more effectively in a program 
which they understand and approve. The 
teacher should explain to them his basic 
philosophy of teaching reading and seek 
their cooperation in securing suitable read, 
mg materials. In addition, the teacher 
should encourage parents to visit the class- 

vZtlVtca'h y T b "" r ' md ‘™ a " d 

formed W ' V ' sbtS *° a “ompli,h. In- 
formed parents can be strong supporters 
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and varied reading materials are essential 

' A, . s “H* of program, immediately the 
question arises, “Where y th 

enough materials?” Procurement 0 " 6 ^ 
nearly as difficult as it may L ' p $ ”* 
usually ate quite willing to contribufe 3 

ngmatenai, if they know what is * 

sired. Many public libraries will alkw a 
teacher to „g„ out f rom 25 

at a nme under hi, own name, andt 
children can obtain books on their own li- 
brary cards. Also, well-stocked school li 
branes are important. 

Resource materials, such as eueyclope- 
dias sconce books, aud social " tll Jg 
books, help children to understand that 
they read for many purposes other than 
pleasure or entertainment. 

In the lower grades, stories about the 
chtldren and their daily experiences may 
he reproduced on charts and used for read 
ing purpose,. These charts may be tacked 
on the waUs, made into class books, kept 
on an easel, or preserved by some other 
method for ready reference. 
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The children themselves may produce 
exciting reading materials. Their stories 
and reports may be bound with cardboard, 
decorated appropriately, illustrated attrac- 
tively, and placed in the room library. 

The children may work to more ad- 
vanced levels as authors. They may be- 
come proofreaders and produce stories that 
are relatively free of grammatical errors 
and high in interest level. This type of ma- 
terial often has a much greater appeal be- 
cause the experiences are personal ones 
told in words that most children compre- 
hend readily. Sometimes these books may- 
be put into the school library for other 
children in the school to read. 

The Supplementary Personnel. The 
librarian of the school plays a very im- 
portant part in this type of reading pro- 
gram Through frequent conferences w-irh 
■he classroom teacher, he soon becomes 
aware of the types and levels of books 
hat are desired hy a particular child. The 
hbramn will often point out to the child a 
h«>k or magazine article in which he 
fonks the child may be interested. The 
cooperation of the librarian also helps to 
provide a room library that may be 
changed from time to time. These books 
" , "“’''‘S' dis Played to arouse inter- 
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help them with words that they may not 
know. Usually, extended instruction should 
not be given at this time in order not to 
interrupt their thread of thought. How- 
ever, there are times when immediate at- 
tention will gain greater results, depending 
upon the child and the type of instruction 
needed at the time. 

The teacher may sit with different chil- 
dren and listen to them read aloud the 
portion of the story that they have been 
reading silently. At this time, the teacher 
will note children having similar diffi- 
culties in word analysis, word meaning, 
the understanding of ideas, oral expression 
of ideas, or other skills generally empha- 
sized in any reading program. The teacher 
need not listen to every child read every 
day in order to know who needs help. 

At a satisfactory time, the teacher may 
want to call together a few pupils who are 
having difficulties. It is in these small 
groups — always flexible, as some pupils 
may need very little help and others a 
great deal — that the greatest amount of 
time is spent in teaching the basic skills. 
At times, individuals are helped in the 
same way. 

As the program progresses, children 
learn that the teacher is willing and anx- 
ious to help each child with his individual 
difficulties. Each child receives this help 
without criticism or stigma, and he re- 
sponds to the teaching. Thruout this proc- 
ess, reading for meaning, rather than read- 
ing to pass tests, is emphasized. 

The total reading period is approxi- 
mately 50 minutes long. Part of this time 
is spent in checking and extending com- 
prehension. There are many interesting 
ways to do this other than just having a 
child read aloud or answer questions asked 
by the teacher. One of the most frequently 
used methods is having the child simply 
tell his story to the entire group or to a 
small group who may be reading out of 
the same book or to those who have been 
reading about the same subject. Another 
way that the pupil may show that he has 
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comprehended what he has read is by try- 
ing to “sell” his book or story to the group. 
Or a reader might tell his story as it ap- 
pears to him in a make-believe crystal ball 
— similar to the line put out by a fortune 
teller. Sometimes the children may desire 
to illustrate, dramatize, or sing what they 
have read. We believe that if a pupil can 
tell his story accurately thru these several 
mediums, he has comprehended the ma- 
terial. 

The classroom teacher contributes to 
stimulating interest in reading through 
recommending books, reading parts of 
books, poems, stories, and other interest- 
ing materials, telling stories, arranging at- 
tractive book displays, and other similar 
activities. From all of this encouragement, 
pupils develop a wider and more intense 
interest in children’s literature. 

EVALUATION 

The most commonly used types of evalu- 
ation are teacher and parent observation of 
children (particularly in regard to the kind 
of material selected, the amount of ma- 
terial, the difficulty of the material, the 
amount and kind of help needed to read 
successfully, and the reaction of children 
toward the material read), oral reading, 
creative writing, discussions of material 
read, standardized tests, teacher tests, in- 
formal inventory using basal readers, and 
the observed desire of children to want to 
read. 

The reactions of children themselves are 
necessary to complete an evaluation. A 
few typical statements of pupils follow; 

I like our reading period because I can read 
more and better stories. I don’t like it be- 
cause I get so interested sometimes that I read 
when I shouldn’t. 

Reading is more of a pleasure to me. I get 
books I really enjoy reading. It was never in- 
teresting listening to others read and missing 
lots of words. 

Since 1 get more help from die teacher, I 
work harder myself. 



THE INDIVIDUALIZED APPROACH 
We believe that the individualized ap- 
proach to teaching reading merits consid- 
eration by other elementary-school facul- 
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ties. First they may wish to experiment 
with it and then they will know whether 
or not to extend it thruout the school. 
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An Individual Program of Reading* 

Phyllis Parkin 


Ir-, 1 “f 36 eight- and nine- 
year olds, labeled "Fourth Grade," com- 
pleted a years program in reading under 
highly individualized method. The chil 
d ^vho had been introduced tol:;^ 
gram the previous September, took to i, 
like the proverbial ducks to water Th 
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Srii" ..... 
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The next query, "Why?” brought the 
following comments: * 

"I like individual reading because I can 
choose any book I want to read.” 

I like this kind of reading because I 
can read as fast as I want to.” 

38* Ed " Ca " 0nal Lear3er sMp (October, 1956), 34, 
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If only these thrilling testimonials had 
been caught on a tape to preserve the con- 
viction and the excitement in the young 
voices! Many teachers and supervisors con- 
sidering an individualized reading pro- 
gram seem to feel that these benefits men- 
tioned by the children ought to result. 
Doubts often come pouring into their 
minds, however, to water the courage it 
takes to launch such a program. Here, 
‘'out of the mouths of babes,” tumble 
words of sincere testimonial that should 
give them courage. 

WHAT IS NEEDED? 

Just what is needed to start an indi- 
vidualized reading program? First, chil- 
dren who want to read better and a 
teacher who wants to teach them to read 
by the best method she can devise. The 
teacher should be willing to give the in- 
dividualized plan of reading a fair trial 
with her children. Although the children 
will be happy for such an adventure, the 
teacher may be bothered by the uncertain 
feeling of not knowing all the answers in 
advance . There is no set pattern to follow; 
she must work one out as she goes. But 
she should have no fears. The children will 
help the teacher even as she helps them. 

A second “must” is a supervisor who 
approves and encourages the teacher in 
undertaking this kind of program. The 
teacher probably has not used this method 
before. There is no teachers’ manual to 
follow. The program, at least at the begin- 
ning, is bound to be of an experimental 
nature. The teacher’s greatest asset is an 
understanding person who can help her 
evaluate the progress she is making under 
the new plan, whether this person be prin- 
cipal, supervisor, or administrator. 

In the third place, a wide variety of 
reading materials must be available. This 
factor alone may make or break the ad- 
venture into individualized reading. In all 
probability, there will be on hand basal 
texts, supplementary readers and library 
books. In addition, assiduous use must be 


made of the public library, the bookmo- 
bile, of every possible source of books in 
the community. Parents, too, are usually 
willing to allow their children to share 
their books at school. Five books per child 
is perhaps a rough estimate for which to 
aim. These should range in difficulty ac- 
cording to the spread of abilities in the 
group of children using them. The as- 
sortment will include, in addition to those 
mentioned before, texts in the various 
subject matter areas such as social studies 
and science as well as numerous story 
books, easy and difficult, just for fun. 
There must be something to tickle every- 
one’s taste. The selections should be 
changed from time to time with care be- 
ing taken to retain those that some chil- 
dren are still looking forward to reading. 
At the time of change, books may be 
found to satisfy the particular needs or 
choices of certain children. As we well 
know, some children will read anything 
but some are “choosey,” and it is the 
teacher’s job to satisfy them all while at 
the same time she is trying to help the 
fussy child broaden his reading horizon. 

HOW TO BEGIN 

With teacher, children, and supervisor 
in the mood, and with a reasonably good 
supply of books of varying difficulty and 
diverse interests, how shall the program 
be initiated? This is perhaps the most im- 
posing barrier of all. Once hurdled, how- 
ever, it soon shrinks away to nothing. 

There is no right or wrong pattern. 
Here is the way one teacher did it. At 
the very beginning of the year, before any 
type of program was under way, she told 
the children that this year reading was 
going to be a little different. She explained 
that there would be no reading groups as 
such and that each person would choose 
his own book and read it as he was able. 
She talked with the pupils about choosing 
carefully and planning to finish the book 
begun. She also told them not to scorn a 
book that looked easy because in doing so 



they might cheat themselves out of a good 
Story. (This suggestion was made with 
the idea of lifting pressure from the slow 
reader who needed to choose an easy book 
to read.) 

The teacher further explained that, in. 
stead of calling groups of children to read 
with her every day, she would stop by to 
talk with each child about the book he 
was reading or to ask him to read to her 
She would always be present to answer 
questions or to help in finding a book. 

A TiV 0 ,im '- She wou,d bring to- 
gether children who needed the same kind 
of help and work with them in a group- 
his group would not remain the same 
though, from one day to the next. 
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Perhaps no child would be ready, the 
teacher thought, to list a book completed 
on the first day. On the contrary, several 
rapid .readers chose attractively packaged 
easy books and had several to list dur- 
ing the very first period. 

As the year went on, teacher and chil- 
dren found other activities that belonged 
in the reading period. One by one, the 
following were added: 

4. Read together. 

This came to mean one of two things: 
either two or three children sat together 
just or the sake of companionship, each 
reading his own book; or two or more 
children read together from the same 
nooks by taking turns reading orally or by 
playing parts.” 
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Sometimes a story or a part of a story 
offered excellent material for dramatiza- 
tion and a child would take charge of a 
group for such a project. 

Many times the book being read had 
information needed for a report or for use 
in other ways. Gerald needed tracing 
paper to get the pattern for a simple wagon 
he found described in a make-it-yourself 
book. Then he took down the directions 
to use at home. Diane drew illustrations of 
incidents or scenes that stirred her. Donny 
loved birds and took down information he 
wanted to put in his illustrated bird book. 
Dennis would tolerate nothing but trains 
for a while and he listed certain facts he 
wanted to keep. April and Susan found a 
vivid description of an oasis which im- 
pressed them so they transformed the word 
description into a diorama. These young- 
sters and many others actually put read- 
ing to work for them. 

The time set aside each day for reading 
grew from twenty-five minutes in Septem- 
ber to more than an hour in June and 
often started out with a listing together of 
these seven activities. These seldom ap- 
peared in the same order but each child 
would be engaged in one activity depend- 
ing upon which stage he had reached at 
the time. One item never came out on the 
list, perhaps because it was simply taken 
for granted: Get help from the teacher. 

An individualized reading program pro- 
vides a very great advantage. Children 
learn to read by reading. In this program, 
therefore, each child can do something 
about his own reading during all the time 
set aside for reading. He is also at liberty 
to continue his progress in any free time 
he has at home or at school. 

TEACHER’S RESPONSIBILITY 

It is obvious that in this type of pro- 
gram there is a shift in emphasis in the 
teacher’s responsibility. Instead of calling 
a group of children around her so that 
she may teach them all the same thing 
whether they need it or not, her duties are 


somewhat different. She must know >vhat 
books are on the shelves and she must 
know enough of their contents so that she 
will be able to advise the children in mak- 
ing their selections. 

She must never lack the time to en- 
courage and actually teach the #low 
worker. She must never fail to inspire the 
gifted reader to more effective use of his 
reading potential. Phonics is not omitted 
from this type of reading program but it 
is given only as it is needed, not rJts a 
routine procedure for everybody. Each day, 
the teacher should work with as many 
children as possible, talking with them, 
reading with them, noting their difficulties. 
From time to time, she will group those 
with similar needs for specific help. Ac- 
tually, she does all the kinds of teaching 
she would do under the group system but 
only for the pupils who need such help. 
Thus the teacher can permit other pupils 
to go on in their reading, never stopping 
until they get tired or come to some situa- 
tion they are unable to handle alone. 

EVALUATION OF LEARNING 

How can a teacher ascertain whether her 
children are learning to read better by 
this method? This seems to be the chief 
concern of those who are considering a 
more individualized approach. 

In the first place, the teacher need not 
be too concerned, for example, about the 
nine-year-olds who are reading from the 
short stories of Oscar Wilde and 'the 
Story of Fission, except perhaps to a$k, 
“Am I providing them with plenty of 
stimulating reading material?” 

Then, there are certain gains she can- 
not help observing: freedom of choice afid 
the joy that accompanies it; release from 
the tethering gait of the group; release 
from the stigma of the group label; a 
relaxed attitude toward reading; the pleas- 
ure of making reading a live, dynamic 
activity; more time for reading for the 
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ciency of instruction especially when the 
practice of automatic promotion enables 
the child to terminate his reading instruc- 
tion before his achievement has reached 
his grade level requirements. Increased 
enrollments, lack of experienced teachers, 
and conflicting theories on the teaching of 
the subject have all contributed to the 
problem of providing the desideratum in 
reading instruction. Occasional inadequate 
early training, the consequent lack of 
motivation, differences in native ability, 
interest variations, various emotional needs, 
and lack of varied reading materials 
adapted to the reading ability of the in- 
dividual child combine to render the ad- 
ministration of reading classes challeng- 
ing, certainly, but also frustrating unless 
the teacher can be made to feel that all 
these factors are being adequately handled. 

David H. Russell in his book Children 
Learn to Read presents an analysis of spe- 
cific components which enter into the 
problem of the individualization of read- 
ing and classifies these factors according to 
the grade level at which they are to be 
found. The substance of what he says, as 
found applicable to the junior high school 
grades, would indicate that the teacher of 
reading at this level should be especially 
alert to provide for differences such as 
these: 

1. Ability to make contributions to group 
experiences 

2. Variations in. background experiences 
necessary for understanding printed 
materials 

3. Wide variations in reading and speak- 
ing vocabularies 

4. Interest in learning to read more ef- 
fectively 

5. Deficiencies in oral reading skills 

6. Ability to associate concepts with 
printed matter 

?. Ability to read printed matter for spe- 
cific purposes 

8. Ability to do independent work 

9. Inefficient reading habits 

10. Knowledge of sources of information 


Effective reading instruction must begin 
with the acceptance of the fact that read- 
ing is a form of thinking and thinking is 
a highly personal process. Upon this 
premise, and having for its objective spe- 
cific provisions for the ten areas in which 
individual differences were found to be 
most prominent, a planned effort to in- 
dividualize reading instruction was in- 
augurated at Riverside Junior High 
School in Fort Worth, Texas, with the 
encouragement and cooperation of the 
principal. 

The program described here was car- 
ried out without resorting to experimental 
classes or disrupting the general reading 
curriculum as prescribed by the local school 
board. What was altered was the type of 
preparation on the part of the teacher and 
class procedures. 

All seventh-grade students at Riverside 
Junior High are grouped as homogeneously 
as possible on the basis of past perform- 
ance in their school work. 

This makes it possible to conduct satis- 
factory work with a minimum of class 
division or grouping. Usually two was felt 
to suffice. However, on the basis of the 
results of the Nelson Silent Reading Test, 
all of these homogeneous classes did re- 
veal wide ranges of ability, often as much 
as four and even five years. Efforts to 
meet individual differences by means of 
grouping beyond three would make the 
class progress slow and burden the teacher 
unduly. Hence, some means had to be de- 
veloped whereby the grouping could be 
made flexible without rendering the 
method of class management a greater 
problem. The solution was sought in the 
direction of standardization of class pro- 
cedures according to the ability level of 
individuals rather than that of general 
groups, and scaling progress according to 
the ability of the individual student to ad- 
vance rather than according to the aver- 
age progress of a group. This would solve 
the problem of grouping as well as indi- 
vidualization and leave the teacher free 
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to supervise individual work. Accord- 
ingly, all available state-adopted texts were 
assayed {or reading difficulty and sets o{ 
assignments covering the text were de- 
veloped. For each set of assignments a 
corresponding set of tests was constructed 
which consisted of three parts. The first 
part presented ten multiple-choice items on 
setting, main characters, theme, plot, fac- 
tual tecoUcetion, and the like. (See Sam- 
ple Assignment Sheet.) 


The second part of the test consisted of 
five true-false items and the third part of 
five vocabulary questions arranged, with 
multiple-choice answers. As a guide in the 
preparation of these tests, a sheet was pre- 
pared indicating elements of reading ma- 
terial which would constitute good ques- 
tion material. In this manner twenty tests 
were prepared for each text, and the an- 
swers were so arranged that one key would 
serve all tests. Test One corresponded to 


SAMPLE ASSIGNMENT SHEET 


PATHS AND PATHFINDERS 
Story 


STUDENT __ 

P a E e Comp. Vocab. 


2- The Haunted Desert pff .46 



3- Into the Shakes PC.87 

A. Rush Serum rf 12 2 

5. Dynamite Wanted pff.140 

— 
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Assignment One and to Key One. In this 
way class time was saved in making as- 
signments because the book proper for 
each child was determined from the Nel- 
son Silent Reading Text and the assign- 
ments for the chosen text were given the 
child on a typed sheet. The child was ex- 
pected to use the answer sheet given him 
at the same time to enter the answers to 
all questions for all tests. (See Sample 
Answer Sheet.) Since the tests were all 
keyed to one master Key, this sheet served 
any text that might have been assigned. 

An attempt to evaluate this completely 
individualized class procedure was made 
by conducting two classes of comparable 
ability with the two methods here de- 
scribed. In one class, the students were 
divided into the two groups which are 
most effectively handled by the average 
teacher, and the basal texts adopted by the 
local school board were used. Stories were 
assigned daily, and reading both oral and 
silent followed. Tests on the units and in- 
dividual stories were taken, and grades 
assigned accordingly. The same teacher 
worked with the second group, employ- 
ing the standardized assignment sheets and 
tests described. Both classes were given 
the Nelson Silent Reading Test at the be- 
ginning and at the end of the year. The 
first class covered two basal texts in the 
course of the year, while the second class 
averaged better than three, but the dif- 
ference between the two classes was most 
striking in the average growth for the year 
as measured by the Nelson Silent Reading 
Test given at the end of the year. The 
first group made an average of nine 
months’ growth, which would indicate 
satisfactory growth, but the advancement 
of the second group better than doubled 
that of the first. 

The class procedure in the case of the 
individualized group was not as compli- 
cated as that of the first group. Each child 
had his own assignment sheet and text. 
The child read each assignment in order 
and completed his notebook assignment 


on the story, which consisted of a nota- 
tion of the title of the story, the author, 
the student’s own list of new words 
learned, and a summary of the assignment 
covering the setting, main characters, n 
few sentence precis, and reading purpose. 
Then the student secured the proper test 
for his assignment from the file, took his 
test, and corrected it. He entered his score 
on his assignment sheet and began the 
next assignment. 

Oral reading practice was provided in 
the rending of plays by the class and pri- 
vate readings to the teacher. Group par- 
ticipation was not stressed because it was 
felt that this was provided in other cases 
such as social studies. Since each student 
had his own work cut out, the teacher was 
completely free to move about the room 
inspecting work, giving suggestions, and 
answering individual questions. 

General testing for report card purposes 
was not difficult because frequently the 
class procedure was interrupted for the 
reading of a special selection by the entire 
class. The common assignment provided a 
basis for grading for report card purposes 
in which relative class standing was a 
consideration. 

The original number of texts available 
to this individualized program was eleven. 
That number has since been increased to 
twenty-three. Reading materials are avail- 
able for assignment in a number of sub- 
ject fields such as social studies, history, 
geography, literature, and science. Integra- 
tion and the formation of life ideals are 
available in the form of biographical as- 
signments. Articles on current events are 
available in the form of assignments from 
The Readers Digest. 

Features of this reading program which 
make it readily adaptable to any school or 
grade level are: 

1. Adaptability of assignments to meet 
individual needs. Because assignments are 
standardized, . they can be selected by the 
teacher quickly as a remedy for any de- 
ficiency found in the child. Variety of 



assignment material enables the pupil’s 
interest to be used at a reading level in 
keeping with his ability. 

2. Standardization of \eys to all tests in 
all texts. This enables the teacher to check 
all work himself or allow the student to 
evaluate his own work with all the ad- 
vantages that accompany a self-scoring pro- 
gram. This also allows more time for ac- 
ual reading work because no time is 
consumed in class for correcting and re- 
turning papers. 

3. Wide variety „/ r „ di - 
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rassed since each student reports his prog- 
ress and score to the teacher individually 
while he receives advice and direction. 

6. Removes grouping problems while 
achieving the same ends. The difficulty in 
traditional grouping lies in the fact that 
the teacher remains one while the dif- 
ferences between students increase the 
longer the course lasts. The ability to 
handle more than two groups in a single 
class is not possessed by many teachers, yet 
it ts not unusual to find several levels in a 
class. This method provides for the most 
naturalgmuping at the outset and allows 
for flexibihty in regrouping as the better 
students develop faster than slower ones. 

. Removal of discipline problems. In 
far as the teacher can keep a child con- 

i“g m,', y TT d With in,cr csting learn- 
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ured in terms of increase over the score 
made at the beginning of the course in the 
Nelson Silent Reading Test. Final meas- 
urement of growth is measured by an al- 
ternate form of the same test. At intervals 
between these, other standard tests are 
used to measure as objectively as possible 
progress to date. 

10. Record \eeping is \ept at a mini- 
mum. Records of themselves are useless 
as a teaching method. Records of grades 
made on individual assignments are all 
kept by the student on bis record sheet. 
On this sheet every answer to every ques- 
tion on every test of every assignment is 
kept in a minimum of space and easily 
available for securing an over-all picture 


of the student’s work. In special cases, 
this profile of the child’s work will indi- 
cate to the teacher specific needs or un- 
sensed interests of the child because, since 
the assignments are standardized, varia- 
tions in scores arc easily traced to specific 
elements in particular assignments. 

The results of this project at Riverside 
Junior High to date have been most grati- 
fying. With increased refinement of the 
tests already formulated and the added 
insight that comes with experience in the 
administration of the program, there is 
every hope that we arc making progress 
in the direction of providing our students 
with a truly individualized reading cur- 
riculum. 
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Some Issues in Grouping for Reading* 

Dan T. Dawson 


Ironically, any discussion of issues in 
grouping seems to raise more issues than 
it settles. One thing, however, seems cer- 
tain: grouping in some form is here to 
stay. Ik fore a discussion of specific issues, 
a brief examination of the background 
from which grouping practices have 
emerged seems desirable. 

IlA OX. HOUND OF GROUPING 
In 1*5*16 following the revision of the 
lu-.ri scale by Tertnan and extending to 
thr {‘frier! time. there has l<rn great in- 
trrr»T In anl studs rf imhssdual differ. 

■shiferencr* in academic aptitude, 
d defers r» in |*ssi.*m 1 grvosjh ra'fi, d*f* 

•Tie \\W 

ss'St. 


fcrcnccs in emotional development, and 
differences caused try varying socio-eco- 
nomic backgrounds. Research in these 
fields has produced height and weight 
norms; ascrages such as Olson’s “organis- 
mic age”; tables of age-grade norms for 
achievement tests in reading, arithmetic, 
ami other sulsjccu; and, more recently, 
statements of developmental tasks appro- 
priate to the \ arsons age levels. 

Revisions of the StJ'tfrrJ-fiirft during 
the l*H0’s brought sharply »n*o fixs:i thr 
grrat range of individual aKb'tiei ami ap 
fsits-ka ci children. IVf ctJ’upV, ihi# 
re Sii*,--n» imhra'rd that rt a rand **» gn».p 
«i first grad'-ti. * f -r mid!*' t - J ‘ I't? *r«; 
Shs-ul! <*!! s*»*hin a r-^’ll agr rarer * ! 

fr» *«?* S jcsm- At ag* 
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12 this mental age range had approxi- 
mately doubled, from eight years to 16 
years. Similar variation has been shown 
in the reading test scores and arithmetic 
test scores. 

Two Generalizations. From these stud- 
ies by child psychologists and educators two 
generalizations can be stated. First, the 
higher the grade level, the greater the 
range of differences within a class. For ex- 
ample, a teacher with a typical first grade 
wU need to deal with a reading age range 
If “ four years, A teachef of thl 
pect md , Same !ch ” 1 »ould ex- 
over a , ' "r ""“"S ab!liti « ranging 
A second gener^S X°d7„T 
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ingenious in devising „ ays t0 circumv “" 
the fact so readily accepted in the one 
room school. The literature in reading is 
filled with studies on grouping pract ?^ 

ISSUES IN GROUPING 

The major issues in grouping children 
tor instruction may be classed as philo- > 


sophica!, sociological, and psychological. 

Philosophical Issues. To some people 
the idea of dividing pupils within a class 
into separate groups for reading or any 
other type of instruction is undemocratic. 
I hey assert that all are entitled to exactly 
the same educational diet. This is in- 
terpreted as meaning the same materials, 
the same books, the same content. To 
er pcop c equality of schooling means 
quality of opportunity to learn. If the first 
alternative ,s accepted, there must be a 
common assignment for all in the same 

ration If A hC r c0nd P° sition is taken, adap- 
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Another type o£ pupil sometimes penal- 
ized by being placed in a slow moving 
group is the child from a low socio-eco- 
nomic background who is not a member 
of a racial or national minority group but 
who has had limited exposure to good 
literature. Some of these children are in- 
different to reading instruction because of 
the lack of value put on it by the home. 
They have not acquired discrimination in 
reading or an appreciation for the con- 
tribution that good literature can make 
to their own personal development. Spe- 
cial care needs to be taken to identify 
pupils capable of reading growth. Particu- 
larly in American democracy it is impera- 
tive that every child, regardless of race, 
color, or economic status, develop to the 
fullest his powers of critical reading and 
appreciation for good literature. 

Psychological Issues. A psychological 
war has been raging between those who 
favor the subject<entered curriculum and 
those who favor the child-centered cur- 
riculum — an assumed incompatibility. De- 
spite the fact that the self-contained class- 
room has become the accepted, standard 
practice in the American elementary school, 
there are those who would return to a 
platoon or departmentalized school with 
greatly increased emphasis on the logical, 
systematic development of the content 
fields and organized on the basis of read- 
ing ability. A multiplicity of grouping ex- 
pedients have been employed to further 
this end, but such procedures come into 
conflict with what is known about good 
teaching-learning situations. 

Principle of continuity — The principle 
of continuity has wide acceptance as a 
major factor in learning. It was to provide 
continuity and a situation in which teach- 
ers could develop an insight into the 
strengths and needs of individual children 
that the self-contained classroom devel- 
oped. Any program of grouping which 
focuses exclusively on reading or any 
other subject as a basis for organization 
will tend to defeat these ends. When chil- 


dren arc scheduled to go from room to 
room for instruction with different teach- 
ers, any real continuity of learning and 
intimate knowledge of the child is next 
to impossible. 

Principle of success — Success in learning 
is an important determinant in whether a 
child will be secure and happy. Psycho- 
logically, success in an activity is the 
greatest single motivation to further learn- 
ing. Success in the development of read- 
ing ability makes a freeway of most roads 
of academic development. Therefore, it is 
important that grouping practices promote 
success. 

This is not as simple as the mere state- 
ment of the fact implies. Children vary 
greatly in their need for success and status. 
Placing a child with a slow group where 
he can compete successfully in the specifics 
of the reading act may frustrate him be- 
cause of his aspiration to be in the top 
group. Another child may be perfectly 
satisfied to work with a second group in 
reading because the pace of the first group 
is uncomfortably fast. Some children de- 
velop more rapidly because of external 
pressures. Other children will exhibit 
withdrawal or aggression tendencies be- 
cause of the frustration from excessive ex- 
ternal pressure. Some less endowed chil- 
dren are constantly striving to be members 
of the top academic group. Other slower 
moving children are happier in a slow 
moving group. Recently experiments in 
allowing children to select the group in 
which they think they will work best have 
demonstrated marked value. This consid- 
eration of children’s feelings produces a 
better learning situation and ultimately a 
greater level of attainment. Psychologically, 
then, placement in a group becomes much 
more than adjustment 'to apparent aca- 
demic aptitude. Factors such as aspiration, 
internal drive, and tempo must be con- 
sidered. Placement in some instances can 
be based on academic ability; in others, 
on personality needs or on a combination 
of needs. 
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12 this mental age range had approxi- 
mately doubled, from eight years to 16 
years. Similar variation has been shown 
in the reading test scores and arithmetic 
test scores. 

Two Generalizations. From these stud- 
ies by child psychologists and educators two 
generalizations can be stated. First, the 
higher the grade level, the greater the 
range of differences within a class. For ex- 
ample, a teacher with a typical first grade 
will need to deal with a reading age range 
of three to four years. A teacher of the 
sixth grade in the same school would ex- 
pect to deal with reading abilities ranging 
over a span of six to eight or more years. 

A second generalization related to the 
first is that the better the teaching-learning 
situation, the greater the range of indi- 
vidual differences becomes. This means 
that a rich reading program consistently 
developed m the first, second, third, and 
fourth grades will aggravate the problem 
o instruction in the upper grades-the 

S” a Mir ng wi,h thc <Kvergc ' u 

Caring for Individual Differences Ed 
ucanun, answer to the problem of indi- 
vidual differences has been the devclop- 
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Histoncaily the teacher of the one-room 
school has always accepted the fact that he 
had to provide a variety of materials for 
instruction. There was no other wa, to 
cope with the problem. Sometime, , be 
problem was solved by individual asshm 
ments and books, sometimes by having 
very small groups work together. 8 

On the other hand, teachers ' and ad- 
ministrator, in the larger, urban schools 
of many children in a grade have been 
ingenious in devising ways to circumvent 
the fact so readily accepted in the one- 
room school. The literature in reading is 
filled with studies on grouping practices. 

ISSUES IN GROUPING 

The major issues in grouping children 
for instruction may be classed as philo. 


sophical, sociological, and psychological. 

Philosophical Issues. To some people 
the idea of dividing pupils within a class 
into separate groups for reading or any 
other type of instruction is undemocratic. 
They assert that all arc entitled to exactly 
the same educational diet. This is in- 
terpreted as meaning the same materials, 
the same books, the same content. To 
other people equality of schooling means 
equality of opportunity to learn. If the first 
alternative is accepted, there must be a 
common assignment for all in the same 
book. If the second position is taken, adap- 
tation of both methods and materials may 
be made to adjust to the varying abilities, 
aptitudes, and levels of readiness of chil- 
dren within a class. A variety of grouping 
practices may be the result. 

Sociological Issues. An examination of 
the effect. of socio-economic backgrounds 
°n grouping practices is pertinent to any 
analysis of grouping issues. In some 
schools where there are well-defined mi- 
nority populations, subgrouping within a 
class may be used as a kind of segregation. 

, etimcs w hen there are two or more 
classes at a grade level, one class will be 
composed primarily of the minority group, 
i he justification given for this is that it 
aci itates the kind of instruction these par- 
icu ar children need, and that it is easier 
o teac a group of common composition. 

is procedure, however, denies to such 
f 1 f ^ n many benefits which come 
rom interaction with children who have 
naa richer opportunities to develop a taste 
can - In ^i ^ * s We h established that 
nf C mte lects come from all segments 
the population. Thus, some children 
the f ti l ^ e °PP°rtunity to make 
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Then, too, numerous groups are formed 
to give all members of the class much prac- 
tice in a short time. Perhaps the children 
may be paired to practice oral reading, ob- 
serving certain standards devised in a 
teacher-pupil planning period. Of course, 
this procedure is of value only as the read- 
ing materials are fitted to the individual 
child’s abilities. Also the teacher should cir- 
culate among the groups giving as much 
guidance as possible. 

On still other occasions, children's inter- 
ests may provide the basis for grouping. In 
culminating a unit on “tales of old,” one 
fourth-grade class formed interest groups 
to present a story review. One group en- 
gaged in preparing story dramatizations; a 
second group, in writing simplified ver- 
sions of stories for children in a lower 
grade; a third, in setting up an exhibit of 
books with written captions; and a fourth, 
in summarizing the unit on a series of 
bulletin boards. Interests and needs in for- 
mulating and expressing ideas in a social 
situation determined the classification into 
groups. 

FLEXIBILITY IN GROUPING 

Good grouping practices never form 
rigid lines between good and poor readers. 
Flexibility and tentative groupings on a 
variety of bases are useful in preventing 
rigidity. Every’ effort should be made to 
avoid, in both our speech and our attitudes 
toward the groups, anything which might 
be interpreted as segregating children be- 
cause they are slow learners. We cannot 
afford to be insensitive to the effects of chil- 
dren’s opinions. When we imply that cer- 
tain of the children are slow, the implica- 
tion is harmful not only to the children so 
designated, who may easily develop feel- 
ings of inferiority, but also to the rapid 
learners because they arc prone to conclude 
that they can succeed without diligently 
applying themselves. 

Another way to avoid undesirable dis- 
tinctions invokes planning some activities 
to be shared by all groups. These may be 


storytelling, dramatizations, book-sharing 
programs, individual reports, display of 
construction and art work, and almost any 
of the activities designed to introduce or to 
culminate a unit of reading. In such activi- 
ties, all the children are encouraged to con- 
tribute. 

PURPOSEFUL SELF-DIRECTED 
ACTIVITIES 

If the class is organized so that the 
teacher works with some of the children 
while one or more groups work alone, the 
teacher has an opportunity to encourage 
those working independently to take re- 
sponsibility and to be sensitive to the rights 
of others. By using positive incentives she 
can help her pupils decide for themselves 
how best to act when others are busily at 
work. After much practice the children can 
learn to move around the room as neces- 
sary and even to talk over problems with 
one another without disturbing other 
groups. 

The teacher will need to provide for en- 
joyable and purposeful independent activi- 
ties. Much of the effectiveness of her in- 
struction will depend on her avoidance of 
meaningless seatwork or busy work. 

There are many possible types of worth- 
while independent activities for children. 
One kind is the free reading of books on 
the unit that is under way. Of course, this 
activity taxes the teacher to assemble 
enough suitable books. The children using 
library and work tables can gather around 
numerous attractive books and become ab- 
sorbed in reading them. 

Examining pictures on the unit to sec 
what can be learned from them is always 
helpful. In the middle grades children may 
be invited to write a statement giving one 
new fact learned or esen a paragraph sum- 
marizing ideas gathered from a whole col- 
lection of pictures which can be passed 
easily from child to child. Also composing 
captions for pictures to be posted in the 
classroom is j good language am actitity. 
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A RESOLUTION OF THE ISSUES 
To meet the child’s psychological de- 
mands, some teachers use flexible group- 
ing arrangements. Sometimes a pupil may 
work with two groups, one primarily for 
academic development, the other primarily 
tor personality development. For this rea 
mn, too, some teachers plan for a variety 
of groupings for reading instruct, on. At 
times the class may work as a unit. All 
are m a common experience such as the 

coopera, tve development of a reading 
story. Individuals shate interesting anec 
otes from their independent library read- 
ing- A number of work-study readme- 
groups exist. The reading period does^not 
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need to become a set routine where two 
or three or more fixed reading groups al- 
ways work together. 

The problem, then, is to achieve a psy- 
c ologically desirable balance between the 
personal growth needs of the child and 
the need to organize and systematically 
present experiences in the content field, 
the two ideas are not mutually exclusive. 
The saying, to teach the child and not the 
rntijcct, is not acceptable. The child must 
oe taught something. The problem is to 
teach the child through the subject. This 
can be facilitated best through flexible 
group, „ gs within the classroom. 
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Gertrude Whipple 
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quate. On many occasions, the children are 
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some portion of what they have read, time 
should be devoted to having the group 
evaluate the illustrations in light of the 
context. This is an excellent activity for 
improving comprehension and interpreta- 
tion of material read. In the case of written 
work, evaluative activities will lead the 
children to appraise their spelling, hand- 
writing, and expression. The appraisal 
ought to place emphasis chiefly upon the 
choice of the best ideas met in reading and 
upon good clear expression that others will 
understand. 

Building a group composition which 
utilizes the ideas the children have gained 
through silent reading is a useful activity. 
The composition may be either creative or 
informational. If, for example, the group 
has been perusing poems about dogs such 
as Winifred Welles’ “Dogs and Weather,” 
with the teacher’s guidance the children 
may develop on the board a poem about 
the dog they would like to walk with. On 
the other hand, in informational composi- 
tion, the children may wish to make a 
summary record of what they have learned 
or to prepare explanations of articles they 
are placing on display in the room. To- 
gether the children may decide on the 
ideas to be included, on the order of pre- 
senting them, and on the specific state- 
ments to be made, as the teacher or a 
capable child records these on the board. 

Perhaps no use of the teacher’s time with 
the children is more significant than that 
spent in guiding discussions based on silent 
reading. Here we must remember that 
children require help in language arts 
other than reading. The children should 
be led to do most of the talking. The 
teacher should give enough guidance to 
insure that the discussion has 'real educa- 
tional value for all those concerned — the 
slow, reticent pupil as well as the bright 
pupil in the same group. (Grouping, of 
course, docs not equalize needs but merely 
reduces the range of individual differences 
m some few respects.) As soon as possible, 
children ought to learn to follow the rules 


of courtesy so well that the raising of 
hands is unnecessary. Standards to guide 
the discussion may be developed on the 
board by the group with the help of the 
teacher. Examples: 

We try to say something worth hear- 
ing. 

We give everyone a chance to talks 

We listen carefully to what others say. 

We ask someone to explain anything 
we do not understand. 

We talk only when no one else is talk’ 
ing. 

We k ee P i0 the subject. 

We talk so that others can hear easily. 
Whenever working with a group of 
children, then, the teacher stresses purpose- 
fulness, child activity, participation by 
every child in the group, and the integra- 
tion of reading with the other language 
arts. 

GUIDANCE THROUGH GROUPING 
Good grouping in the classroom enables 
the teacher to help the child develop his 
capacities to the fullest extent. With fewer 
children to work with at a time, she can 
give greater attention to the individual 
child’s needs. Recognizing that his progress 
in reading is dependent on many factors, 
she can acquaint herself with his intel- 
lectual, emotional, and environmental re- 
sponses. She is then in a position to adapt 
instruction to the particular child 3nd 
thereby to prevent maladjustment. 

One of the big outcomes we are striv- 
ing for today through the reading activi- 
ties is success and satisfaction. This has 
become an outstanding goat because of 
the fact that personality problems are fre- 
quently associated with reading failure. 
Therefore, in our group activities, let us 
note at once any child who seems imma- 
ture, restless, worried, discouraged, retir- 
ing, overly ambitious, or unusually aggres- 
sive. Would it not be wise to ask ourselves: 
Why docs this child act in this way? How 
shall l interpret his responses? In terms of 
our best answer we can then create in 
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Of course, all such written work should be 
carefully evaluated by children and teacher. 
Instead of giving the conventional list 
of questions to be answered after reading 
why not ask the children to try to answer 
fact questions before reading and then to 
check their answers by reading? One class 
attempted this with much pleasure in con- 
nection with a factual selection on the 
habits of squirrels. The teacher gave no 
clues as to whether o, not the oral answers 
E d "? ‘ he accurate. In- 

«ad, after replies had been given to all 
the questions, she indicated that some an- 
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Variety is essential. If children are e, 
peered to carry on the same type of i„de-' 
pendent activity day after day, they find i, 
monotonous and tend to fritter awav their 
time, and fail to think This is just the op. 
posuc of the attitude for which we should 
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strive-— one of thinking actively, choosing, 
experimenting, judging, reasoning, and 
imagining. 

ACTIVITIES UNDER DIRECT TEACHER 
GUIDANCE 

In working with groups it is desirable 
i at the teacher take a leisurely approach, 
bhr should not feel hurried to get to an- 
ot er group since the introductory activi- 
ties determine to a large extent the value 
Ol the subsequent reading activities. 
Whatever the school grade, whether 
me or Grade 8, the teacher’s aim in 
introducing new reading material is the 
same. She is endeavoring to relate the con- 
ent to the child’s experiences, foster inter- 
“ "’.“faWish motives for the reading, 
fo I j. micipatc ant * overcome difficulties, 
w „“ dl ' n £/ h ° S ? Pfesented by unfamiliar 
S ‘ dtcn m a stimulating introduc- 
,1 a sto fy> *be teacher will refer to 
un P ‘ r ' ur " ’ n fbe book, and will build 
P on the board questions that the children 
m the group wish to have answered. Be- 
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ball to teach physical education. We must 
examine the process to discover the ele- 
ments that help the beginning learner, and 
we must know what degree of mastery is 
desired in terms of individual needs. And 
finally we must know how to secure and 
maintain the child’s interest. 

AU this means individualization of in- 
struction. We know that while each child 
is different he also has many things in 
common with others. Grouping by age 
standards is so familiar we hardly consider 
it grouping. In every school we group by 
interests: those who play games well be- 
come a team; those who sing or enjoy 
music form a chorus; those who like wood- 
working form a group different from that 
which wants to sew. And we know that 
some will grow faster, some will be better 
cared for at home, some will be more pop- 
ular with their group than others. 

What then are the problems that teach- 
ers face in grouping for instructional pur- 
poses? Usually it is quite simple to locate 
the extremes — those who are most ad- 
vanced and those most immature. When 
these extremes are so great, teachers recog- 
nize that here are children who must be 
considered as individually as a rural school- 
teacher considers separate grades. 

GRADE ACHIEVEMENT 

As already mentioned, “grading” chil- 
dren into first grade, second grade, and so 
on is simply one way of grouping the pop- 
ulation of a school. It means that second- 
grade children are different from first- 
grade children in respect to age or time 
spent in school and in that respect only. 
There are second graders who can read 
“third-grade” material and some who can- 
not read “first-grade” books. 

Robert Hill Lane in The Teacher in the 
Modern Elementary School suggests that 
it helps simply to refer to children in terms 
of chronological age instead of grades. In- 
stead of “B 2's” he refers to them as “seven 
or cight-y car-olds." This places stress on 
social maturity and of course concerns 


more than reading ability. It is impracti- 
cal to suggest that the solution for group- 
ing is school reorganization. It is important 
that the idea of “grade" be recognized as 
a limited description of a group with 
which most people are familiar. 

SOCIAL PRESSURE 

In the 1920’s and 1930’s there was a 
great deal of experimenting to secure ho- 
mogeneous grouping by dividing classes in 
a school into X, Y, and Z sections. This 
was primarily based on the I.Q. The slow- 
learning group with I.Q.’s of 90 and be- 
low were the X group. The fast learning 
with I.Q.’s of 110 and above, the Z or fast 
group. Unfortunately these groups soon 
became labeled as the “smart group” or 
the “dumb group.” And even in the pri- 
mary class which is divided into groups 
for reading, some teachers have referred to 
them as the Oaks, the Elms and the Sap- 
lings, and one teacher labeled hers the 
Trees, the Flowers and the Weeds. 

Of course parents objected, and many a 
child felt shame and heartache. A wise 
teacher puts children in more than one 
group during the schoolday, does not en- 
courage competition between groups, and 
above all, recognizes that children learn 
much from each other. The slowest reader 
and the best may be the closest friends so- 
cially because of common interests such as 
sports or common neighborhood activities. 
Reading is important — but there are other 
learnings of equal importance. 

SCHEDULE PRESSURE 

Learning cannot go by any mechanical 
limits without becoming mechanical. The 
job is to teach reading, not to manipulate 
groups of children. Children expect and 
profit from the security of pattern and 
routine, but flexibility within the schoolday 
is essential to group instruction. Some days 
the teacher will spend more time with one 
group than with another; certain explana- 
tions and drills arc profitable for all, and 
certainly groups should share experiences. 



school the best possible situation for free- 
ing the child of tensions, worries, or wrong 
attitudes either toward himself or toward 
his classmates. Let us connect with group 
reading a maximum of fun, enthusiasm, 
and individual and group success. Thus, 
grouping aids in the development of the 
child s personality. 

However grouping cannot achieve 
everything desirable in the classroom It is 
no panacea for all ills. Rather it helps us to 
carry on as nearly individual work as pos- 

“ b ' f a ‘ rl ? largc clas! ' II enables us to 
eet children s needs much better than if 
w gave instruction to the class as a uni,. 
The degree of success achieved through 
grouping will depend largely upon the 
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teacher. The good teacher will read 
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the teacher s efforts. Among her needs is 
an adequate number and variety of read- 
ing materials for her pupils. Thus the 
school administrator interested in improv- 
ing grouping should order many individ- 
ual books, sets of supplementary books, 
and a supply of basic readers at the chil- 
dren’s reading levels. He should not me- 
chanically order a reading textbook for the 
given grade in numbers sufficient to sup- 
ply each pupil with a copy. 

Also, the school leader will need to de- 
termine the difficulties which the teachers 
tace in using grouping to the best advan- 
age. He may invite teachers to describe 
their handicaps, then follow with definite 
help in overcoming these. This will con- 
sist, per aps, in short meetings where 
teachers exchange ideas and share the good 
techniques they have worked out, in aid 
-, C 10 lv ' du:d tc acher in grouping her 
P pi s and fitting the reading materials to 
their abilities, in arranging visits for teach- 
ers to observe the reading activities of other 
es, and in preparing concrete bulletins 
in snt5 g( i S,I L nS kascd on superior practices 

■"schools the country over. 
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In a rather brief time Miss 

Lane has di- 


vided her class into three groups of stu- 
dents whose needs are similar. Her first 
consideration in planning this grouping 
was to know each child well enough to 
recognize these needs. She identifies each 
group by the name of the child who is the 
leader for that week, and children will 
move from group to group during the year 
as their needs change. 

In order to meet the needs of each group 
Miss Lane must know her instructional 
material as well as she knows the children. 
After consideration of her own abilities, 
the needs of the children, and the overall 
administrative situation, she may decide to 
follow any of three widely used programs. 
She may select one basic reading series, a 
different series for each ability level, or 
books related to units of work without re- 
gard to any series association. 

SOME QUESTIONS 

Why would Miss Lane use one basic 
reading program? 

Miss Lane may be concerned about the 
need for a carefully planned reading pro- 
gram that would build specific skills with- 
out too great a vocabulary load. By ad- 
justing one program to the different abili- 
ties of her group, she gains additional repe- 
tition on skills, since it is inevitable that 
groups at their seats will listen and observe 
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those participating in the drills. Frequently 
the word analysis and phonetic games 
could be used with the entire class. Chil- 
dren could help others in the class since 
the material is similar, and transfer be- 
tween groups calls for few adjustments. 
Children who were absent for some time 
could join a slower moving group when 
they returned. Later the children might 
read a great many other readers as library 
experiences, but at this point their common 
needs are similar enough to be met by one 
series. 

Would the program be better if each 
group followed a different program of 
readers ? 

Some years ago Clarence R. Stone in 
Better Primary Reading suggested that 
each group should follow a different read- 
ing program. Those who follow this plan 
feel that it is justified because of the fol- 
lowing reasons: there is no danger of inter- 
group competition; it makes the day less 
monotonous for the teacher. Another rea-. 
son, and one worth careful evaluation, is 
that different types of children respond to 
different methods of instruction. Since 
there is no one best way to accomplish this 
complex task of helping children learn to 
read, a variety of approaches increases the 
teachers' resources. 

There are disadvantages in using more 
than one series. Transfer from one group 
to another is less easy since there are basic 
vocabulary differences. Indeed, two series 
of readers could introduce a very large vo- 
cabulary load, as well as a burdensome va- 
riety of concept. 

What will happen as these children pro- 
gress through the primary grades? 

Teachers will continue to have three or 
more instructional groups in each class. 
Each group will progress independently. 
The upper group will read more and more 
library books to enrich their reading ex- 
perience as they progress through the basic 
readers. The distance between the best 
readers and the poorest should increase, 
since their rate of learning differs so. 
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One great justification for good seatwork 
is that in addition to providing purpose- 
ful work, it keeps the other children in the 
room independently busy while the teacher 
devotes her attention to a group that needs 
her help. 

SPECIFIC SITUATION 

xiwhY’Tj""' thr “ Ws celebrated their 
sixth birthday, and this year all of them 
are in the same first-grade elassroom. John 
is the tallest. He is the son of a min ster 
who was a ehaplain in the army. John as a 
andY r d * grCat d ' a1 ' H ' likes trains 

live child ' " he pk '’ td na- 

e children and speaks their language as 

«U as precisely correct English £ * 

Joe’s idea of social relat* W . tc ® VlSl0n sct - 

“issaSS?* 

X television screen. * fl,ck '™g of 
These three show up in Miss I 
classroom with thirty.fivr , Lan ' s 

six-year-olds and so are em" Y 10 ,re 
them. During the first f , £ upc<i with 
works with f h m a „d / y5 , MiK U "' 
group. They beYY ‘ nd,V,d “ als >"<1 as a 
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ment. Miss Lane has been , w cnv,r °n- 
who are aggressive or shv° f erving thosc 

child speag 'heir ime S’- ' 

she tells orin games thaTare playY aY] 
she starts dividing the class into groups f" r 
work with readiness material. As T • 
used, the more mature will be placed in 

ooe group, the less mature in anoZr a nd 

those of average ability in a third. In iome 
classes the extremes may be so great that 
five groups will be needed. 

In addition to her observation Miss 
“T ™.J know the mental age of 

each child. She knows that while younger 
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children can be taught to read, those who 
are 6 / mentally can be helped with much 
greater efficiency. 

Then she needs to know the rate of 
learning of the children. Some will pro- 
gress much less rapidly than others, and 
overstress on “keeping up” with others can 
lead to tragic problems of mental health; 
while some become lazy or bored because 
school is too easy. So she learns the I.Q. of 
each child. 

Because reading readiness involves spe- 
Cl c s 'I Is, Miss Lane needs to know which 
ones should be emphasized. For some chii- 
ren cr own experience is adequate to 
etermine this, but just to be certain a 
standard test of readiness will help her 
know the children better. 

Here is what she learned about John, 
Lawrence and Joe. 

Chronological Age Mental Age I.Q. 

W « 7-1 

W £ '» 

READING READINESS test scores 
u ""““ 

•ion 

A. Attention span 
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having one team read its answers, with 
corrections and additions by other teams. 
There need be no marking or scoring o£ 
team responses, although it is desirable for 
the teacher to receive and comment briefly 
on team products. This technique of “mul- 
tiple recitation” is a good way to introduce 
team study. 

A slight modification of the “multiple 
recitation” method is that of providing 
each group of three with questions to use 
while studying the lesson. An element of 
competition may be introduced by seeing 
which group can find and record the an- 
swers in the shortest time. If this compe- 
tition is to be fair, the groups should be 
approximately equal in ability. The ques- 
tions may be given orally by the teacher, 
and limited to a single section of the as- 
signment, with teams working on that 
question only. Then the next question is 
given. A good rule is that pupils must first 
all read the section, then decide what to 
write. Then, and only then, is the secre- 
tary to receive the dictation. As soon as 
each group finishes, hands are raised. The 
teacher picks up the paper of the first 
group, and after others are finished, reads 
the answers of the first group while the 
others check their answers. This technique 
may be modified in many ways. 

Pupil reactions to this type of lesson are 
almost always favorable. The following are 
typical comments of a class of fourth grade 
pupils: “I like it. You are interested and 
you don’t dilly-dally. You really work.” 
“It is fun. It is like a TV game.” “I liked 
it because you can talk while you learn.” 
“It is easier and more interesting than 
working alone.” “I like being secretary.” 
“I learn more that way.” “It helps me to 
read faster.” “I have learned to skim bet- 
ter.” The teacher’s observations of this 
group confirmed the pupil reactions. Inter- 
est and attention were high, most pupils 
delighted in the “game,” every child took 
an active part, and most groups were har- 
monious. However, the successful use of 
the method requires several precautions. 


There must be some thought given to the 
combining of pupils in the groups so that 
they work well together. A slow secretary 
is annoying to the group, and there is a 
tendency to always have the same secre- 
tary. Occasional misbehavior is quickly 
checked by the requirement that such pu- 
pils work alone; group work is so much 
preferred that little distraction arises. One 
group of girls did not get on well with 
each other, but this was corrected by a 
change of grouping. 

Five-man teams were used with this 
same fourth grade in geography review 
lessons. Besides a secretary, one pupil was 
appointed a “consultant” to help any poor 
reader with hard words. It was the secre- 
tary’s job to make sure that each member 
on the team knew what answer she put 
down and to have full accord before writ- 
ing. The papers were corrected by having 
one member from each team go to the 
board and write one fact, with other 
teams adding another until the answers 
were complete. The groups corrected their 
papers against the complete answer. Since 
the review questions spanned several chap- 
ters, much skimming was involved. At 
first, the five-man groups had little “group 
feeling.” It required several changes of 
grouping to arrive at teams in which all 
were happy and eager to work. Pupil re- 
actions to this type of review activity were 
as follows: “I like this because the ques- 
tions are harder and we all have to work 
together to get the answers.” “I understand 
our lessons better now.” “In the old way, 

I went along reading. Now I go back and 
review. That’s why I like it better this 
way.” Not all pupils gave favorable reac- 
tions to the five-man teams. The early lack 
of harmony bothered them. More experi- 
menting is needed before it can be con- 
cluded that the five-man team is less work- 
able than smaller groups in this fourth 
grade. Tests over the material showed that 
the review team practice was very profit- 
able for the pupils. 
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pupils. The teacher will need to make 
suitable “ground rules” for the teams; 
sometimes “looking back” to find answers 
to questions may be permitted, sometimes 
not. In scoring answers to general ques- 
tions, liberal or strict scoring may be used. 
In general, it is best to encourage liberal 
scoring; if the responding child insists 
“that is what I meant,” or if qualifying 
adjectives or phrases are omitted, the an- 
swer may be considered correct. The ob- 
ject of the exercise is to practice recall, and 
the learning that takes place is more im- 
portant than the immediate score. 

Groups of five pupils seem to work 
well when elaborate thinking or planning 
is required. After reading a geography 
selection on Italy, the group may be asked 
to list additional information they have: 
people who have come to this country 
from Italy who are prominent in baseball, 
movies, television, politics, or local people 
who have Italian backgrounds; things we 
use which come from Italy; things which 
could be included in an exhibit or an as- 
sembly program; questions which might be 
asked or information which could be in- 
cluded in a letter written to children in 
Italy. Every pupil seems to participate 
when groups are limited to five, but indi- 
vidual participation is diminished when 
groups become as large as seven. Pairs and 
groups of threes run out of ideas more 
rapidly and are less secure than groups of 
five. In elaborative thinking assignments, 
pupils may be grouped without regard to 
reading achievement. The correlation be- 
tween elaborative thinking ability and in- 
telligence or achievement is not high, and 


some slower pupils may be full of ideas in 
elaborative thinking situations. 

It should not be assumed that pupil 
study teams may replace all other types of 
instruction. There are many activities in 
which the class may profit by all receiving 
the same presentation. When learning 
takes place by listening or seeing, rather 
than by reading, a much wider range of 
grouping is possible. Demonstrations, field 
trips, moving pictures, recordings, exhibits, 
story hour, listening to plays, choral read- 
ing, and other similar activities are pre- 
sented to the class as a whole. But when 
learning is through reading, or is directed 
toward skills, pupil study teams have high 
promise. Word analysis exercises, sight vo- 
cabulary practice, dictionary skills, phras- 
ing and expression in oral reading, speeded 
reading and skimming, spelling, and other 
skills techniques are suitable for study 
team work. 

The use of pupil study teams for various 
purposes and in various combinadons ap- 
pears to be a highly promising field for ad- 
venture in teaching and research. Materials 
will need to be developed for self-directed 
team use in many phases of reading in- 
struction. The optimum size of groups for 
different purposes and different levels, the 
methods of forming and changing groups, 
the method of administration of groups 
progressing at different rates in different 
skills, and ways of evaluadng outcomes of 
study team techniques are all fruitful fields 
for pioneering. Certainly, pupil preference 
for team activities is great enough to war- 
rant wider use of study teams in classroom 
activities. 
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ity. Observations were recorded by code 
and supplemented by eye-movement photo- 
graphs. 

Afterward each student took two tests, 
one on general ideas, and the other on de- 
tails. As the criterion of skimming ability 
for this investigation, a time unit score was 
obtained by dividing the subject’s com- 
bined scores on the two tests by the time 
required for reading. 

The next step was to make an intensive 
study of the five people in each group who 
had the highest scores, called “The Goods,” 
and the five in each group with the lowest 
scores, “The Poors.” An analysis was made 
of their comprehension test scores and of 
their reading techniques as revealed by ob- 
servation and eye-movement photographs. 
They were also interviewed to discover 
their attitudes toward reading, and to 
check with them the observations recorded. 
Conferences were held with expert teach- 
ers on various levels, and classroom obser- 
vations supplemented findings of the study 
by adding information on points of view 
and practices in the teaching of skimming. 

WHAT WE LEARNED ABOUT 
SKIMMING 

Results of the study showed marked dif- 
ferences among individuals in the same 
age-grade level, even though all were aver- 
age or above in intelligence and in general 
reading ability. Persons rating superior 
skimming ability used many more tech- 
niques, as shown by flexibility (of rate) 
and originality, than did those whose scores 
were near the bottom of the scale. 

For example, one college freshman rep- 
resenting the Goods, had a reading rate 
ranging from 600 to 1380 words per min- 
ute with 84% comprehension of general 
ideas and 60% of the details. In that part 
of the selection read most slowly every line 
was covered with two or three fixations 
per line, while in the part read most rapidly 
there were fhe sweep across the card of 
12 lines, with one or two fixations per 


“line” across the card as shown by the 
photographs. 

Another freshman, representing the 
Poors, showed a range of 175 to 240 words 
per minute, and scored 42% comprehen- 
sion of general ideas and 70% of the de- 
tails. In the portion read most slowly the 
subject covered every line, rereading three 
lines of the 12 and regressing many times. 
Even in the part read most rapidly every 
line was covered. For the entire selection 
this person’s average number of words per 
fixation was 1, in contrast to 2.65 words 
per fixation averaged by the freshman 
cited above. 

A relationship was shown between the 
scores of skimming ability and standard- 
ized test scores of intelligence and reading, 
but with marked exceptions. A high total 
score on a standardized reading test did 
not assure the ability to skim. For example, 
one college freshman with a psychological 
rating (percentile) of 85 and a reading 
rating of 85 required 21 minutes for read- 
ing the selection, with an average rate of 
198 words per minute, and 51 per cent cor- 
rect on the combined tests. Another college 
freshman with a psychological rating of 77 
and a reading rating of 82 required 5.8 
minutes for reading the selection, with an 
average of 723 words per minute, and 73 
per cent correct on the combined tests. 

The smallest differences in rate and the 
greatest in comprehension were found in 
the fourth grade group, with the seventh 
grade group next. At these levels ability to 
comprehend and evaluate ideas was a 
greater determining factor in skimming 
ability than was rate of reading. In the 
adult group circumstances were reversed. 

Techniques observed in skimming in- 
cluded skipping in various degrees, marked 
changes in rate, pausing, regressing, look- 
ing back, and looking ahead. The last- 
named was used infrequently, however. 
All were observed at all levels. Mastery of 
certain fundamentals of reading — mechan- 
ics, vocabulary, comprehension, and think- 
ing — appeared to be necessary for efficient 
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What Is Skimming? What Are Its Uses 
at Different Grade Levels?* 

Helen S. Grayum 
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Helping Bright Students Who Read Poorly* 

Phyllis Bland 


Through newspaper reports, feature 
magazine articles, the radio and TV, and 
books sometimes on the best-seller list, we 
are informed of our need for better schools 
and for more effective educational pro- 
grams. Despite some conflicting opinions, 
there is rather general agreement between 
educators and laymen that the strength of 
tomorrow’s citizenry depends upon our 
success in preparing superior children and 
youth to accept responsibility for leader- 
ship. There is evidence of a tragic neglect 
of these students in many school systems. 
Despite large-sized classes and unfavorable 
conditions which prevail in far too many 
schools, the high school teacher can often 
extend and enrich the opportunities of the 
gifted. 

But it should be recognized that the 
modern high school often offers obstacles 
to the teacher who tries to extend or enrich 
the experiences of the gifted. Heavy enroll- 
ments, burdensome teaching schedules, 
inflexible courses of study, inadequate ma- 
terials of instruction, committee assign- 
ments, frequent meetings, detailed record- 
keeping — all consume the time and effort 
of the teacher who would like to give more 
attention to gifted students. 

The field of English offers an unusual 
opportunity for helping the superior stu- 
dent. The writer will describe some efforts 
to develop an enriched program for bright 
students with a reading problem in the 

* The Reading Teaeher, IX (April, 1^56), 20*)- 
H. 


Evanston Township High School. The stu 
dents include seven girls and five boys of 
high IQ and academic proficiency whose 
scores on reading tests were low. 

In this article, the writer will describe 
three emphases used in her attempt to lead 
these bright pupils to read with greater 
understanding and pleasure. These in- 
clude: (1) the study of words, (2) guid- 
ance in reading critically and in interpret- 
ing various types of printed materials, and 
(3) efforts to improve the study skills es- 
sential in various fields including English. 

THE STUDY OF WORDS 

In this program, the writer attempted 
to relate the study of vocabulary to worth- 
while activities in listening, writing, and 
speaking. Fortunately, there was little dif- 
ficulty in introducing this program to the 
bright student for he is capable, and eager 
to express himself in various ways. With 
this class of bright students, the writer at- 
tempted to follow these suggestions found 
in Word Cities by Amsel Greene: 

1. Awaken an interest in words and a 
curiosity about their composition and 
history. 

2. Make familiar those Greek and Latin 
roots which are dues in the meaning 
of hundreds of unknown or imper- 
fectly understood English words. 

3. Correct and clarify misconceptions of 
the meanings, of word.* of similar 
sound. 
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fects meaning.” He also states that the de- 
velopment in pupils of a clear understand- 
ing of words which have no direct referents 
is one of the most difficult tasks confronting 
teachers and that “these words form the 
'core’ of the vocabulary in the social stud- 
ies. Difficulty with these words frequently 
precludes communication, creates confu- 
sion, and actually may lead to serious mis- 
understanding or emotional disturbance. A 
soundly conceived reading program makes 
provision for the mastery of conceptual 
terms by offering students an opportunity 
to discover their meaning through investi- 
gation, discussion, and critical study.” As 
the students gain in appreciation of the 
importance of words and their meanings, 
they are led to see that: 

1. Words are not the things they stand 
for. 

2. Words which classify often overlook 
the common characteristics of the things 
they separate. 

3. Words have relative value and must 
denote degree of value to give a dear 
concept. 

4. There is a difference between report 
and judgment as well as between re- 
port and inference. 

5. It is desirable and interesting to evalu- 
ate figures of speech. 

The students soon discover that the daily 
newspapers and TV and radio programs 
may become teaching aids which can be 
profitably studied in terms of principles 
set forth in: Language in Thought and 
Action by I. Hayakawa, Tyranny of Words 
by Stuart Chase, Language Habits in Hu- 
man Affairs by Irving Lee, Words and 
What They Do To You by Catherine Mint- 
ler, and Language Power for Youth by 
Cleveland Thomas. 

INTERPRETATIVE AND CRITICAL 
READING 

Interpretative Reading. An appreciation 
of the bask principles of semantics often 
stimulates the superior student to read 
critically without sacrificing aesthetic en- 
joyment of literature. His observations 


lead him to differentiate figures of speech 
which distort meaning from those which 
enhance meaning. Thus the students avoid 
the common error of searching for literal 
meaning in figurative expressions. Atten- 
tion is directed increasingly by them to the 
author’s purpose, style, or symbolic presen- 
tation. Gradually they became so much in- 
terested in figurative speech that they are 
helped greatly in reading many selections. 
For example, the drama of Macbeth is 
often unrealized because figurative speech 
or unfamiliar vocabulary preclude under- 
standing. Thus, students who read the fol- 
lowing passage with appreciation of its 
figurative language are enabled to compre- 
hend its meaning and are interested more 
fully: 

But screw your courage to the sticking 
place. 

And we’ll not fail. When Duncan is 
asleep — 

Whereto rather shall hts day’s hard 
journey 

Soundly invite him — his two chamber- 
lains 

Will l with urine and wassail so convince 
That memory, the warder of the brain, 
Shall be fume, and the receipt of reason, 
A limebech only; when in swinish sleep 
There drenched natures lie as in death. 
What cannot you and I perform upon 
The unguarded Duncan? What not put 
upon 

His spongy officers, who shall bear the 
guilt 

Of our great quell. 

Stephen Vincent Binet’s John Brown’s 
Body, which contains much figurative 
prose, is another required reading in many 
senior high schools. The colorful portrait 
of Abraham Lincoln is an example: 

Lincoln, six feet one in hts stocking feet. 
The lan\ man, knotty and tough as a 
hickory rail. 

Whose hands are always too big for white 
k.id gloves. 

Whose wit was a coon sfyn sac h. of dry , 
tall tales. 

Whose face was homely as a plowed field. 
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4. Ensure a swifter and more accurate 
comprehension of what we read. 

5. Awaken a sensitivity to the latent values 
of words which enhance our apprecia- 
tion of literary merit. 

6- Develop in our own writing and speech 
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2. Duplicating sounds: bebop, tval\ie- 
tal\te, boogie-woogie, peepie-crcepie 
(for a portable TV camera). 

3. Generalizing from trade names: frigid- 
atre, deep freeze, Polaroid, nylon, or- 
Ion, artlan, cellophane, celotex. 

4. Shortening well-known terms: H- 
bomb, jet, polio, WAC, WAVE, SPAR, 
CARE, DDT, UNESCO, and VIP. 

5. Describing scientific developments: 
cyclotron, anreomycin, penicillin, an- 
tihistamine, nucleonics, psycho-surgery. 

■ Telescoping two words into one: smog 
(for smoke and fog), brunch (for 
breakfast and lunch), motel (for motor- 
ist and hotel). 

2. Translating abbreviations into sounds: 
MC 10 emcee, VP to veep, GP (gen- 
eral purpose car) to jeep, CB (mem- 
bers of the U.S. Construction Battalion) 
to Seabee. 


High school students arc sometimes sur- 
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Poetry such as Robert Frost’s Mending 
Wall offers further opportunities to stimu- 
late the superior students to recognize and 
interpret symbolism: 
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3. Are the arguments and evidence ade- 
quate to justify the conclusions ? 

4. Is the presentation well documented? 

5. Are propaganda devices used? 

6. What inferences and implications can 
be derived from the reading? 

7. What are the viewpoints of other au- 
thors on the same topics? 

STUDY-TYPE READING 
*^ ie bright student’s ability to learn rap- 
1 ^ ^ oes n °t always assure success in school 
or lead him to develop skills in study-type 
rea ing. Without the challenge of an en- 
tic ed curriculum, the rapid learner may 
acquire many inefficient study habits. He 
o ten needs guidance and practice in de- 
ve oping these skills. Evanston Township 
fligh School’s six-week reading workshop 
or the college-bound student provides prac- 
lce m reading from materials such as: 
u y ,n g Effectively by Wrenn and R- 
rsen, The Techniques of Reading by H. 
judson and K. Baldridge, Study-Type Ex- 
College Level by Ruth Strang, and 
f ° '? e developmental Reading Manual 
°y v. Wilking and R. Webster. How To 
'come a Better Reader by Paul Witty is 

vot A* a u as, * c . text an ^ muc h time is de- 
e to “ie discussion of how to concen- 
C ’. ta f e ^ cct ive notes, and prepare foe 
«Mmina t ,o„,. Students are encouraged to 
f °P “ cx, hle reading skills in order to 
m [ rSlan t ^ lc purpose of different assign- 
wh‘ h *u l ° ^° SC 3 * ear examinations, 
to tb V Cy somct ‘ mes exhibit. In addition 
SIln s 1 rcc Phases of the program for the 
f orf 10r stu dent described, there is an ef- 
t ? P rov, de wide reading for each stu- 
• . m accor d with his interests. Oppor- 
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ing out new words. In second grade my 
teacher implanted a love for reading.” 

Having acquired a basic sight vocabulary 
and mastered word recognition skills, they 
began to read extensively. 

If they were not reading up to capacity, 
the wise teacher helped them individually: 

“I lost my reading interest in third and 
fourth and don’t remember reading any- 
thing of importance until I came to Lowell 
in the fifth grade. There, I was given a 
standard reading test. My score came out 
3.3, which wasn’t good. My teacher seeing 
this got after me. Every spare minute of 
the day for weeks she made me read. It 
paid off, for in June of the same grade, I 
took another test. This time my score came 
out 9.6.” 

For these bright children, a special liter- 
ature group was stimulating and enjoyable: 

“In the sixth grade I was in a special lit- 
erature group which covered the different 
classifications of literature. In this class we 
made oral reports on the books wc had 
read for a week and we made notebooks 
on these books. We also gave two assem- 
blies in which we gave dramatizations of 
the books, and at one time made a tape 
recording, that was broadcast over the 
air.” 

Judging from these reports, gifted chil- 
dren learn to read when they become 
aware of “the delights that lie between the 
covers of books.” First they build up a 
basic sight vocabulary by associating 
printed words with meanings and re- 
membering these meanings. Before long 
they learn word recognition skills that en- 
able them to be “on their own in reading.” 
From then on, the extent of their reading 
is determined by their interest and the 
time available. 

WHAT DO GIFTED CHILDREN READ? 

Their reading interests in the lower 
grades are not very different from those of 
other children. Before coming to school 
they look at picture books, read or listen 
to Mother Goose rhymes, read “The Little 


Red Hen,” “The Three Bears,” and other 
simply written children’s favorites. 

Their first grade reader makes a greater 
impression on them than their supple- 
mentary reading of Peter Cottontail, 1 
Know a Secret, and other easy books. In 
the second grade they frequently mention 
reading simple animal stories. Some of 
them begin to get interested in the Billy 
and Blaze, the Wilder, or the Barbar series. 

Their reading interests expand in the 
third grade with more animal stories, the 
Betsy scries, the Wizard of Oz, and Curi- 
ous George. Some of them begin to read 
factual material — astronomy, We Went 
with Marco Polo, The Boo\ of Knowl- 
edge. In the fourth grade they read more 
of the series books — the Willard Schultz 
and Enright scries, Nancy Drew, Clara 
Barton, Silver Chief, Doctor Dolittle, The 
Mercer Boys, Bobbsey Twins. In addition 
they read Homer Price, Kit Carson, Alice 
in Wonderland, Rabbit Hill, and books by 
Kate Scredy. 

In the fifth and sixth grades they arc still 
interested in animal stories such as War 
Horse, King of the Wind, Call of the 
Wild, Lad, a Dog; humorous books such 
as Mr. Popper's Penguins and Mary Pop- 
pins; and adventure stories such as Robin- 
son Crusoe, Treasure Island, The Oregon 
Trail, Bride in the Solomons. A few were 
reading quite extensively in science. 

In the seventh grade the girls begin to 
be interested in romantic stories — Seven- 
teenth Summer, The Dancing Heart, 
Marie Antoinette. They like teen-age 
stories very much. Boys read Tom Satvyer 
and Huckleberry Finn, sport stories, mys- 
teries. Interest in mysteries and suspense 
stories was expressed as follows by a girl 
with an IQ of 139: “My reading interest 
varies, but it rotates around books that 
arc exciting to the end — books that, while 
I am reading, I don’t want to put down 
because of their mysterious or adventurous 
stories.” 

Another girl described her progression 
of reading interests as follows: “I have 
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to teach me to read,” she said, “because I 
felt alone when everyone else could read 
and I couldn’t. At that time I was a mere 
four years of age, so I couldn’t read par- 
ticularly well.” A girl with an IQ of 134 
first learned to read when she was five 
years of age. Her parents taught her to 
pronounce each letter; she says, “Since I 
was very fortunate in knowing how to 

::; n te words ’ radi ”^— 

H0 W tS 0 rea™ D children learn 

A few somehow learn all by themselves 

rsistts?- 

Most of ,he gifted boys and girl, who 

Sa3SSS 

,«* quieh p ,s n v\rr f rr ia v or 

learning ehilrl because of.hef, T 

!? f r hins ci,iid " n '-‘"“d 3 , b«i fi d' 

-Hiigo, eon, more 
Use of flash cards 

Memorizing common words; lea, n i„. 
^.-.Pht.thosbnild.ng np'rS 

Associating word with picture 
learning word, i„ simple sentence, 
hooklets, newspaper headlines, signs, self.’ 
teaching uotlboohs, flr!t ^ ^ 

The variety of their early reading expen. 
cnee, „ be,, illustrated by quotation, f„ ra 

their reading autobiographies. 


At first they memorized words: 

“My mother and father were firm be- 
lievers that books play a very important 
part in a child’s life. When I was about 
one or two years old my mother or father 
read to me every night and afternoon. 
After a month or two of constant reading 
of my favorite stories over and over, or the 
reading of a poem, I learned them by 
memory. I was about four when I would 
sit down by myself, and telling by the pic- 
tures which the poem or story presented, 
I would act like I was reading. Soon I 
could distinguish words or sound them 
out. I believe I owe my interest in reading 
to my parents who showed me the world 
of books.” 

At the ripe old age of five I got my 
first library card. Mother said that in first 
grade I could read fairly well. That was 
when I carried nineteen books home from 
that library, and when asked why I didn’t 
get more, I replied, ‘Because I couldn’t 
fan-y any more.’ If Mother read a short 
ook to me before I really could read, I 
could repeat it nearly word for word from 
memory. My sister has the same kind of 
memory.” 

As I remember, the way I learned how 
to read was by sight: (1) look at the word, 

know its meaning, and (3) remember 

In first grade, after learning the basic 
Wor s suc h as it, was, were, have, had, 
•rpor, puff, Dic^, Jane, mother, jather, and 
°* j^ S ’ I z ‘PP c d right along. I remember 
tea mg a book / Know a Secret, which 
W3 i/ u PP° 5c d to be hard for my age.” 

. ? thc y began to take a more an- 

a Iyt»cal approach: 

H»iv did I | carn rcad? First 
” r" 13 tau E | t, rise, then I caught on ■» 

' VOf ds and got accustomed to 

sounding om WorJs 

,, ^ '“y small svords and sentences. 

so y syllable, and the letter's sound, 
for , Eradc ,hc '“tit" svas dismissed 
nrr;<-J*k "t E P l ' on '"’“. but 1 think phf 
as btdped me very much in sound- 
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pleasure although I can increase my read- 
ing speed if I must.” 

“Now in seventh grade I belong to 
Revelers, Campfire Girls, Y-Teens, 3 Star 
Club, write to about twenty people, and 
take knitting, piano, and oboe lessons, so 
my interest in reading is slowing down. 
But I still say, give me a good book any 
time.” 

Despite the pull of social activities, radio, 
television, and auto-riding, these gifted 
children find considerable time for read- 
ing. This is because they find reading an 
enjoyable and rewarding experience which 
challenges their active minds and satisfies 
their desire for knowledge. 

DO THEY HAVE DIFFICULTY IN 
GETTING THE BOOKS THEY 
WANT? 

The majority say they never or seldom 
have difficulty in getting the books they 
want. Many of them have the books they 
want at home or are able to buy them. A 
few mention these difficulties: 

Librarian said book wanted was too ad- 
vanced 

Not enough current books in library 
Difficult to get books you want because 
everyone else wants them, too 

Not enough books by favorite authors 
Difficult to find enough books on hob- 
bies. 

In their own words: 

, “One trouble with the library is that I'd 
( find a good author who wrote books I 
would like to read, and what do you 
know, there is not another book in the 
j library by him.” 

“I have difficulty getting articles on 
y archeology. There are only three in our 
^ library. There are probably dozens in the 
I big libraries, but I am new to this neigh- 
borhood and don’t know my way around.” 

,1 

1 WHAT ARE THEIR READING HABITS? 

Most of them like to be physically com- 
J fortablc while they read and arc aware of 
{ the importance of having good light. Some 

f 


of them describe reading methods that are, 
on the whole, sound and mature: 

“I am a fast reader, and I usually skim 
over the pages, picking out the interesting 
words and sentences. I like to be in a very 
relaxed position when I read.” 

“The way I read most of the time is: 
First I glance through the book to see 
whether or not it looks interesting, if so, I 
read the first couple of paragraphs. If it is 
boring, I discard the book; if it is inter- 
esting, I usually start reading and finish 
the book.” 

“What generally are my reading habits? 
Usually in choosing a book I am very 
choosey. If I feel that I want information I 
will be found delving into the non-fictiort 
type book. But occasionally, though not 
very often, I have some leisure at hand, so 
to arouse some interest I will read a fiction 
book. I happen to be very critical as to the 
fiction books I read, and I usually read 
very well-known novels. In a fiction book, 
once I start, I read continuously until 
either the book ends or until an interrup- 
tion interferes.” 

WHAT ARE THEIR SUGGESTIONS TO 
TEACHERS? 

These gifted children have three main 
suggestions for teachers: 

1. Make interesting literature available; 
help pupils to choose their books; en- 
courage them to read in order to find and 
widen their interests. 

One way of arousing pupils’ interest in a 
book is to read certain parts of it aloud. 
Said one boy: “Get them interested in 
books of interesting quality but yet of 
value so they will gain knowledge while 
enjoying themselves.” 

Another pupil wrote: “My interests in 
books are not usually confined to one sub- 
ject. This year my different teachers have 
influenced my interests in reading. One has 
gotten me interested in composers’ lives 
and another has encouraged me to read 
biography and fiction on many different 
topics which are very interesting.” 
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checked out books for pleasure ever since 
I was in the third grade. Up until then 
we weren’t allowed to check books out 
from our school library. In the third grade, 
I can remember reading the Betsy series. 
In the fourth grade, I can remember The 
Good Mas, or. The Singing Tree, ,he 
Wilder senes, the Enright series, and part 
Of the Doctor Dolittle series. In thc filth 
grade, Indian Captive and Black. Beamy 
A youngster with an IQ of 160 dcvel- 
oped an early interest in more mature 
reading matter: ‘At seven I was reading 
animal stories; at nine 1 took a test at 
chool and had a founeen year rcTding 
eve . Now I don t know what my reading 
lovel is, but I have read books such a! 
Scaramouche, Mysterious Island , Ivanhoe 
_„ har es and Ma T Lamb’s Tales of Shake 
0nc Hundred Narrative Poems 

^ Hundred Famous Poem, 
no.only inX n r 8 ead qU ° ta,i0n gi, “ '”*** 

ment through reading dcvclo P* 

humorous stories thrill meTTf' 1 
books that I might like I ! fi L ndm S 
thor. When I find a bn V g ° ty ^ au ' 
obtain other books bv L? my llkin g. I 
reason for this is that his other t Th ' 
bound to be somewhat b °° ks arc 
trouble with me i, , ha t I J'a d’Z' °" 
fiction stories and nn» , t0Q man y 

h»hs..su;;:se\iri E d\r- foi r 

same practice in reading and v I'i*' 
expanding, but bv ..Er ” voc abulary 
stories ittould increase ?*** 
°f authentic happenings and hctT^ff' 
making you a well-rounded person a“ 
other of my difficulties is a vJ.u ? A 
Acuity. Many times when I come toT' 

wiUr an unknown meaning on m y “ W ^ 

do no, stop and look it up to discover *' 

meaning, but skip over it. This does not 
only not increase my vocabulary, but I do 
n °p ^e, the full meaning of the sentence” 
Specialized interests begin to emerge as 
the boys and girls grow older: "I likf sci ! 


cncc books, especially those concerning 
biology, nuclear physics, and medicine. I 
also like books on foreign languages, es- 
pecially Spanish 3nd German.” 

These youngsters frequently * express 
their appreciation of authors: “I think Mr. 
Terhunc’s books arc wonderful." "I owe 
all the authors whose books I’ve read a 
debt of gratitude.” 

HOW MUCH DO THEY READ? 

It is well known that gifted children 
are great readers. In their reading auto- 
biographies they make comments such as 
these: ”1 spend much of my free time 
reading,” “I rend more than anything 
•mu ^ *P end krM my time in reading.” 
About an hour or so a day," "About one 
and a half to two hours a day,” "As much 
as possible when I have time." Thc writer 
estimates that they read from three to 
twenty hours per week. Only a few say 
that they read “very little,” or “not very 
much.” 


HOW „P? THEY feel about 
heading? 

"The following quotations express very 
" C " “«» attitudes toward reading and 
.“r cor,c 'P' of the relation of reading 

to other activities: 

f think reading is one of the best 
pastimes because it never ends.” 

Compared to other activities I read 
a out alf an hour to an hour a day. I love 
° Z . C j ant * I think, given thc chance, I 
ou read for hours at a time, but of 
course other activities must be taken care 

I rln ‘T '° rcad ’ 1 rcad much more than 
t u er pleasurable recreations. To me. 

S , a book has to be interesting. If I 
wr^ n . UnmtCrestin g book > takes me a 
chan. ° m yself read a couple of 

book j Ut ^ I obtain an interesting 
re ? d it i R a Single sitting” 
d sa y I spend about one 


. sa y I spend about one fourth 
- t«me reading as I spend in sports, 
quite slowly when I am reading for 
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The teaching of choral reading does not 
begin with the actual material to be read. 
Ideally the procedure starts on the first day 
of school when the children enter their 
classroom. If the atmosphere is one of 
friendliness and security, then choral read- 
ing becomes a natural outgrowth of the 
classroom experiences. 

POETRY COLLECTION FOR READING 

The teacher must build up an apprecia- 
tion for oral reading in her pupils before 
she attempts the class procedure of choral 
reading. She needs a vast resource of dit- 
ties, nursery rhymes, verses, poetry, and 
selections of prose ready for immediate use. 

For instance, the alert teacher will have 
an oral selection prepared for special occa- 
sions or days, seasons of the year, and 
weather conditions. Children are intrigued 
by the reading of a “rainy poem” as they 
watch the rain. Lincoln becomes their 
friend when they hear their teacher read 
“Lincoln, the Man of the People” by Ed- 
ward Markham. 

It is an enriching experience for children 
to hear poems which give beauty to every- 
day living. The teacher should not feel she 
must use dramatic gestures or the voice of 
an “elocutionist.” It is more rewarding if 
she reads from the pure sense of enjoy- 
ment. She should never expound on the 
meaning by tearing the verse apart as she 
reads. However, the children should feel 
free to comment and ask questions. 

* The Grade Teacher, LXXT (March, 1954), 

29,76, 78. 


CREATIVE ACTIVITY RESULTS 

The teachers should provide ample op- 
portunity for children to give expression to 
their emotions after hearing a selection. 
Make clay, paints, building toys, and soap 
for carving easily available. After children 
hear a reading they like, they will want to 
reproduce the picture they have “heard.” 

After hearing poetry read by the teacher 
and other children, the next step follows 
naturally. The students and teacher select 
their favorite poems and read them to- 
gether after the group has become thor- 
oughly familiar with the selection by silent 
reading and individual oral interpretation. 

The selection should be the choice of the 
children. It may be a paragraph from their 
favorite story in the middle of reading 
class. It may be a “singsong ditty” com- 
posed at play, or it may take the form of 
an early morning prayer. The first result 
will not be a thing of beauty. This comes 
later when the group is accustomed to 
reading together. 

Several authors have attempted to set up 
definite categories in which choral reading 
may take form. One gives six types for the 
sixth grade: refrain, two-part, cumulative, 
line-a-child, group speaking, and unison. 
Another contributes a list of five: unison, 
refrain, part arrangement, two-part or an- 
tiphonal, and line-3-chiId. 

When teachers are exposed to such for- 
mality and methodical thinking, there is a 
tendency to channel the children into the 
same cut and dried procedure. This author 
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2 . Allow more time for reading in class; 
have free reading periods. Some recom- 
mended short book reports. 

3. Teach good reading methods; "make 
reading alive and real to the student and 
not something you have to learn like the 
multiplication table.” One girl wrote: 

“If I were a teacher and wanted to help 
my pupils to read their best, I'd encourage 
them to read more slowly and to try and 
prevent themselves from letting their at- 
tention wander from the book, but most 
Of all I would explain to them that read- 
ing rates may be slowed down by letting 
rhe^eyes reread what has already beeS 


Gifted children usually like m-j- 
communication that give ex t V 

books-the boys' and e j!|.' n,0y . Chlldren 

“ child «"'e lassies. They snathe 3 , ! ” 

tlon > sometimes abruptly to 4 i * rans 

>» *at inbetween^^X 1 : 


making the transition from childhood to 
adulthood they like teen-age stories very 
much. More of these stories dealing with 
problems of family and boy-girl relations, 
vocational plans, and other adolescent in- 
terests arc now being written. 

They learn to read by all of the method 
now in use. To some of these students the 
phonetic approach made a special appeal, 
perhaps because it helped them to be on 
their own in reading and was suitable to 
their analytical minds. 

Reading contributes to the personal- 
social development of gifted children in 
many ways. Because it is something they 
can do well, it builds up self-esteem. 

It is for them a satisfying way to use part 
of their leisure time. Biographies and auto- 
biographies give them insights into the 
lives of other gifted persons with .whom 
they may identify themselves. Reading 
helps them to develop special talents. Lit* 
erature that is true to life helps them to 
gain understanding of human relations: 
why people behave as they do, how people 
cel when they behave in certain ways- It 
also helps them to understand themselves 
and to learn how to handle social situa- 
tions and to solve or accept life’s problems- 

rough reading, gifted children may gain 
a certain sense of direction and destiny* 
and an idea of their social responsibility- 
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And gather some — 

They melt away. 

III. RAIN CARESS 
Now softly slants the rain 
In misty loveliness; 

I lift my face again 
To feel its cool caress. 

IV. SPINNER OF RAINBOWS 
Her twine is silvery rainfall, 

Her golden wheel the sun; 

Singing she spins the rainbow 
And when her task is done 
Lets float across the heavens 
Her violet, indigo, blue. 

Green, yellow, orange and red scarf 
For all the earth to view. 

V. SAILOR BOY 
Splish-splashl 
Let lightning flash 
And thunder crash — 

Of>o! 

I’ve boots, raincoat, 

And a paper boat 
To set afloat — 

Yoho ! 

VI. PUDDLE LAND 
I peeked in a puddle 
And what do you think? 

I saw U pride-down Land! 
Below die brink. 

When I tried to step in it — 
It shimmered away 
Queer Uptide-down Land! 
Why wouldn’t it stay? 

VII. rain magic 

TipJap, tip tap, tip-tap, tip-tap ! 

The rain’s dance overhead 


Beats its twinkling song as winking 
Sleep back I lie abed. 

— Sylvia Lee 

THE OLD OWL AND I 
An old owl sat in a hollow oak. 

My hair stood straight when the old owl 
spoke, 

“Whoo, Whoo, Whoo, Whoo!” 

I said to the owl, “It’s I! It’s 11” 

But quick as a wink the owl would cry. 
And he always seemed to be closer by, 
“Whoo, Whoo, Whoo, Whoo!” 

He saw in the dark with his owlish eyes. 

He watched me running with great surprise. 

“Whoo, Whoo, Whoo, Whoo!” 

He mournfully hooted, and then I knew 
The only thing for a boy to do 
Was to wait, and question the old owl, too, 
“Whoo, Whoo, Whoo, Whoo!” 

—Mabel F. Hill 

THE TRAIN 
Toot, Toot, Toot, 

Train is coming fast 
Down the railroad track; 

It will soon go past 
Like a thundercrack. 

Ring, Ring, Ring, 

Sec die signal arm; 

Now it flashes high, 

Wants to give alarm. 

Like a watchful eye. 

Choo, Choo, Clioo, 

Now the train is near; 

Hear the whirring sound! 

Watch the engineer 
Make die wheels go round. 

Who-o, whoo, whoo, 

Now the arm comes down; 

Train is going on 
To another ton n — 

Wish that I had gone. 

— Madge I lain ft 
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feels such general types should be used 
only as they grow out of the students' 
thinking. An efficient teacher should per- 
mit her students to experiment together 
and try out different ways. Under her 
guidance, they will stumble onto the vari- 
ous techniques. Their suggestions will 
often excel any teacher-made categories 
Amp e opportunity should be given for 
parts of the group to listen to the others 
read. A little encouragement from the 
teacher will p,o mote an avalanche of 

heTeTh 7 s - 11 is not nc “ ssar y th « 

the teacher discuss such techniques as 


tempo, mood, colors, tone, and inflection 
of each new selection. However, she 
should see that the children recognize and 
use these devices. 

Teachers will find choral reading an ex- 
cellent method for improving diction. The 
use of a recording machine is a great aid. 
This enables children to hear their efforts 
and check on progress. But one of the most 
fruitful results remains the group con- 
sciousness which is engendered. 

Any teacher, with her own class, will 
want to make a selection of verse, but 
here are some suggestions: 


r .• * WHO MADE OUR FtAP? 

Solo*" 6 ”7' bann ' r floats on high? 

Solo ZZt ? ^ 7 flag again*, he sky? 

Solo —Who i voke’ 

Mo Zwh° “Td dit sm ° k ' ? 

High voice _S !y W,llKllyOU - 
Moffiumvoi^B now ^ t<) o 

Staccato solo -Mary,, Reb«" " fT' bl " lKmdreds of- 

Mid"* "SLXtgt and ’ p ““" Ta r >nd Sun Yat Sw Mich>cls 

All these boys and gi r!s> f rom PVr *’ * obcrtos ’ Alexises, Ivans and Toms. 

class 

Solo jl' ViSh - C ” safdwS v“n Jn ' Msh ' Turk =" d Grat ' P,0KS - 

Low V„,cc _X? ny . m0re ,0 ° >°"g to ten BrnTf 7- BI “ k “ d *u d - 
High voice —its stars anH^ 010 ? hcIpcd to sew A^inv y ° U . d .° know them weI1 - 
Medium voice w . stri Pes belong to a l| F*fl a ? st,tcdl in the flag we know. 

- - - - - 

E «he dais -Weffiaok wth „ >ohrararfoi (^ n “'""'' y!Br - 

° madc this flag that we now hold. 

RAINY DAY symphony —Jane G. Herselle 

I. raindrop frolic «• hail surprise 

i£Z, Now raindrops fail: 

How I lose . Pounds White hail! 


How I love to watch the rain 
Gleaming, gliding, silverly sliding 
Down the windowpanel 


With steady drum 
Down it falls 
In frozen balls. 

I shout hurray! 
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language. Create situations that provide 
meaningful participation for the child. The 
alert teacher does much to encourage the 
child through listening. As the boy or girl 
reads or tells a story, the children act it otft 
and later add the words. This gives them 
good practice. 

Using Pictures. Pictures may be used to 
guide the development of the speaking 
vocabulary. First, the teacher shows a pic- 
ture of a boy and asks, “Who is in the pic- 
ture?” The children reply, “It is Tom/’ 
The teacher then asks, “What is Tom do- 
ing?” The class responds, “Tom is eating 
breakfast.” The teacher then asks, “What 
is Tom eating for breakfast?” To which 
the class replies, “Tom is eating cereal, 
toast, and fruit.” The teacher asks, “Is this 
a good breakfast?” The children answer, 
“This is a good breakfast.” 

Using Experience Charts. After some 
practice on such sentences, the teacher 
writes the sentences on the chalkboard or 
on a chart tablet and labels the sentences 
“A Story about Tom.” The class and indi- 
viduals read the story. Many little experi- 
ence charts are built in this manner and 
read by the class. These charts use words 
familiar to the children and gradually in- 
troduce the vocabulary necessary for read- 
ing books. Reading then becomes a suc- 
cessful venture. 

As progress is made, the teacher begins 
to use the student’s own words and sen- 
tences in the charts. These charts then 
serve as his fust actual reading experience. 
The successful use of experience charts 
with the bilingual child seems to be in the 
understanding the teacher has of the dif- 
ferent backgrounds of the children. 

Using English on the Playground. In 
informal situations such as the play period, 
the child is likely unconsciously to use his 
first language. The teacher’s role here is to 
remind but not reprimand or assume the 
role of warden. For example, while playing 
ball, one boy hits the ball and his team 
shouts, "Correli, correli!" The teachers 
should shout, “Run, run!" Gradually the 


children will follow and often model their 
speech after that of the teacher. 

BASIC METHODS 

The actual procedure of teaching read- 
ing — the introduction of words, the de- 
velopment of complete sentences, silent 
reading for thought, oral reading to an 
audience — seems to be about the same for 
all children with these modifications for 
bilingual children: 

V. loxcoduce. fewee wosds, it i time. 

2. Do not take it for granted that the child 
knows the meaning of the word. 

3. Use simple words in explaining meaning. 

4. Use easy reading material. 

5. Enliven the story. 

6. Adapt methods as the situation demands. 

As an example of special procedures, 
consider whether or not one meaning or 
several meanings of a word should be pre- 
sented at the same time. A workable pro- 
cedure for bilingual children seems to be 
the stressing of only the one meaning as it 
arises unless the child is aware of different 
meanings. 

Similar to procedures of teaching read- 
ing, the major goals of reading are the 
same for bilingual children as for children 
with a single language background. Good 
teaching may be directed toward strength- 
ening a child’s concern about and desire for 
reading, and guiding him in the acquisi- 
tion of skills and abilities, and choosing 
materials so that what the child reads has 
meaning to him in terms of his past, pres- 
ent, and potential future experiences. 
These goals may be approached through 
the following steps: 

1. Establishing a background for successful 
interpretation of a story by calling upon 
past experiences of the children, clarify- 
ing essential concepts, and presenting 
both old and new printed symbols to 
assure development of meanings 

2. Guiding the interpretation of the story 
in class groups thru discussion of what is 
read in terms of previous experiences of 
members 
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Before a child learns to read, he learns 
the spoken word. Thus, the teacher points 
to a desk and says the word, des\. He then 
points to the printed word attached to the 
desk and again says des\. The child re- 
peats the word and answers in a complete 
sentence, “This is a desk.” Is this the right 
procedure? Is it sufficient? In many in- 
stances such a procedure is not enough and 
a more effectual program for guiding the 
bilingual child in learning to read English 
is needed. Trying to develop such a plan 
concerns many teachers. 

PARENTAL ASSISTANCE 

In a second-grade class of children from 
Latin-American homes, the seeming lack of 
cooperation and encouragement from the 
home is a big problem. Too often, even 
when the parents can speak English to the 
child, the boy or girl is still expected to use 
Spanish in the home. Thus, the child is de- 
prived of the essential practice needed in 
building an adequate speaking vocabulary. 

To overcome this obstacle, the teacher 
holds a general meeting with parents and 
tries to convey to them the idea that using 
English informally at home is important. 
Following the meeting with parents, the 
teacher visits the homes of the children 
throughout the year. In addition, planned 
programs which are given for the parents 
by the class emphasize the use of English. 

• National Elementary Principal, XXXV (Scd- 
tember, 1955), 103-6. 


FROM SPEAKING SPANISH TO 
READING ENGLISH 

The crux of the bilingual problem is get- 
ting pupils to think in the second lan- 
guage. Helping the Spanish-speaking child 
think in English terms is difficult. Strong 
motivation may help. To the teacher falls 
the responsibility of creating in the child 
so keen a desire to speak and read English 
that thinking in this language will be the 
natural result. 

Letting the Child Talk. No evidence 
from research is available on the correla- 
tion of the number of English words a 
child knows and his success in reading. 
However, L. S. Tireman, in his book 
Teaching Spanish-Speaking Children, sug- 
gests that, from his experience, 400 to 600 
words seem to be a reasonable number to 
be mastered by Spanish-speaking children 
in a readiness program. Consequently, 
postponing reading instruction, as such, 
until basic vocabulary is developed sup- 
ports the thesis of not permitting children 
to approach a task until they are ready for 
it. 

A speaking vocabulary is learned 
through actual meaningful participation 
rather than through parrot-like repetition. 
For instance, let the child talk. Give him 
opportunities to express himself by using 
show and tell sessions, story hours, and 
dramatics. Praise his simplest sentence and 
withhold criticism. Remember that the 
work of putting words together to convey 
meaning is a feat for the beginner in any 
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language. Create situations that provide 
meaningful participation for the child. The 
alert teacher does much to encourage the 
child through listening. As the boy or girl 
reads or tells a story, the children act it out 
and later add the words. This gives them 
good practice. 

Using Pictures. Pictures may be used to 
guide the development of the speaking 
vocabulary. First, the teacher shows a pic- 
ture of a boy and asks, “Who is in the pic- 
ture?” The children reply, “It is Tom.” 
The teacher then asks, “What is Tom do- 
ing?" The class responds, “Tom is eating 
breakfast.” The teacher then asks, “What 
is Tom eating for breakfast?” To which 
the class replies, “Tom is eating cereal, 
toast, and fruit.” The teacher asks, “Is this 
a good breakfast?” The children answer, 
“This is a good breakfast.” 

Using Experience Charts. After some 
practice on such sentences, the teacher 
writes the sentences on the chalkboard or 
on a chart tablet and labels the sentences 
“A Story about Tom.” The class and indi- 
viduals read the story. Many little experi- 
ence charts are built in this manner and 
read by the class. These charts use words 
familiar to the children and gradually in- 
troduce the vocabulary necessary for read- 
ing books. Reading then becomes a suc- 
cessful venture. 

As progress is made, the teacher begins 
to use the student’s own words and sen- 
tences in the charts. These charts then 
serve as his first actual reading experience. 
The successful use of experience charts 
with the bilingual child seems to be in the 
understanding the teacher has of the dif- 
ferent backgrounds of the children. 

Using English on the Playground. In 
informal situations such as the play period, 
the child is likely unconsciously to use his 
first language. The teacher’s role here is to 
remind but not reprimand or assume the 
role of warden. For example, while playing 
ball, one boy hits the ball and his team 
shouts, “Correli, correli!” The teachers 
should shout, “Run, run!” Gradually the 


children will follow and often model their 
speech after that of the teacher. 

BASIC METHODS 

The actual procedure of teaching read- 
ing — the introduction of words, the de- 
velopment of complete sentences, silent 
reading for thought, oral reading to an 
audience — seems to be about the same for 
all children with these modifications for 
bilingual children: 

1. Introduce fewer words at a time. 

2. Do not take it for granted that the child 
knows the meaning of the word. 

3. Use simple words in explaining meaning. 

4. Use easy reading material. 

5. Enliven the story. 

6. Adapt methods as the situation demands. 

As an example of special procedures, 
consider whether or not one meaning or 
several meanings of a word should be pre- 
sented at the same time. A workable pro- 
cedure for bilingual children seems to be 
the stressing of only the one meaning as it 
arises unless the child is aware of different 
meanings. 

Similar to procedures of teaching read- 
ing, the major goals of reading are the 
same for bilingual children as for children 
with a single language background. Good 
teaching may be directed toward strength- 
ening a child’s concern about and desire for 
reading, and guiding him in the acquisi- 
tion of skills and abilities, and choosing 
materials so that what the child reads has 
meaning to him in terms of his past, pres- 
ent, and potential future experiences. 
These goals may be approached through 
the following steps: 

1. Establishing a background for successful 
interpretation of a story by calling upon 
past experiences of the children, clarify- 
ing essential concepts, and presenting 
both old and new primed symbols to 
assure development of meanings 

2. Guiding the interpretation of the story 
in class groups thru discussion of what is 
read in terms of previous experiences of 
members 
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Teaching Reading to the Bilingual Child* 

William R. Fatter son and Eugenia Joyce 


Before a child learns to read, he learns 
the spoken word. Thus, the teacher points 
to a desk and says the word, dcs\. He then 
points to the printed word attached to the 
desk and again says des{. The child re- 
peats the word and answers in a complete 
sentence, “This is a desk.” Is this the right 
procedure? Is it sufficient? In many in- 
stances such a procedure is not enough and 
a more effectual program for guiding the 
bilingual child in learning to read English 
is needed. Trying to develop such a plan 
concerns many teachers. 


PARENTAL ASSISTANCE 

In a second-grade class of children fron 
Ulin-Araerican homes, the seeming lack o 
cooperation and encouragement from th 
home is a big problem. Too often, evei 
"'hen the parents can speak English to th 
child, the boy or girl is still expected to ti, 
hpanish in the home. Thus, the child is d< 
prised of the essential practice needed ii 
budding an adequate speaking vocabulary 
lo overcome this obstacle, the teache 
holds a general meeting with parents an. 
tries to convey to them the idea that usin 
English informally at home i, importani 
Following the meeting with parents, th 
teacher visits the homes of the childrei 
throughout the year. In addition, pkmne, 
programs which are given for the parent 
by the class emphasize the use of English 


• XanonJ Elementary Fnncifal. XXXV 
tember, 1955), 103—6. 


FROM SPEAKING SPANISH TO 
READING ENGLISH 

The crux of the bilingual problem is get- 
ting pupils to think in the second lan- 
guage. Helping the Spanish-speaking child 
think in English terms is difficult. Strong 
motivation may help. To the teacher falls 
the responsibility of creating in the child 
so keen a desire to speak and read English 
that thinking in this language will be the 
natural result. 

Letting the Child Talk. No evidence 
from research is available on the correla- 
tion of the number of English words a 
child knows and his success in reading. 
However, L. S. Tireman, in his book 
Teaching Spanish-Speaking Children, sug- 
gests that, from his experience, 400 to 600 
words seem to be a reasonable number to 
be mastered by Spanish-speaking children 
in a readiness program. Consequently, 
postponing reading instruction, as such, 
until basic vocabulary is developed sup- 
ports the thesis of not permitting children 
to approach a task until they are ready for 
it. 

A speaking vocabulary is learned 
t rough actual meaningful participation 
rather than through parrot-like repetition. 
Lor instance, let the child talk. Give him 
opportunities to express himself by using 
x our and tell sessions, story hours, and 
dramatics. Praise his simplest sentence and 
withhold criticism. Remember that the 
work of putting words together to convey 
meaning is a feat for the beginner in any 
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language. Create situations that provide 
meaningful participation for the child. The 
alert teacher does much to encourage the 
child through listening. As the boy or girl 
reads or tells a story, the children act it out 
and later add the words. This gives them 
good practice. 

Using Pictures. Pictures may be used to 
guide the development of the speaking 
vocabulary. First, the teacher shows a pic- 
ture of a boy and asks, “'Who is in the pic- 
ture?” The children reply, “It is Tom.” 
The teacher then asks, “What is Tom do- 
ing?” The class responds, “Tom is eating 
breakfast.” The teacher then asks, “What 
is Tom eating for breakfast?” To which 
the class replies, “Tom is eating cereal, 
toast, and fruit.” The teacher asks, “Is this 
a good breakfast?” The children answer, 
“This is a good breakfast.” 

Using Experience Charts. After some 
practice on such sentences, the teacher 
writes the sentences on the chalkboard or 
on a chart tablet and labels the sentences 
“A Story about Tom.” The class and indi- 
viduals read the story. Many little experi- 
ence charts are built in this manner and 
read by the class. These charts use words 
familiar to the children and gradually in- 
troduce the vocabulary necessary for read- 
ing books. Reading then becomes a suc- 
cessful venture. 

As progress is made, the teacher begins 
to use the student’s own words and sen- 
tences in the charts. These charts then 
serve as his first actual reading experience. 
The successful use of experience charts 
with the bilingual child seems to be in the 
understanding the teacher has of the dif- 
ferent backgrounds of the children. 

Using English on the Playground. In 
informal situations such as the play period, 
the child is likely unconsciously to use his 
first language. The teacher’s role here is to 
remind but not reprimand or assume the 
role of warden. For example, while playing 
lull, one boy hits the lull and his team 
shouts, “Correli. correli!” The teacher* 
should shout, ’’Run. run!” Gradually the 
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children will follow and often model their 
speech after that of the teacher. 

BASIC METHODS 

The actual procedure of teaching read- 
ing — the introduction of words, the de- 
velopment of complete sentences, silent 
reading for thought, oral reading to an 
audience — seems to be about the same for 
all children with these modifications for 
bilingual children: 

1. Introduce fewer words at a time. 

2. Do not take it for granted that the child 
knows the meaning of the word. 

3. Use simple words in explaining meaning. 

4. Use easy reading material. 

5. Enliven the story. 

6. Adapt methods as the situation demands. 

As an example of special procedures, 
consider whether or not one meaning or 
several meanings of a word should be pre- 
sented at the same time. A workable pro- 
cedure for bilingual children seems to be 
the stressing of only the one meaning as it 
arises unless the child is aware of different 
meanings. 

Similar to procedures of teaching read- 
ing, the major goals of reading are the 
same for bilingual children as for children 
with a single language background. Good 
teaching may be directed toward strength- 
ening a child’s concern about and desire for 
reading, and guiding him in the acquisi- 
tion of skills and abilities, and choosing 
materials so that what the child reads has 
meaning to him in terms of his past, pres- 
ent, and potential future experiences. 
These goals may be approached through 
the following steps: 

1. Establishing a background for successful 
interpretation of a story by calling upon 
past experiences of the children, clarify- 
ing essential concepts, and presenting 
both old and new printed synil«ols to 
assure development of meanings 

2. Guiding the interpretation of the story- 
in clais groups thru discussion of what is 
read in terms of previous experiences of 
members 
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3. Extending skills in reading, thinking, 
and using language to express what is 
recognized, what is felt, and what is 
valued 

4. Carrying on activities to extend the 
child’s interest in reading and widening 
his background for comprehending the 
printed page. 

TEACHER AS MODEL 

The concluding suggestion is that teach- 
ers of bilingual children should he aware 
that they, more so than teachers of uni- 
lingual children, serve as guides and 
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models for their pupils. The teacher has 
the responsibility to meet this challenge. 

To summarize, teaching bilingual chil- 
dren to read is not a job for the faint- 
hearted. All the elements of teaching uni- 
lingual children are there plus the modifi- 
cations that are needed to guide them from 
the second language to English. Bilingual 
children need to be especially strongly mo- 
tivated and the whole school day needs to 
be planned around supporting them in 
their efforts to learn English. Such de- 
mands call for the best in a teacher. 
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The Measurement of Listening Ability* 

James l. Brown 


Zen . 0 ' < h ' Greek philosopher once 

rl!h' d ‘^ e lm P° rlanc e of listening with 
ether startlmg logic, H e said, "Wo h“e 
two ears and one mouth that we may listen 
the more and talk the less." ’ 

Despite his questionable 'logic, Zeno was 
apparently right. Modern research iS 
rates that we do listen more than we 
tprak, read, or write. Ye, listening b 
of the most neglected area, of education to. 

Sonf^hS d d“;^-idXh 

research mdicates that we listen almost 
three times as much as we read. Tn a sense 

::'.h s ^.d o onistr„; i ' di " bd ' i - , ' i ™ 

A similar situation exists in testing. The 
Third Mental Measurements Yearbook 
* School and Society (February, 1950), 102-4. 


) devotes seventy pages to available 
ests o reading yet makes no reference to 
sing c test of listening ability. In the 
measurement of li„e„ !ng W e arc, In a 
■S’ 2 0 pas ' ! bcl, m d tinsel 
Not that listening ability has never been 
measured As early as 1917 an attempt was 
. l • a 1 3n hom that t [ mc almost a ]| 0 f t j,e 
) some studies in the field of listening 
sion' V ! ° f listening comprehen 

reive/ 1 th ' mstrument itself has re 
rased only secondary or incidental a, ten 

NiciiaU- °r y P u hhshed study (R. G, 
r/on “ hastening Comprehen- 

the ’ Ir ■ Was tbcrc sufficient concern over 
analysis lnatru m cm to lead to an item 
neS'Ym th ' elimination of low or 
■tegatively discriminating items. 

, btm S ! . us 10 the first of three ques- 
,l_ u° f u maj0r tmportance: (1) Why 
should the measurement of listening re- 
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ceive more than incidental attention? (2) 
Exactly what is it we are thinking of meas- 
uring? (3) How should it be done? 

The first question may be answered by 
making a brief survey of some of the vital 
problems in the field of listening, with par- 
ticular regard to their broad educational 
implications. 

There is, for example, tentative evidence 
that at about the seventh grade reading 
becomes a more efficient medium than lis- 
tening for learning. Would that be equally 
true if specific training were given in listen- 
ing as well as in reading? 

There is, furthermore, tentative evidence 
that listening ability does not improve 
significantly after that time. In a recently 
administered listening exploratory test, it 
was found that high-school juniors com- 
prehended about 60 per cent of the lecture 
details, college freshmen, 64 per cent. The 
high-school juniors scored 53 per cent right 
in the central-idea section and the college 
freshmen only 49 per cent. Is this because 
we do not or can not teach listening? 

Coleridge's notion of superior listening 
is apropos here. When he wanted to de- 
scribe intent listening in The Ancient 
Mariner, he did not speak of a serious- 
minded adult but of a young child. It is 
" the waylaid wedding guest under the spell 
of the mariner’s glittering eyes who “lis- 
tened like a three years’ child.” Does formal 
schooling dull our early acquired listening 
skills? The following data tend to suggest 
as much. In a study by Rankin, fifth -grade 
pupils comprehended 73 per cent of what 
they heard; in the study by Nichols, col- 
lege freshmen comprehended only 68 per 
cent of what they heard. 

There is tentative evidence that we are 
less critical when we listen than when we 
read. Is that because we have not been 
taught how to listen critically? Or is a 
speaking situation inevitably and by its 
very nature a situation that encourages un- 
critical reception? 

There is tentative evidence that difficult 
material becomes more difficult when lis- 


tened to than when read. Can we ever 
hope to develop sufficient listening ability 
for the understanding of difficult material? 

And lastly, there is tentative evidence 
that for average and below-average stu- 
dents listening is more efficient than read- 
ing. Should secondary education be both 
reading and listening centered? Should 
sectioning and class assignments be re- 
ordered around this difference? 

Consider the implications of such tenta- 
tive evidence in terms of our ideal of edu- 
cation for all American youth and in terms 
of such movements as Education for Life 
Adjustment or General Education. Per- 
haps our reading-centered education will 
never adequately meet the needs of all 
American youth. Perhaps there must be a 
double emphasis, a reading-listening em- 
phasis. Perhaps for terminal education 
there should even be a strong listening em- 
phasis. 

All this is, of course, almost pure specu- 
lation. The fact remains that the most fre- 
quently engaged-in language ability in our 
democratic society is the one about which 
we know least. We still do not know with 
a sufficient degree of pasitiveness the an- 
swers to the basic questions: Can listening 
be taught? and How can it be done? 

For example, the most complete bibliog- 
raphy on listening, prepared by H. A. An- 
derson, chairman of the Listening Com- 
mittee of the National Council of Teachers 
of English, a bibliography of slightly over 
a hundred references, does not list a single 
completed study that offers objective sta- 
tistical evidence that listening can be 
taught. There are, to be sure, articles which 
suggest that it can and should be taught- 
There are even a few articles which de- 
scribe how it is being taught, but the re- 
sults are in general and subjective terms. 

The specific answers to these and similar 
questions depend upon accurate research, 
which in turn is dependent upon the use 
of accurate measuring instruments. That 
brings us back to the essential need for ade- 
quate measures of listening ability, for it 
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is by means of such measures that we may 
eventually come to a needed understand- 
ing of the whole listening process. 

Testing instruments are equally neces- 
sary in answering the second question: Ex- 
actly what is it we are thinking of measur- 
ing? We are not interested here in a dic- 
tionary definition or armchair theorizing. 
A more specific answer is desired. For one 
thing, is listening a simple or a complex 
skill? 

It seems reasonable to assume that lis- 
tening and reading are probably closely re- 
lated skills and that listening is therefore 
probably complex. Acting on that assump- 
tion we asked eleven experts in the field to 
rate certain characteristics which might 
possiMy be important facets of this thing 
listening. The following statement 

!he°to P n ° rder °‘ ra " d im P”“nce, 

the top five characteristics chosen 

Good listening was defined in such terms 
as the ability to (1) synthesize the com! 

central '7 ° ■!! SPM ° h “ <lisrav " «■* 
antral idea or ideas; (2) distinguish be- 

make” 7 ‘"' lcvant material; (3) 

SS; from ( what - 

clues- t it . use of “"textual 

To check the assumption of listening 
complexity, test, were dcvisC(J 

separately these five characteristics and 
were administered to a sampling of high 
chool .untors and college fJhmen. A ten 

““ ^ 1,3 S " ms *° corrobo- 
rate the belief that listening i s a 

aettvity. A majority of the individual tes! 
profiles showed extreme variations. For ex 
ample, the same student might be both a 
good and poor listener, depending upon 
the particular abilities noted. Some stu. 
dents in the top fourth with respect to get. 
ting the central idea were much below 
average with respect to other characteristics 
Generally speaking, the ability to make in- 
ferences or to distinguish between relevant 
and irrelevant material was not as well de- 
veloped as the ability to get details. As yet. 


of course, it is impossible to say just how 
many relatively separate parts there are in 
this thing called listening. 

A whole series of such exploratory test- 
ings is needed to give this concept more 
definite form. Then we should be in a 
much better position to know exactly what 
particular aspects of it are most likely to 
be amenable to improvement. 

And now the final question: How is this 
measuring to be done? Three variables de- 
serve particular mention, the reading, diffi- 
culty, and intelligence variables. 

For one thing, it seems important that 
we get as pure a measure of listening as 
possible. For example, if we measure gen- 
eral intelligence with a reading-type intelli- 
gence test, our measure of intelligence aLo 
reflects to a degree silent-reading ability. 
Ihe correlation between reading and in- 
telligence, as measured by a reading-type 
test ,s about .60. The correlation between 
reading and intelligence, as measured by a 
non-reading-type test, is only about .25. To 
t I extcnt does a reading measure of in- 
telligence reflect general reading ability. 

■ C W °j. ^ not tb ‘ n k measuring a per- 
sons reading ability by using an intelli- 
L n \ ,.° r a lis 'cning-type test. Why 
hen should we think of measuring a per- 

Z S ?r tCnmg abiHty by a reading-type 
' ° ms .^ e as P^e a measure of listen- 

lisfen P0$ S ’ ° thcr tMn S S bein S equal, 

" s 7 shouId be by a 

listening yardstick. 

There 

tance in v tC awarene ss of its impor- 
what we n % - Stening P roc ess. Actually 
STJ-?- the field of speech is a 
readable'? ° rmula similar '° the Flesch 

n ,„nrl.; 1 piece of writing. Ap- 

measu/ ] C rC ? dabi % f °rmula does not 
rZt'l ! ,Stemn f' di£ fc-lty accurately. 

r “ di "S “*er. for example, 
matto y ° Ut tw ' lf 'l>-Srade listening 

tJ!d iEence ^ is mcn ‘ 

° i raise a very important 
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question relative to a large amount of re- 
search in speech as well as to the measure- 
ment of listening. In the research in the 
field of speech involving the comparative 
study of equated groups, the practice has 
been to equate on the basis of intelligence, 
the assumption being that equally intelli- 
gent groups would be of equal listening 
ability. Now in similar studies in the field 
of reading, the equating of groups is done 
primarily on the basis of silent-reading 
ability, not intelligence. Since we know ex- 
perimentally that groups of equal intelli- 
gence do not necessarily read equally well, 
that brings into question the assumption 
that groups of equal intelligence listen 
equally well. This factor is one that de- 


serves further careful consideration and ex- 
amination. 

Finally, it may be said that listening is 
one of the most profitable fields of re- 
search. There are special educational im- 
plications for the fields of speech and Eng- 
lish as well as for all subject-matter fields 
where oral instructional methods are im- 
portant, not to mention the important po- 
litical, social, and mass-communication im- 
plications. 

And basic to all such research js the 
problem of measurement. Appropriate test 
instruments for all purposes and for use at 
all levels must be developed if we are ever 
to reach a needed understanding of this 
most neglected of communication skills. 
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Mental Maturity Versus Perception 
Abilities in Primary Reading* 

Sister Mary James Harrington, S.C.L., and Donald D. Darrell 


There appears to be great confidence in 
mental age as a basis for beginning read- 
ing. It is often assumed that a mental age 
of six is the minimum for success in read- 
ing, and that later progress is closely allied 
to mental age. 

On the other hand, there is growing evi- 
dence that success in reading rests more on 
specific backgrounds of perceptual abilities, 
and that these arc relatively independent 
of mental age. Among the background 
abilities that have been shown to be re- 
lated to success in reading are the follow- 
• lournal of Educational Psychology, XL VI 

(October. 1955). 375-80. 


ing: visual and auditory perception of 
word elements, and ability in phonics. 

It seemed desirable to study the relative 
influence of mental age and the various 
perceptual factors on reading, using a 
single population, and evaluating each fac- 
tor free from the effects of the others. Such 
a study should provide light on the follow- 
ing questions: how much of reading suc- 
cess depends upon: 

1. Visual discrimination of word ele- 
ments, required for "look-and-say" read- 
ing? 

2 . Auditory discrimination of word clc- 
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ments, which provides the basis for pho- 
netic reading? 

3. Phonics — the attachment of sounds to 
letters and blends, now coming again into 
favor, 

4, Mental age, the general ability com- 
monly used in educational prognosis? 

The second grade at the end of the year 
seems the most appropriate place to evalu- 
ate these factors. Reliable measures were 
available for the various abilities, the in- 
telligence test used required no reading, 
and the reading vocabulary was small 
enough for fairly precise measurement. At 
this stage, too, school instruction plays a 
relatively large part in reading growth as 
compared to independent reading. 

Heading achievement was measured bv 
two tests: an oral reading tea, and a silent 
reading word classification test. Both were 
measures of reading vocabulary rather 

W are°n Pr '"a ° n ’ the £ac “' s *<>"1- 
ttd are presumed to be related to growth in 

ttght vocabulary. The oral reading ZIZ 
a s '"y which contained 136 unrelated 
words from the basal text used h * 

PH*. ™e Cathedral Basic Readers Th Pl " 

pS f° £ ,h “ “-** o"atd T b h ;,he 

split-half method and corrected by the 
Spearman-Brown Formula, was 98 Th 
word classification tea, was biill, 
words not necessarily i„ the ball LT" 
but in the Dolch list of "First Th j 
Words of Children’s Re,e1- ‘ , USand 
the child to read the Word'slml^nd'"* 1 
U into the proper classification of meaning' 
Ttetest correlated . 80 with the oral read! 

Visual discrimination was evaluated bv 
showing the children a word on a flash 
card and having them identify it f rom 
memory by drawing a circle around it in 
a multiple-choice situation. The reliability 
of this test computed by the split half- 
method and corrected by the Spearman 
Brown formula was .80. The auditory dis- 
crimination test measured the child's abil- 
ity to notice initial consonant sounds 
rhyming at the ends of words, final con- 


sonants, and a combination of initial and 
final consonants in words spoken by the 
examiner. This test, designed and evalu- 
ated by Doris E. Nason, required the child 
to circle words to indicate his knowledge 
of the stimulus sounds. The split-half, cor- 
rected reliability of this test was .90. Abil- 
ity in phonics was measured by an indi- 
vidual test which asked the child to give 
sounds of letters, consonant blends, and to 
show a knowledge of the influence of the 
final silent “e” on word pronunciation. 
This test had a reliability of .98, obtained 
y the split-half method and corrected in 
the usual manner. 

Mental age was measured by the Otis ' 
~ " ,r * Scoring Mental Ability Test, Alpha. 

orm A. This is largely a measure of abil- 
ity to understand oral language and to fol- 
low direct, ons given by the examiner. 

AH tests were administered by the first 
author, and were givm to hundreJ 
children in the parochial schools in the 
Archdiocese of Boston. The children repre- 
emed a wtde range of economic status. 

All of the schools gave training in auditory 
nd visual discrimination of word ele- 
ments, and all had a formal or semi-formal 
program in phonics. 

,i He primary technique for analysis of 
Kndl U Tu° f “° h ° f th = toots inde- 
ed A ° ,h " S was tha ‘ of pairing 
ch Wren who were nearly equal on each of 

he v, if? bM mark ^y different in 
fluenre'1 v beinE stud ied. When the in- 
studied 'f P 0n£C5 ° n reading was being 
weret a “L 3 "* 161 P a - ° £ children 
in vhnTa- Were c< ) ual in mental a ge, 

crinunauJ:r„r„rX” ,i a t“' y d “‘ 

dren to he ■'?/-' 3 wa ys required the chil- 
uCon 4e m °, n '- hal f “ndard devia- 
ihan one stan d l“ d ° d " i . £ “ t0 '' ! ' and m °" 
independent facto!. "' 3 " 0 " 3part ° n 

children to drorm" ' b t ° f P airil, 8 
ability on readinr m v‘ hC e0Kt ° £ phonic 

’ dlns achievement. This table 
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Table I. Results or Matching 161 Pairs of Children to Determine Effect of Phonics 
Ability on Reading Achievement 


Variable 

Mean of 
High Group 

Mean of 
Low Group 

Difference 
of Means 

S.F.. ai , , 

Critical 

Ratio 

Phonics 

45.30 

17.96 

27.34 

1.03 

26.54 

Mental age 

97.93 

97.46 

.47 

1.38 

34 

Auditory 

27.12 

26.79 

.33 

.73 

.45 

Visual 

2238 

21.89 

.49 

39 

1.24 


is typical of the pairings for the various 
factors. The means of the controlled vari- 
ables seldom showed a difference of one 
point of raw score. The difference of the 
means of the variable being studied was 
always large, usually more than one and 
one-half standard deviation. 

If the factor being studied has a high in- 
fluence on reading, the higher children in 
the pairing should have a higher mean 
score in reading than the low group. If, 
however, the factor is of little importance 
in reading, the two groups should show 
approximately equal scores in reading. 

Table II shows the results of the pairings 
and the influence of each factor on reading 
achievement. The factor being studied is 
indicated by the pairing data being placed 
in italics. 

All three perceptual factors were found 
to be significantly related to reading 
achievement. Auditory perception made a 
difference of 18 words in mean reading 
score; visual perception, a difference of 32 
%vords; phonics, a difference of 33 words. 
Apparently each has a significant place in 
the word analysis program, and each 
makes a distinct and different contribution 


to progress in developing a sight vocabu- 
lary. 

Mental age, however, had little influence 
on success in reading achievement. The 
high group had a mean mental age of 
eight years and nine months as compared 
to seven years three months for the low 
group; the two groups were equal in the 
other perceptual abilities; the difference of 
a year and a half in mental age produced 
only a difference of three words in reading 
vocabulary. 

A possible explanation for this lack of 
influence of mental age may be found in 
the fact that the mental test used is pri- 
marily a measure of oral language compre- 
hension. This is the major element meas- 
ured in most primary grade intelligence 
tests. It is likely that even the dullest chil- 
dren who come to first grade have a speak- 
ing and listening vocabulary adequate for 
success in first grade reading, and that ad- 
ditional language fluency does not greatly 
enhance the rate of acquiring a reading vo- 
cabulary in primary grades. The minimum 
estimates of speaking and listening vocabu- 
laries of beginning first graders arc 2,500 
words or above. Since only 500 words arc 


Table II. Relation of Various Factors to Reading Achievement 


Reading 

Auditory Visual Phonics Mental Age 

Variable No. of Scores 

Pairs 

High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low Di/I. C.R. 

Auditory 106 J-f 24 20 20 34 33 93 93 192 174 18 2.7 

Visual 134 31 31 34 17 34 34 95 95 205 173 32 5.8 

Phonics 79 28 28 19 19 33 11 94 94 180 147 33 4.1 

Mental 107 31 31 21 21 31 31 105 S7 192 189 3 .5 

age 


figures i n italics indicate the factor being compared to reading. 



taught in the first grade, and since the 
more difficult basal readers rarely present 
more than 1,800 words in the first three 
grades, it should not be surprising that the 
relationship between most current primary 
grade mental tests and reading achieve- 
ment is low. 

A partial correlation study using the en- 
tire population of five hundred children 
confirmed the findings of the paired com- 
parison study, with the minor exception 
that visual discrimination showed a higher 
correlauim with reading than did phonics. 
The zero-order correlations with readings 
te the four factors were as follow: visual 
discrimination, .64; phonics, .56; auditory 
discrimination, .54; mental age, .23. Partial 
correlations were as follows: visual dis 
crimination, .45; phonics, .32; auditoiy dis- 
crimination, .26; mental age, .000 

nge'and oho findinSS ? re « ard to mental 

it seemed 4 CS m rC ° f P artlcul " interest, 
It seemed desirable to repeat the study on 
larger population with a wider „„ 
graphic distribution. Throueh t hr r 8 ’ 

p of Sister Mary Bre„Z,^M ° 

S “'" Ma 'S- Horteme, RSMtf 

Oklahoma, Sister Catherine Marie SCr 
a " d Sister Ann Lorraine, SCL both ^ 

Kansas, the study was repeared ^ 

sssasf 5 

than twice the size of ,1, • . . ? more 
study. The findings ofthh 1^1 4“'°" 

presented in Table III. 8 Udy are 
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In the data from the midwestern states, 
the factors relate to reading in the same 
order as in the Boston study. The one 
marked difference is in the influence of vis- 
ual perception, where the difference be- 
tween the high and low group was only six 
points, resulting in a somewhat lower in- 
fluence of the factor in the reading score. 
The midwestern mental ages ran some- 
what higher, permitting a greater differ- 
ence between the high and low pairs in 
matching. Here a difference of thirty-one 
months of mental age, or two years and 
seven months, made a difference of only 
six words in the mean reading scores. 

Referring to the questions stated at the 
beginning of this article, the findings of 
these studies are as follows: 

1. Auditory and visual discrimination of 
word elements have high importance in 
success in acquiring a primary grade read- 
ing vocabulary. 

2. Phonics instruction is clearly impor- 
•11, laving a higher relation to reading 

achievement than any of the factors studied. 

3. Menta age, as measured by the test 
“tod, has little influence on success in 
learning to read. 

that m Cl “ r L f ™, m l ^ c natu re of the pairing 
abilitv C 1 ^ r f n W ^° are high in mental 
„ nQ higher than those of low 

that ml'T m background factors 
study ‘ m f ° r SUCC '“ in reading. This 
i 1 ® strongly that specific in- 
ditorv n m P^ on ‘ cs and in visual and au- 
sem a, f 1 rCCPU ° n ° £ ™ d elements is es- 
^ building reading vo- 
Y m primary grades. 


Table III. Re latiov of Var.ous Factors n 

(Mi-wurcn Sruovi 

Variable No. ot Pi>o„, cs — 

Pairs 8 Reading 


Figures in ittlo iodm^U^e ^ 


H 'g h Low Diff. C.R. 

97 5SI 181 23 7.4 

91 IS 160 29 «'■ 

91 204 198 


39 104 
iS 98 

40 122 
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Perspective on Reversal Tendencies* 

Edna Lue Furness 


Strephosymbolia — twisted symbols — is a 
term used to designate the tendency cer- 
tain individuals have to reverse letters, 
parts of words, or even whole words. This 
inversion tendency is not limited to seeing 
words in reversed order, or writing letters 
backward or upside down. “It may be ob- 
served occasionally in the very young child 
who has difficulty in putting on his gar- 
ments the right way; who fails to remem- 
ber right and left distinctions; and who 
loses his bearings within his own home 
when looking for something he knows is 
in a certain place.” In many clinical cases 
the condition seems to constitute the only 
factor involved in being unable to read, to 
speak, and to write. 

The intent of this paper is to show the 
evolution of thought concerning reversal 
tendencies in language and to call the at- 
tention of teachers to several aspects of 
remedial work in letter reversals. 

There are several types of reversals. One 
type, the “static reversal,” comprises the 
reversal of letters showing right-left sym- 
metry ( p and q, b and d). Another type, 
called “kinetic reversal,” is characterized 
by a reversal of the sequence of letters in 
words, e.g., was for saw. Still another type 
of reversal is termed “composition.” Helen 
Kennedy lists eight types of transpositions 
that may be identified: 

1. initial letter to an internal position 

2. initial letter to terminal position 

* Elementary English, XXXIII (January, 1956), 
38-41. 


3. terminal letter to initial position 

4. terminal letter to internal position 

5. internal letter to a different internal 
position 

6. internal letter to initial position 

7. internal letter to terminal position 

8. miscellaneous changes involving several 
of the others or more than one letter 

Kinetic reversals, static reversals, and trans- 
position of words in a sentence occasionally 
are associated with facility in mirror read- 
ing. The reader will recall the case of mir- 
ror writing as described by Alice in Won- 
derland, who was puzzled by Jabberwocky 
in reverse. She related more truth than fic- 
tion when she said, “Why, it’s a Looking- 
glass book, of course! And, if I hold it up 
to a glass the words will all go the right 
way again.” 

If we glance back into history we note 
the case of Leonardo da Vinci whose biog- 
raphy reads like that of a school boy most 
likely “not to succeed.” This genius at 
mathematics, inventions, and art was a 
mirror-writer, left-handed, had difficulty 
reading names, knew no Greek, and could 
not learn Latin. “Leonardo was reputed to 
write his compositions in a reverse script, 
which can be read only in a mirror — not 
from left to right, as all do, but from right 
to left as they write in the Orient. People 
said that he did this to conceal his crim- 
inal, heretical thoughts about nature and 
God.” 

With the birth of biological sciences, 
particularly genetics, this type of thinking 
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concerning certain children who have a 
more or less selective difficulty in learning 
to read and write underwent a change. 
Some earlier observers assumed that the 
reversal tendency was related to a general 
mental defect and they described such cases 
as partial imbeciles. Samuel T. Orton re- 
ports that “a more or less complete inabil- 
ity to learn to read, particularly when it is 
associated as it often is with atrocious 
handwriting and poor spelling, naturally 
enough would incline the uncritical ob- 
seryer to assume that the child was, if not 

should ' h £eC “ VC ’ “ ” ot as bri 8 ht » he 

should be to accomplish his school tasks.” 

In spite of this prevailing attitude, case 
reports of ch ,ldren who were obviously 

; n h m T T* but Wh ° ““ ld ""t 

w * heT “ Pr °« rCSS ' d 

with the greatest difficulty, came to the at 

ention of authorities. In 1896, Kerr an 
sc hool physician, and Morgan an 
English opthalmologist, publisher! • a 

2S25=s^ 

a specific disease entity and rillin ' 1 y 
genital word blindnesT” Th' ' d “ COn ' 
gested by die similarity bttweerithis diffi* 
a " d th « t Persons who had 1 ,t *' 
(Opacity to read because of disease o J 
brain and who were known f h ' 

acquired word-blindness In such j° f 

;mo two groups. He restricted th tr" 
congenital svord blindness” to the rl 'Z 
grave eases of mental defect, which mani- 
festly ate the result of an abnormal or 
pathological condition, and which prove 
refractory to ah ordinary methods of school 
instruction. The other group comprise, 
those who are merely slow in learning to 
read and whom he rated as physiological 
and hence not as disease cases. 


THE READING TEACHER’S READER 

In 1925 Samuel T. Orton, a well known 
neurologist, aroused particular interest in 
the reversal type of error so frequently 
made by the so-called non-readers; he ad- 
vanced his neurological theory based upon 
assumptions concerning conflict of impres- 
sions made upon the two hemispheres of 
the brain or lack of, or confusion in, cere- 
bral dominance. In his opinion, the diffi- 
culty is not the result of a general mental 
defect. He found that the condition often 
corrects itself; and he called this striking 
tendency to distorted order in the recall of 
letters, “strephosymbolia.” 

■ D , n ?. rt , on “PWm the reversal tendency 
m the light of well known facts of brain 
anatomy, that the right hemisphere of the 
bram controls the left side of the body, and 

if .1 u a ,* P . here contro!s thc ri S ht sidc 

• e ° y* 1 * s assumed then that the in- 

stimi j n °P' dominant ) hemisphere is 

iiiwt b d j as frcd> ' as ,hc activc (° r d °m- 
1 ) si e and that such stimulation 

iTn ,r' m0ry ,races ' or engrams, behind 
syu 1 nerve-cells of both hemispheres. 
When the rtght-sided person reads, only 
™ory traces on the dominant or ac- 
JJ'Z a " simulated. When the Ieft- 
domlnaiir Vr ad ?- ! ht . ri S ht bemisphere is 
letter n ’ v Ind ‘ v,dua l who reverses 
syllable ’ S “ Ch 35 Sary for sr “y’ or ""bole 

mafor o’ « T^" f ° r or the 

ZZr "'° ldh aS f°r «- 

a consistent d** ™ mpl ' ° £ °" e wh ° lacks 

other Ac ° minancc °f one side over the 
to e«U ,h ih ,nE ‘° Dr - °"°"> ^ failure 
»f -ting eaclmi v n e°i r y m the P m ,i0 ' 0SiCa ' 

bonce difficulti'hi",'' ’ C „ VC “ al m °"* and 

spell. ^ ’earning to read and 

to impriti„m"o d d re “ S f 1 ' ,0n bcing duc 
aces or n #.n U P as copies or im- 

hemisphere i |'^ ' t ' r > 11 7 ached in onc 
in mirrored form 3nd ln ,hc other 
Psychologists si whi, r PtCd by m ° St 
wood, and Orton' I „ , Hinshel - 

were trying the first fur- 
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row in the field of “congenital word blind- 
ness” and “strephosymbolia,” several psy- 
chologists were cultivating the field from 
the other direction, and testing the theory 
that it is a natural phenomenon for very 
young children to read words backward 
and that they learn to perceive words as 
adults do as a result of increasing maturity 
and experience. 

One of the first psychological studies is 
by Lucy Fildes, whose research shows that 
mirror or reversed writing is commonly 
found among young children. She states, 
“There seems to be no doubt that the tend- 
ency to reverse letters is only part of a 
larger tendency, especially among young 
children, to recognize forms without ap- 
parent heed to the position which they oc- 
cupy in space.” 

Another study is that of Nila Banton 
Smith. She investigated the ability of chil- 
dren to select from a number of letter sym- 
bols that one which was identical with a 
sample shown by the child. Dr. Smith 
found that her brightest group showed the 
least confusion and made the fewest errors; 
the average group had more difficulty and 
made more errors in matching; and the 
slowest group made some kind of error on 
every letter in the alphabet. 

A later study which indicates that the 
tendency to confuse form and position is 
not a “sporadic abnormality” is that of 
Gertrude Hildreth. In her study of reading 
and writing reversals of public and private 
elementary school children under standard 
test conditions she found a decline in fre- 
quency of the tendency in higher as con- 
trasted with lower grades. Also she found 
that the number of reversals made by chil- 
dren declines from grade to grade with no 
attention to reversal elements as such. In- 
' terestingly enough, she found that laws of 
association and configuration explain many 


reversal errors. Her evidence prevents a 
conclusion that reversal tendency is a cause 
of poor reading. 

Confirming the work of Smith and Hil- 
dreth, Helen Kennedy in a recent study 
concludes that the tendency to reverse and 
confuse symbols is perfectly normal in the 
earliest grades and that it is equally normal 
for the tendency practically to disappear as 
the child progresses through the first sev- 
eral grades. 

The question may arise as to what the 
teacher should do when the tendency per- 
sists. The first question may be answered 
in this wise: certain educational experts ad- 
vise that we just wait until “certain gen- 
eral and specific maturations have engen- 
dered a condition in which reversals are 
few.” The second question may be an- 
swered by reporting that remedial instruc- 
tion involving controlled stimulation of 
unilateral eye coordination can be provided 
through the employment of a conditioning 
device now available. Its trade name is the 
Hand-Eye Coordinator; and it is manufac- 
tured and distributed by Keystone View 
Company, Meadville, Pennsylvania. Re- 
search has proved that this device is “an 
effective therapy in the elimination of re- 
versals and frustrations with resultant im- 
provement in the functional skills of the 
several language arts.” 

The evolution of the attitude toward re- 
versal tendencies in reading and writing is 
a fascinating story. The evidence seems to 
indicate that in the course of the centuries 
this tendency has been associated with 
heresy, with imbecility, with cerebral im- 
balance, and finally with normality — in 
cases where the tendency practically disap- 
pears, and where the tendency may be cor- 
rected by a technical device. "Mirabile 
dictu”! 
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The Case for the Kinesthetic Method* 

Dorothea P. Shea 


Kinesthetic teaching and learning are as 
old as education itself, but their signifi- 
cance and consequently their practice, has 
o ten been lost in the modern school. Dr 
Grace Fernald made a study of early Ro- 
man schools and found that, although they 

had o th „ proUcms sim . |ar m ^ 

modern education, the problem of the „on- 
ader simply did not exist; she also found 
ih=t one technique of sand tracing svas 
unique in ancient schools and unknown in 
he modern She thereupon introduce 
=and trays mto her reading clinic and 
broke many stubborn nonreading blocks 
Her practice was a simple one. The child 
traced a word in sand from a copy while 

saying the ,yord aloud. He thenmedti* 

word in hts own sentence or story, and the 
teacher wrote from his dictation. A type 

inn d'" “ P J r Pr ' Plr ' d f0 ' th ' Mow- 
ing day, and the pupil read aloud his story 
Variations of this procedure are many 

But the F "i nald and by h " foUo »'"’ 
But the general acceptance of the proce- 
dure was stopped by the frequent b„, i„. 

. d complaint: kinesthetic devices are too 
time-consuming. Nonetheless, under many 
guises, kinesthetic technique, are coming 
into use in our present-day schools. In es 
sence, activities programs are extensions of 
kinesthetic devices and rest for their suc- 
cess on the same laws of learning 
School psychologist, are now raising 
questions to be answered by educators. To- 

eo'm, nt “ x,v (0c,ob "' 1936 >- 


day, performance intelligence scores are an 
integral part of many group and individ- 
ua tests of ability, but the application of 
performance intelligence has not been gen- 
orally adapted and applied in the modern 
c assroom. Fifty years ago the classroom 
could safely be based on academic proce- 
ures, or community living constantly 
supp emented, in kinesthetic devices, the 
academic procedures of the school. Two 
Pints make a quart, but what child today 
needs, in order to provide for his daily life, 
to know k, aesthetically through his own 
experiences how two pints may become a 
quart our is bought in compact pack- 
ages for cake or bread, not in bags or bar- 
rels, and paint is purchased at the sugges- 
on of the storekeeper, usually in a can 
sufficient for a specific task. These corn- 
tin, 11 e * am Pl es ma y be multiplied many 
* saresult , "cry child has perform- 
IenveH ?' S WWch are going unchal- 

ged and underdeveloped. 
kinesthetic DEVICES 

vdoDed^ ald k sand tracin g device has de- 

The ' u Until lh ' word is known, 
con' „ P , f °[ learninp “ accelerated if the 

the wor 1°k * k W ° r< * ‘ S un <krstood and if 
the word has been dramatized and used in 
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a sentence structure or related to experi- 
ence. 

Pupils who have marked learning diffi- 
culties or who are just beginning to read 
find both pleasure and profit in clay writ- 
ing. Plasticine clay is rolled into thin 
strings, and the letters are formed by being 
laid over a printed or written model. The 
most difficult reading blocks are broken 
with this device. Strangely enough, be- 
havior problems become less stringent 
when children are introduced to clay writ- 
ing. 

Similar results have been obtained from 
writing with wire. The use of wire is par- 
ticularly valuable in preventing and cor- 
recting reversals. If the child is acquainted 
only with manuscript writing, the wire 
must be cut into small lengths of varying 
sizes, usually one-half inch, three-quarters 
inch, one inch, an inch and a half and two 
inches. The child then shapes the lengths 
and combines them to form the letters of 
the word. If cursive writing has been 
learned, a length of readily flexible wire 
about a yard long may be used. The wire 
should be placed over the written word 
(about two inches in height) and shaped 
with the fingers. As the pupil gains skill, 
he may form the word while looking at the 
written copy. Wire writing is of great as- 
sistance in stubborn cases of reversals, but 
if the child persists in reversing the wire 
writing, a deep emotional block should be 
suspected as the cause of his reading diffi- 
culty. 

TRACING 

Tracing at the chalkboard takes many 
forms. (Note: The chalkboard is better 
used by the pupils than the teacher!) The 
word to Ik learned should be written or 
primed in large letters on the Isoard. The 
pupil then traces it rapidly, saying the 
word aloud, until he has learned it. The 
tracing may Ik done with the fingers or 
with chalk. As the pupil gains facility in 
learning, his svriting rapidly falls off in 
•ire. Frequently, tracing a word three 


times is sufficient for learning, although 
the pupil in the beginning may have had 
to trace interminably. 

Writing a word with the fingers on a 
desk or table is a good classroom device. 
Tracing a word in the air has less value, 
as there is little tactile sensation, and one 
area of learning is lost. 

Tracing on paper is also valuable in the 
classroom. The list of spelling or vocabu- 
lary words should be prepared by the 
teacher with the words presented at least 
four times average size. The pupils should 
trace with the fingers or with a pencil say- 
ing the word aloud and repeating the proc- 
ess until the word is learned. The child 
should not go on to the second word until 
the first is learned. 

APPLICATION OF DEVICES 

As a medium of learning in the primary 
grades, their value is easily seen in the 
acquisition of a basic vocabulary. As an- 
other means of learning, they can be used 
to teach children to read phrases and sen- 
tences. Every first grade teacher knows 
that children learn to read most easily from 
a chart and from flash cards, but the transi- 
tion to the book of identical phrases and 
sentences is often difficult. One or two les- 
sons in finger tracing on the chart or flash 
card is sufficient to effect the transition. In 
teaching phonics, the task is simplified if 
the group is taught to trace the letters 
while participating in the phonic drill. It 
is at such times that finger tracing on desk 
or table is most valuable. 

In the intermediate and upper grades, 
kinesthetic devices are necessary for many 
pupils in spelling and socabulary drills. 
Even the poorest speller makes marked 
progress tracing his words at the chalk- 
board or on paper. Once the words base 
been learned, the regular classroom pro- 
cedures of word study can be followed, ansi 
frequently the pupil can make a transition 
from tracing to the more common pro- 
cedures of study without reliance on the 
rudimentary kinesthetic device. 



Tracing also has its place in the study of 
geography, history and science. The pupil 
with a reading disability is at a disadvan- 
tage in these subjects for he must often rely 
on listening as a page is read by another 
pupil before he can participate in class- 
room discussion, and in a written lesson he 
is soon at a loss. The solution to the prob- 
lem may be found in the following ac- 
count of an experiment in a fifth grade 
geography group. 

The lesson was presented by the teacher 
and the materials read and discussed by 
the class. While the secure readers went on 
to additional reading and other activities, 
the slow readers worked with the teacher. 
A review of the unit was made by reading 
the captions under each picture in the text, 
the meaning and significance of the pic- 
ure and caption were discussed. Then 
geographical words were selected and 

hVll'bf chalkboard . Paper or under 
the teachers supervision with finger trac- 
."K on the desks. When the necessary Z 
cabuiaty was learned, these pupils made 
their special contributions to the class by 
making models, charts, maps, and even 
written stories. Many o£ them el a 

wtlloi higher t ha„Ye f chi,d m „ C l:; 

intelligence on uni, and yearly acK 
ment tests; all of them had scores in ge- 
ography commensurate with, or higher 
than, their average scores in reading § 

In another room an eighth-grade science 
teacher divided his classes into two groups 
-the accelerated group which could pro- 
gress independent^ and the average group 
which worked with him. The average 
group studied charts, diagrams and pic- 
tures, reading the captions and choosing 
unknown words for study by tracing. Spe- 
cial scientific terms were traced also. Charts 
and diagrams were traced or copied, and 
the parts carefully labeled. Only after the 
basic scientific terms were understood and 
learned for use in reading and writing was 
the text read and the written questions an- 
swered. Whenever possible, activities proj- 
ects were substituted for additional read- 
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ing lessons, but labeling accurately was an 
integral part of each project. In the test- 
ing situation at the close of the unit, the 
test was planned to include the naming of 
the parts of a given diagram and went on 
from there into simple verbal questions 
and usually ended with a paragraph to be 
written only by competent academic stu- 
dents. 

Many teachers find themselves con- 
founded by the fact that pupils, though at 
similar levels of intelligence, may be at 
markedly different levels of achievement. 
Some psychologists have regarded this as 
a phenomenon to be associated with evi- 
dences of emotional stability or instability; 
few psychologists or teachers have ex- 
amined the factors of intelligence which 
might give the key to the differences in 
achievement. Anthropologists have made 
the statement that as man learned to use 
his hands, the size of his brain increased. 
David Wechsler in his Measurement of 
Adult Intelligence stated that the adoles- 
cent who excelled in performance skills 
might fall into the classification of a de- 
inquent, and the one who excelled in ver- 
al skills might become a neurotic. But 

ese scattered facts considered in relation 
o c i growth and development can 

„, g constructive conclusions. 

Physically children grow unevenly. Some 
short, fat children become suddenly tall 
nd slender. Some five-year-olds lose their 
jwy teeth; others wait until they are seven. 

- g T in ,hc of feet and 
ands and others in the length of arms and 
' E \ If "f evidence before our eyes is 
& !h °“ ld c W ' n °‘ S “P“ other types 
°o r ,; SUCh as m “' al »r neurological, 
to be equally uneven? 

KIND OF LEARNING 

eve 'and lMrn b '»" trough <*>' 

tMties o “ r “ d I*" 1 kinesthetic and ac- 
to aoolv iI, eC - tS n , n y t0 indicate their ability 
children n “V 3 " knowledge. Other 
aooW r !impIy a '“"get period of 
application of concrete situation to ab- 
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stract learning. They will drop kinesthetic 
devices of their own volition when they no 
longer need them, but they will learn 
faster if allowed to retain concrete or kines- 
thetic devices until the transition to abstract 
learning has taken place. But a third group 
will always need concrete learning and 
kinesthetic devices and will always per- 
form best in activities. 

The small child must be able to hold his 
world in his hands. We accept the wonder 
of the infant who experiments with size 
through handling objects; the preschool 
child learns speed and distance in running 
and in riding his kiddie-car; the first 
grader refines this acquired knowledge in 
the classroom and learns the printed sym- 
bol for his concepts. But if the first grader 
has a nervous system that learns best by 
touch and by motor activity, his teacher is 
disturbed because so litde has been dis- 
covered about kinesthetic learning, and she 
may fail to recognize his ability. The in- 
teresting fact that the anthropologist 
learned about man’s brain expanding with 


the increased use of his hands has not been 
conscientiously applied in the classroom 
nor has the teacher learned that David 
Wechslcr’s findings can be easily dis- 
counted; for if the child of high perform- 
ance skills is allowed to learn through kin- 
esthetic devices, he might not become de- 
linquent, and if the child of high verbal 
skills learns to apply his knowledge con- 
cretely he might not become a day-dream- 
ing neurotic. 

Kinesthetic learning is not the panacea 
for all learning difficulties, but its full im- 
plications have not been studied because 
such learning has not been thoroughly in- 
vestigated for method, technique and ap- 
plication. Undoubtedly the greatest handi- 
cap to such study has been the belief that 
kinesthetic learning is a thing apart and 
cannot exist side by side with the academic, 
but once this is dissipated, kinesthetic 
learning bids fair to come into its own in 
a happy and united relationship with all 
learning forms. 
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Interest — A. Key to Reading Retardation* 

Dclwyti G. Schubert 


“No” is the answer a retarded reader in- 
variably gives when asked if he enjoys 
reading. Needless to say, pupils who aren’t 
interested in reading read few books. Any 
child who curtails his reading activity be- 
comes more and more retarded in his read- 
ing. It is impossible to become a good 
swimmer without swimming; likewise, it 
is impossible to become a good violinist 
• Elementary English, XXX (December, 1953), 

51S-20. 


without playing the violin. By the same 
token, it isn’t possible for a child to be- 
come a proficient reader if he does not 
read. This explanation is undoubtedly fun- 
damental to many cases of reading retarda- 
tion. 

Why do so many children become un- 
interested in reading? It’s much like the 
well known fact that mixing cod-liver oil 
with a child’s orange juice is a sure way to 
bring about an aversion for the latter. The 
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Success in Remedial Reading* 
E. w. Dolch 


After one has followed closely the re- 
medial work that has been done with hun- 
dreds of poor readers, he begins to see 
emerge a recipe or formula for success in 
this most important work. He begins to 
see that cases which have been handled 
according to this recipe or formula have 
shown quick and marked improvement. 
He also sees that cases which have not 
been so handled, did not show improve- 
ment, or at least not the improvement that 
the conditions would lead us to expect. 

Knowledge of this recipe for success in 
remedial reading is enlightening in many 
ways. It enables us to explain why some 
measures succeed and others do not. It en- 
ables us to understand what went wrong 
in particular cases. It can tell us how to 
direct our efforts, regardless of the particu- 
lar techniques we are trying to use. The 
reason that this recipe for success is so 
helpful is that it tells what remedial work 
means from the child’s point of view, not 
from the point of view of a teacher or of a 
clinic. Efforts which accord with this 
“child-point-of-view” get results with the 
child; those which do not so accord cannot 
get results unless some very special cir- 
cumstances prevail. 

The three requirements in the Recipe 
for Success in Remedial Reading will be 
presented and discussed in order. 

1. RESTORE THE CHILD’S SECURITY 

Every case in remedial reading is a 
case of failure. Every case of failure means 

• Elementary English, XXX (March. 1953). 


defeat to the child, and as a result, a feel- 
ing in the child of fear, frustration, and in- 
security. Every successful remedial reading 
teacher sees to it from the very start that, 
during the remedial reading session at 
least, this fear, frustration, or insecurity is 
removed. When the child is with this 
teacher, he feels relaxed and confident. He 
feels that he has things to be proud of. He 
knows he can learn and can succeed. 

Of course the good remedial teacher 
achieves this end, first, through her hearty 
acceptance of the child as a friend and a 
worth-while person. She discovers the 
child’s real interests and talks about them. 
She lets the child teach her some things 
which he knows better than she does. She 
makes the period a happy time, so that the 
child comes to it eagerly, and so that he is 
greatly disappointed if he must miss a re- 
medial session. 

This first requirement of the Recipe 
for Successful Remedial Reading points 
immediately to the cause of failure in most 
remedial reading classes. Many of these 
classes are set up in such a way as to be, in 
effect, “dummy classes,” where all are 
marked as failures. The children hate such 
a class, and they hate the teacher and the 
work and everything about it. Some few 
teachers can overcome this usually impos- 
sible situation and secure an atmosphere 
of friendliness, confidence, and “eagerness 
to be there,” but these teachers are very 
few indeed. The moral from this situation 
therefore must be that if a remedial class 
cannot immediately “restore the child’s 
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security,” it is much worse than no class 
at all. 

This requirement of the Recipe also 
explains why remedial work is usually a 
failure when teachers are “assigned” to it. 
We may be able to assign teachers to Geog- 
raphy or Language or Arithmetic and get 
generally satisfactory results. But telling 
unwilling teachers that they are to be 
remedial teachers is simply setting the 
stage for failure. No teacher can “restore 
security” to failing children if she does not 
respect and like those children and if she 
does not feel glad to throw herself and all 
her capacities into the work of rescue of 
children from their fear and insecurity, 
bitch a rescue gives satisfaction that can 
hardly be found elsewhere. After a teacher 
has seen a defeated, stubborn, or resentful 
chdd open up into a frank, confident, 
nendly one, she never regrets the patience 
nd kindness and genuine friendly interest 
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Such a state of confusion furnishes no 
basis for remedial reading. Instead, we 
need to discover just what a child is sure 


he knows; and just what knowledge he 
can use without trace of fear or insecurity. 
Sometimes wc find that a child seems to 
know several hundred words, but in a 
'ague and insecure manner. After we elim- 
inate the words he is largely guessing at, 
we may find he is down to less than a hun- 
dred. Then we try to speed up his recogni- 
tion and find that half of these he does not 
know positively and surely. Finally we 
may find that there arc fifty words that he 
knows surely, correctly, and all the time. 
We cannot fool him on those words. He 
knows he knows them and rattles them 
off. That, then, is this child’s " area of con- 
fidence” in reading. 

With another child, the common words 
may be no problem but he has a lot of 
confused knowledge of sounding. If you 
give him time and allow all sorts of guess- 
mg, he seems to do very well. But when 
he is not confident, he starts calling letters 
and letter combinations all sorts of things, 
he gets the letters right but makes the 
strangest words out of them. What is his 
"a of confidence" i n sounding? We 
watch his sounding in reading, we test 
im o m on the sounding elements, and 
finally com e to the conclusion that all he is 
If u SUrC °i 1S tke beginning consonants. 

all we ask is how a word starts, he is 
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dence. We want him to go on, but he 
must practice in his area of confidence first. 

Here we see the explanation of a vast 
amount of failure in remedial reading. 
First of all, so many teachers refuse to go 
back to the area of confidence. If the child 
can read with confidence only at second 
grade level, they still give him a third 
grade book. If a child “knows something” 
about sounding, they ask him to sound out 
every word he meets. In short, they are un- 
willing to “go back to where he is.” Going 
back to where he really is, is the first rule 
for remedial reading. Without it, the child 
does not begin with an area of confidence. 
He continues the fear and insecurity with 
which he came to us. Then the chances of 
success are few. 

In the second place, so many remedial 
teachers, even when they discover the area 
of confidence, immediately leave it for 
something new. They discover the words 
a child knows, and immediately begin 
teaching him new ones. They find what 
sounding he is sure of and immediately try 
to teach a whole series of new principles. 
The purpose of finding the “area of confi- 
dence” is to build confidence, and you can- 
not do so unless you stay in that area for 
a considerable time. The child must find 
immediate success and pleasure in his 
work, and that success and pleasure must 
continue for some days or weeks, or he 
will not change his attitude of fear of 
reading to one of a desire to attack read- 
ing. Wc must stay in that area of confi- 
dence until we are sure the child has de- 
veloped security in the reading situation. 
With some children this takes much longer 
than others. We must gauge each indi- 
vidual case. 

This part of the recipe tells us why 
with remedial cases we cannot usually read 
right up a series of standard readers with 
each book harder than the previous one. 
If the child finds success at one level, wc 
must keep him on that level until he is 
secure in it. That is why we need sets of 
books all of the same reading difficulty, 


so that a child can read two, three, five, 
ten books all at one level until he feels a 
real expert at that level before we put him 
up against a harder level. We do have such 
books now, one series of three at the sec- 
ond grade level, another of seven at the 
third grade level, another of over fifty at 
the fourth grade level, and so on. We 
need more such series, covering wide 
ranges of interests, and staying in the same 
“area of confidence” until we find the child 
ready to go beyond. 

3. ADVANCE FROM THE AREA OF 
CONFIDENCE BY A CONTINUAL 
SERIES OF "SUCCESS STEPS" 

When the child is ready to attack some- 
thing new, he must succeed at once or his 
fear and insecurity will return. Therefore, 
the teacher carefully plans each step in 
the progression, adapting her every plan 
to the individual child. What is a possible 
step for one child may be an impossible 
step for another, because every step must 
be accompanied with immediate success. 
If it is a matter of learning words, one 
child may learn five new words with pride 
and confidence while another can learn 
only two. If it is a matter of a harder book, 
one child may tackle one considerably 
harder while for another child the book 
must be only slightly more difficult. Each 
step must be a “success step” and not a 
step into failure. 

The teacher measures such steps by 
her past experience with many children 
and by her knowledge of the individual 
child. She also takes each step cautiously 
and tentatively. Sometimes she offers a 
new book and takes it away almost im- 
mediately when she sees she has expected 
too much. Or she may take over the read- 
ing herself so that it is a “success step” in 
hearing a new story if not in reading one. 

In fact, the whole progress of remedial 
reading is a continual watching of new 
steps and often of taking quick steps back- 
ward when the pace has been set too fast. 



Here we have clearly pointed out the 
reason for the failure of so-called "organ- 
ized remedial reading.” This organization 
sometimes takes the form of a remedial 
workbook. But who knows that the pace 
of the workbook will be the pace of the 
particular child? The workbook may be a 
^success-step * for some children and a 
"failure-step" for some. Or if a class is at- 
tempted, the pace will be right for some, 
too slow for some, and too fast for still 
others. The same is true for any set course 
in sounding that must be followed on a 
schedule. Such a course provides success- 
steps for a few but failure-steps for others. 
In fact, any attempt to make a sort of “cur- 
riculum of remedial reading” is a direct in- 
vttation to failure, since it cannot provide 
day by day for a » children. 
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tmcncc must be maintained. 

•nils final step in the Itccipc for Re- 
medial Reading also explains why a „ 
medial teacher needs such a great variety 
Of materials and methods. Children differ 
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so greatly that what forms a series of suc- 
cess steps for one will mean nothing but 
descent into failure for others. No method 
works with all children. No materials 
work equally well with all children. Cer- 
tain methods and materials have a better 
batting average,” so to speak, than other 
materials and methods, but the remedial 
teacher needs a tremendous array of pos- 
sible materials and methods if she is to ar- 
range continual “success steps” for every 
kind of child she comes in contact with. 

Finally, this third part of the Recipe 
explains why we cannot promise remedial 
results at any particular time. Parents and 
even school officials ask if we can restore 
a child to grade or secure a certain level 
ot achievement by a certain date. We can 
say t at for most children a certain prog- 
mss is to be expected. But we cannot tell 
when this particular child will reach any 
particular level. We have to plan his sue 
ecss-steps as we go along. If we try to plan 
OO ar ahead, we find ourselves planning 
failures. How big steps can this child take? 
ow ong must he remain on one step 

I. °I C c c can ta ^ c another? No one knows 
this beforehand. 

The Recipe f or Success in Remedial 
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U) restore the child’s security, (2) dis- 
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Teachers very often are prone to com- 
pare their best and worst readers in an 
effort to learn why they got that way. In 
an attempt to objectify comparison of the 
extremes, the author secured the coopera- 
tion of eighty experienced elementary 
teachers who were carrying professional 
courses in reading at Los Angeles State Col- 
lege of Applied Arts and Science during 
the spring semester of 1955. Each teacher 
was asked to complete two sets of paral- 
leling questionnaires. One questionnaire 
dealt with “the poorest reader I have in 
class this year,” and the other with “the 
best reader I have in class this year.” The 
“Elementary English, XXX (March, 1956), pp. 
161-62. 


table below shows how 80 best readers 
compared with 80 poorest readers on vari- 
ous items which probably have etiological 
significance. This table indicates that be- 
ing a boy has decided disadvantages — at 
least where reading is concerned. This, of 
course, is in line with a number of investi- 
gations showing the prevalence of read- 
ing disability among males. 

The percentage of grades skipped by 
the best readers is considerably smaller 
than the percentage of grades repeated by 
the poorest readers. This undoubtedly is a 
reflection of the ubiquitous policy of pro- 
moting poor readers regardless of their 
disability. 


A CowuiijQV qf Btrr and Poortat Readcm tv Individual Classrooms with Respfct to 
Various Items 


Questions 

Rest Readers 
(N = SO) 

Yes % 

Poorest Readers 
(S =80) 

Yes % 

I* the child a male? 

18 

22.5 

56 

70 

Hit the child skipped a grade? 

4 

5 

2 

2.5 

Has the child repeateJ a grade? 

0 

0 

21 

26 2 5 

Has the child a speech defect 1 

0 

0 

IS 

22.5 

lX«cs the child speak another language? 

5 

6.25 

12 

15 

Is another language spoken in the home? 

6 

7.5 

U 

16 1 5 

Ikes the chihl seem physically immature? 

I 

1-25 

24 

30 

Ik*n the child seem emotionally immature’ 

4 

5 

40 

50 

!V*rs the chi’d cmc from a broken home’ 

IS 

22.5 

23 

2*.75 

tV .,0 the child lAc to read for pleasure? 

78 

*7.? 

l? 

J5 

U the d.iU a dvv.ip.hnc puldem* 

C 

7.5 

35 

47.5 

Is the ehjtd left handed’ 

4 

5 

5 

6.25 
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Although speech defects are more preva- 
lent among the poorest readers and seem 
to prove significant when comparisons are 
made with the best readers, the presence of 
a foreign language doesn’t prove too dif- 
ferentiating. 

Marked differences in emotional and 
physical maturity favor the best readers. 
This corroborates an increasingly popular 
premise that organismic age is important 
m ascertaining reading potential. 

More of the poorest readers came from 
broken homes than was true of the best 
readers, but the difference was relatively 
small. Discipline problems, on the other 
hand, occurred almost one-half of the time 
among the poorest readers and were al- 
m^t absent among the best ones. 

The importance of interest in contribut- 
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ing to reading efficiency is highlighted by 
the fact that almost all the best readers 
read for pleasure. Less than one sixth of 
the poorest readers were described by 
teachers as children who read for pleasure. 

The old dominance bugaboo is given 
little support in this study. An almost 
equal number of sinistrads is found among 
the best and poorest readers. 

It is probable that the best and poorest 
readers in elementary school classrooms 
have gained and maintain their status be- 
cause of the operation of factors such as 
those treated in this study. It seems evi- 
dent, too, that a multiplicity of factors is 
at work and is responsible for a child’s 
eing rated as the best or poorest reader 
by his classroom teacher. 
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Teaching Reading thru Social Studies* 

James W. Curry 


A wide range and a wealth of readin 
materials are generally necessary in socii 
studies in order to acquire an adequat 
understanding of social problems. Thi 
reading for information requires a gres 
deal of skill. Meaning comes from dftail 
when the central Idea is understood 


GEOGRAPHY AFFECTS LIVING 
In our sixth grade unit on “How the 
Geographic Factors Affect Living in the 
Different Pam of the United States” we 
decided to develop some firsthand experi- 
ence before doing any extensive reading. 

• National Elementary Principal, XXXV (Sep- 
tember, 1955), p. 124-27. v p 
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same information was obtained from 
books. 

A second outcome of our view of the 
mountain was a discussion of the uses of 
trees which led to the development of a 
wood use chart. 

Observation of the Potomac River gave 
rise to study experiences about water in 
general, fish, and water transportation. 
The Potomac by Frederick A. Gutheim 
was obtained and read by some of the 
better readers. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio Canal was 
used as an example of transportation that 
had been superseded by a better and faster 
means of transportation — the railroad. 
Railroads now have their competition in 
trucks and airplanes. 

To obtain information about distant 
parts of our country, we invited parents to 
come to the classroom and talk about their 
travels across our country to California, to 
our Northern states, and to our Southern 
states. They described various communi- 
ties, parks, caves, and mountains. Other 
parents, who were able to give a view of 
the more distant lands of Mexico, Alaska, 
Canada, and Cuba, also came. One parent 
discussed Eritrea, a former Italian colony 
in Northeast Africa, and showed pictures 
of that colony where she and her family 
had spent two years. The student from 
Eritrea sang a few songs in the native 
language. 

By this time in our unit wc decided to 
concentrate our studies on learning about 
the United States. Each child selected a 
state and wrote to the information agency 
of that state for material on its geography. 
Soon much current information was avail- 
able. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE UNIT 

This unit in social studies was based on 
the interests, needs, and abilities of the 
children. The unit provided a variety of 
reading levels and content. Slow readers 
were able to get much information from 
pictures of crops, vegetation, and of how 


people live. As the unit progressed, the 
children obtained information from news- 
papers, magazines, books from the library 
and bookmobile, the literature of various 
state information agencies, and from their 
firsthand visits and observations. 

Some instructional materials other than 
reading matter used to build word con- 
cepts were the globe, pictures, maps, charts, 
graphs, photographs, and records. 

For firsthand experiences the pupils 
watched freight trains loaded with vari- 
ous products from 38 states on the way to 
the port of Baltimore. The pupils also 
watched trucks loaded with both manufac- 
tured goods and raw materials as they 
passed on a U. S. highway. And, finally, 
the children determined the state of origin 
of automobiles from their license plates. 

READING SKILLS PRACTICED 

After extensive discussion, our unit of 
study required much reading about how 
geography affects living. Conscious appli- 
cation of practice in certain reading skills 
was woven through the work. Among the 
skills practiced were: 

1. Using context clues in independent 
reading with unfamiliar words 

2. Developing a vocabulary pertaining to 
social studies 

3. Getting the main idea of a paragraph 

4. Using the parts of books to find infor- 
mation: index, table of contents, bibli- 
ography, glossary 

5. Using the dictionary and glossary in 
learning die pronunciation and mean- 
ings of new' words and to review' 
familiar words 

6 . Using many types of reference mate- 
rials: encyclopedia, almanac, magazines, 
dictionary, atlas 

7. Using visual aids: globe, maps, pictures, 
graphs, and charts 

8. Reading maps 

9. Organizing the social studies materials 
for effective learning of the unit 

10. Gathering information and selecting 
from it items which applied to specific 
issues 
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11. Acquiring skill in critical thinking and 
analyzing propaganda 
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ELEMENTS OF THE DIRECTED 
READING LESSON 

The development of reading skills did 
not happen accidentally. It was part of 
the five baste steps of the directed reading 
esson applied to reading on social science 
topics. 

f , Ste P° ne -, A background was built on 
the childrens experiences or the experi- 

crostd ° nC ° r , ' V ° Childrcn ' vh ° 
crossed our country or had visited the lo- 

from 11 h° U n ' VhiC v "" " P ' c,cd <° '«d or 
from which we had received literature 
Several questions, brought out by the chib 

ch“kboard.'" Ch "' "" ‘-he 
Step Two. A short, guided silent m d 

SSSsS-s;? 

d“nte::ti; a itn;,y w tr ra ? 


of the class participated in answering the 
motivating questions. It was necessary to 
summarize often, in order to emphasize 
the important points. A variety of ques- 
tions were used: factual, argumentative, 
cause and effect, inferential, and interpre- 
tive. 1 

Step Four. Silent and oral rereading 
were practiced for the purpose of proving 
a point, selecting the main idea, and em- 
phasizing a point. 

Step Five. The follow-up for enrich- 
ment and extension of concepts was cn- 
'oyed by all the pupils in [he room. The 
children engaged in research, gave oral 
reports gave writtc „ rcportS; and 

■nted then findings. They enjoyed the am 
f the dance and music— singing, playing, 

Th d J':“fl7f ' vdl a! of fetching, 
looked 00 tnps> m3 de maps, and 

stated Finally, the pupils 

our r- 3 "if sj,s,cm °f materials about 
out na t , on collected from the statej; ^ 
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limits to outcomes 
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It is a universally accepted fact that 
reading is a vital part of the teaching of 
every subject, whether social science, 
mathematics or science. But reading in 
these areas can be more than just a means 
to an end; it can be inspiring and fruitful 
as well. The Annual Science Exhibit at 
the Chambliss Children’s House offers so 
many wonderful reading opportunities that 
it leaps to mind during the discussion of a 
subject such as this. This article is an ef- 
fort to share with readers some of the 
profitable reading experiences of the pri- 
mary pupils in connection with the An- 
nual Science Exhibit. 

The general theme of our exhibit was 
“Resources.” Since the first-grade children 
were embarked upon a unit on the farm, 
they decided that their contribution to the 
exhibit would be centered around farm 
animals. Reading activities in which the 
children engaged during the preparation 
for the exhibit included organizing and 
labeling materials, oral and written reports, 
making booklets, composing stories, letters 
and |x>ems, and making a frieze for the 
exhibit. 

However, the most engaging and pur- 
poseful reading experiences came when the 
children were carrying out experiments 
in class. Infected by the scientific activities 
going on around them in higher grades, 
the first graders wanted to perform experi- 
ments. too. “What experiments could sve 
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perform, understandable at first-grade 
level, in connection with our theme ‘Farm 
Animals Are Valuable Resources'?” We 
did some research in elementary science 
books and discovered a few. These experi- 
ments included “Elastic Bones,” which 
consists of soaking chicken bones in vine- 
gar to make them pliable; “Invisible Writ- 
ing,” which involves writing with milk 
and holding the writing over heat; the 
“Plastic Egg,” which concerns getting an 
egg, unbroken, to the bottom of a milk 
bottle; making casein from cow’s milk. 

Making casein was the first experiment 
which the children undertook. In looking 
through one of the library science books, 
they were attracted by a colorful picture 
which showed a cow surrounded by but- 
tons, a hat, an umbrella, a can of paint, a 
skirt, and other articles. The caption under 
the picture read: “We get these things 
from cow’s milk.” All pupils could read 
this sentence quite easily, and it gave rise 
to several queries: “How can you make 
things like hats and buttons out of milk?” 
“How can milk get hard like an umbrella 
handle?” The teacher explained that first 
the milk had to be made into a substance 
called casein. Several voices inquired, “May 
we make some casein?” The cry was taken 
up by many others. Some expressed the 
thought that it would be a good experi- 
ment to demonstrate at the Science Ex- 
hibit. The teacher agreed, but added this 
qualifying statement: “You must l>e able 
to read the directions well in order that 
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your experiment may be a success.” To 
that end she made two charts. 

The first one read: 

HOW TO MAKE CASEIN 
The Things Needed 

I cup skim milk 
agateware pan 
a tablespoon 
thermometer 
V* cup vinegar 
a measuring cup 
a bowl 

The second one read; 

What to Do 

Pour the milk into the pan. 

Place the pan on a stove. 

Pot a thermometer into the milk 

the milk oil the stove . 

Add the vinegar. 

Stir the mixture well 

Soon you will !ee a rabt , masj 

Pour cool water over it 

This is casein. 

The teacher showed the nunik th, c 

1 | , Aft " g “ tlng <he desired answer 

he asked eae h child to read the chart si’ 
lent y and to raise his hand when he was 

needed ” " m ° r ' ° f ,h ' 

The only word which caused trouble 
was agateware, which sva, shortly recoi! 
nized by a pupil who saw the word “cate” 

i n “. A ' ,llc g ' rl " !d lhat she could read 
thermometer" because it had two “or” 
sounds and the word “mom” in it 
led to an intriguing lesson in arithmetic. 
The word skim" brought up an interest, 
ing discussion on what skim milk is 
(Some thought that “skim" was another 
term for buttermilk.) 

Before Chart 2 was presented, the chil- 
dren were asked to name some of the ways 
by which they could find out what un- 
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known words say. The children named 
such helps as: 

Finding a little word in a big word 
Sounding out letters and letter combina- 
tions 

Looking for “family" endings 
Getting the word through the meaning 
of the sentence 
Dividing the word into parts 
The pupils were allowed to read the 
chart over silently, noting difficult words. 
These words were placed on the chalk- 
board and attacked by one or more of the 
methods already mentioned. Various pu- 
pils svere called upon to read the sen- 
tences, the teacher making sure that each 
child who had listed a “difficult” word 
read a sentence containing that word. The 
next day the children were given a flash- 
card drill based on the words and sen- 
tences studied the previous day. The chart 
was then reread. This time all the children 
could read the chart well. The term "90 
degrees F.” had already been explained by 
our most scientific” boy. 

Now that the children were all familiar 
1 the steps in making casein, they were 
impatient to put their knowledge into prac- 
e. or plate was already available in 
e room. Various pupils volunteered to 
bring other needed articles. 

i™'!'’' 0 ,' 1 ' WaS prK ™ and “gerly await- 
lent aS ‘J * U on that following red- 

, r a f' The class was divided into 
tirin«^ r ° U ^ S S ° dlal ta ch child could par- 

chance' m S °T ' Vay ' Each group had 0 
m i . Saflier around the table and 
"lakes portion of casein. 

be done'sue" ° n ' h ' b “ rd “ kS *° 
Measure the milk. 

^or the milk into the pan. 

AermometerT„, 0 „ n i',I" S '° V ' PU ' ,h ' 

the pro% ‘ dcd another reading lesson for 
ask t ’ / ” Ch Child h a d >° read his 
lire h 1^ C ° Uld Wri " »* "“me oppo- 

c encountered any difficulty, he 
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was helped. Then the tnsks were nil rend 
aloud by the group. 

It is impossible to describe the wonder 
and delight which the children showed ns 
they gazed upon the fruits of their labor. 
They had really made the M ruW»ery M sub* 
stance described in the book! Delighted 
grins broke out ns each child felt it. 

After the experiment was over, two of 
the more able renders gave the pupils the 
benefit of their research. They told (he 
class how casein is made into n jtowder 
and mixed with other materials in order 
to make clothing, paints, ami other articles. 

A group of children decided to make a 
"Casein Chart." A sample of the casein 
made in class was placed on the chart, to- 
gether with buttons, glue, paint, and an 
umbrella handle made from n casein base. 


W 

They wrote labels and pasted them under 
the articles, (This provided a writing i\nd 
« spelling lesson,) The class was veiy proud 
of this chart ami of the other exhibits 
based on ibis experiment. Kven the slowest 
child enjoyed showing and explaining 
them to visitors at the Science Kxhlhll, 

In n somewhat similar manner the other 
experiments were made Interesting leading 
experiences. It was noted that most of the 
slow readers became nioie enthusiastic ami 
made gains in reading skills. Ilecause of 
our small, scientific rlforls, a whole new 
field of reading was discovered and nil 
books of scientific nature were rngerly ex- 
plored. These, and many oilier significant 
signs of pupils' progress in reading, dearly 
indicate that xricnrr n/JVra many valuable 
opportunities for teaching reading. 
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Caste System or Democracy in 


Teaching Reading* 

Alvina Trent Burrows 


No democratic-minded jierton in our so- 
ciety defends the caste system. Yet in our 
schools we are still operating such a sys- 
tem. In thousands of classrooms across the 
country children of j*>or reading perform- 
ance Jive under a stigma quite akin to 
that of being an Untouchable. Ksen when 
a poor group is lilellrd the "Prow met" 
or the “Chipmunks,** no one t* fooled. Nor 
do the average or good readers fare iw * b 
feeder. Vor though the own h Hi if one 
l»-!ortgi to i rrvddle or superior group tlse 
XXVJI iV.tuh. 

l«M». 


satisfartrorts are often as Urnitril, Prr. 
ecril^d reading, rxrejslve direr lions, read, 
rug to answer someone rise'* qortfions 
al»our material one doesn't rare dIjoi it itt 
the first place rail searcely a r halfrug, 
in;; ex|H-rierice to tiiiUirrn i>( any feyrl of 
reading j>ov/er. No r dor* the questionable 
satisfaction of belonging to it "f^tte/" 
y roup build the demur /ad' jmjtudrs we 
profess to esteem , 'n*e snobVry err/'tu 
rje/e/j j/l children 3tu\ \rty oUrf I t/l tisif 

parents is, indeed, sad. And all loo ode« 
the a-adeftue Jjffle tools v. J.o rafe the rx- 
abed position of fWrjg in the ’Vit" group 
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are those children who most need other 
emphases and other kinds of satisfaction. 
High caste or low, in reading this anti- 
social situation is also anti-satisfying for 
both children and teacher. 

THE REGIMENTED PROGRAM 
In learning to read, as in any other liv- 
ing activity, the nucleus of a dynamic 
group is that of common purpose or com- 
mon interest. And it has been demon- 
strated enough times that similar scores on 
reading tests do not automatically spell out 
such common purposes or common inter- 
ests. One has only to note in such a regi- 
men the amount of teacher effort devoted 
to holding children’s attention, to trying 
to force children to keep the place, or to 
disciplining the group while one child re- 
cites, to know that something is seriously 
wrong What is wrong, or at least one 
thing that is wrong with such an organiza- 
tion, is that the groups are not groups in 
any real sense. Their individual interests 
in general and consequently their interests 
in reading are just as diverse as though 
their test scores were miles apart. Another 
thing that is wrong with this three level 
plan is that the nature of the reading proc- 
ess itself is violated. No matter how social 
the ends or aims of any reading experience 
may be it is still an individual process. In- 
dividual tempo, individual rhythms of 
work, and individual thinking arc still in 
action. To try to make a group of children 
keep together” in reading a selection is a 
frustrating experience. When this is done 
day after day it is not surprising that many 
children hate reading. 

MEETING INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 

Better ways of meeting children’s needs 
in reading are being used in our forward 
moving schools. Many teachers have al- 
ready arrived at a thorough-going individ- 
ual program in reading with only those 
group activities in reading which are of 
necessity social activities. Dramatizing a 


beloved story needs group planning. Meet- 
ing with others who have read an infor- 
mational article and who need to clarify 
their findings for a group exhibit or report 
is a normal, social use of reading. Practic- 
ing the serial reading of some gripping 
story may be another. There are, of course, 
many more. These group experiences 
which can not be achieved by individuals 
working alone beget a very different sort of 
group amalgamation than the test-deter- 
mined grouping which is likely to beget 
only resentment. 


ine transition irom patterns of work 
long accepted by parents or administrators 
to a more individually focused regimen 
must of course be a gradual one. Months or 
even a year may be necessary to substitute 
new habits and new attitudes for old ones. 
And in the transition at least two impor- 
tant considerations must obtain. A number 
of books, texts, and magazines must be 
made accessible to provide for the variety 
of content interests and the range of read- 
ing ability to be found in any group of 
children past the first threshold of reading. 
Secondly, the teacher must respect chil- 
dren’s choices of reading material for a 
large part of their reading experience if she 
opes that they will respect her choices, her 
suggestions or assignments. In making the 
change from the strictly directed reading 
assigned to one of the so-called ability 
groups, a teacher may use several tech- 
niques of transition. Perhaps one period a 
wee may be set aside for those who want 
to read a book of their own choice while 
° ers o some fairly quiet job or assigned 
fea mg. Sometimes a beginning is made 
* rom “group” reading a few 
1 fCn are reading books they are 
eager to finish. More and more exceptions 
c an made until a considerable nucleus 
ot interested readers can carry on with a 
minimum of teacher direction. Enthusiastic 
c atting about stories by those who arc 
enjoying books or swapping accounts of 
exciting adventures intrigues others to try 
reading for themselves. Self direction can 
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thus be fostered in reading while one or 
two days a week are still used for the old 
three-group plan one hopes soon to lay 
aside. Children and teacher grow into 
something better while outgrowing an 
undemocratic and unproductive regimen. 

MAKING THE TRANSITION 

One teacher, eager to move over into in- 
dividual reading, made a successful transi- 
tion through setting up six groups in her 
fifth grade class of twenty-two. With so 
many groups of twos, threes, or fours in 
the room, clear-cut ability lines were easily 
lost. Each group selected its own story for 
the day and decided what portions were to 
be read aloud by each and who was to re- 
port to the class and how. The teacher 
spent some time with each group helping 
with word analysis where needed, and 
participating in group discussion. One 
group needed much help, others consider- 
ably less. At the end of forty-five minutes 
each group had one member report to the 
class. One day a week members of a group 
reported on some reading they had done 
which was related to one of the major con- 
tent studies the class was engaged in. A 
daily period was also devoted to word 
study. Some of the words offering difficulty 
in the reading period were analysed as to 
structure and extended or clarified as to 
meaning. Dictionary and usage exercises 
were tied in with this analysis. One com- 
pletely free period of silent reading was 
planned for Friday afternoons, a likely 
time for individual selection for weekend 
reading. A classroom library became an 
important center of the reading program. 

The delight the children found in these 
varied reading activities was as great as 
was their progress. Nor is this parallel a 
paradox! Mrs. Griffin’s reports upon the 
personal growth of her charges are as im- 
portant as the reports of test-measured 
reading growth. Only a few of her anec- 
dotal recordings can be sampled here: 

Chuck, who (had) great difficulty pronounc- 
ing words came upon the word “boulevard.” 
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He looked expectantly at the teacher — then 
sounded the word out, and pronounced it 
correctly. A member of his reading group 
said, “You sec, Chuck, you can do it if you 
try." Chuck’s shrug was accompanied by a 
real smile — . Since that time, he has no 
longer hesitated but plunged bravely into 
his reading and much of his bossiness and 
show-off attitude within the group has dis- 
appeared — . 

Of another child Mrs. Griffin reports thus: 

Gary, whose reading level has been at the 
middle of the third grade, read orally to 
the class the entire first page of the fifth 
grade Weekly Reader without a single error 
or hesitation. Every member of the class 
seemed to be holding his breath for Gary’s 
triumph. The class was as thrilled as he was. 
‘You said I could do it, and I did,’’ said 
Gary, — who had come to this class only a 
few weeks ago. Since comprehension and 
oral interpretation of the printed words have 
improved, Gary’s baby ways to gain attention 
have ceased and the class has welcomed him 
as a real friend. 

Of still another Mrs. Griffin recorded, 

Albert (had) excellent grades in science and 
arithmetic but very poor grades in social 
studies and reading. The test revealed that 
he was reading only at the fourth grade level. 
He “hated” reading; avoided taking a book 
from the library whenever possible Recently 
his group was reading The Five Hundred 
Hats of Bartholomew Cttbbins. The reading 
period was over before the group finished the 
story. At the close of school Albert remained 
a half hour — to complete the story of his 
own volition. As he left he said, “Boy, that 
was a good story.” His latest test indicated 
that he made more than a year’s progress in 
the six weeks period. 

It is regrettable that records of all 
twenty-two children’s personal satisfaction 
can not be detailed here. The quest for 
baseball yarns to satisfy William netted 
deep absorption not only for him but for 
half the class as well. And in April one lad 
wanted to read The Night Before Christ- 
mas because he said he’d heard about it! 
This youngster, a "poor” reader from an 
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Reading as a Source of the Ideal Self* 

Samuel Weingarten 


Young people’s need for idealized per- 
sons with whom to identify has long been 
recognized by students of human develop- 
ment. From childhood through adoles- 
cence, and even into adulthood, the indi- 
vidual takes his parents, teachers, youth- 
group leaders, age-mates, and adults as ex- 
emplars. The question for the ideal self is 
often difficult during the adolescent years 
when parental examples are no longer ac- 
cepted uncritically and when important de- 
cisions determining the individual’s social 
adjustment must be made. The ego-ideal 
becomes a composite of all the identifica- 
tions which the young person makes. From 
all the persons with whom he identifies he 
may acquire personal traits, attitudes, and 
behavior patterns. One of the ways by 
which his character is shaped too is 
thorough imitation, usually unconscious, 
which accompanies identification. 

READING HELPS IN FORMULATION 
OF IDEALS 

In addition to people who serve as mod- 
els, representations of people in comic strips 
and comic books, motion pictures, radio 
and television performances, and especially 
in books serve as objects for identification 
and imitation. The role of reading in giv- 
ing youth ideals for personality develop- 
ment and behavior has been pointed out by 
many writers on the relationship of read- 
ing to the needs of young people. Those 

• The Reading Teacher, VIII (February, 1955), 
159-64. 


writers who consider reading as an aid in 
personal-social development through the 
help which it gives in the establishment of 
goals imply the value of reading in the 
formation of the ideal self. 

Roxanna Anderson pointed out in 1912 
that most of the earlier studies showed that 
young people’s ideals are largely formed 
from reading. In her study of the reading 
tastes of high school pupils she asked ado 
lescents to “Name two or three characters 
that you have read about, in history, in 
literature, or elsewhere, which you would 
wish to be like.” The boys led in the choice 
of historic or public characters: eighty-five 
per cent indicated such characters as con- 
trasted with only thirty-five per cent of the 
girls. The girls led in the selection of char- 
acters from fiction: sixty-four per cent in- 
dicated such characters, as contrasted with 
fifteen per cent of the boys. In 1930 David 
Spence Hill reported the results of an in- 
vestigation of the ideals of 8,813 young 
people ranging in age from six to twenty 
years. He employed this question to obtain 
his data: “Of all the persons whom you 
have heard, or read about, or seen, whom 
would you care to be like or to resemble? 
Why?” He found that the largest number 
of ideals for the group were selected from 
historic Americans, historic foreigners, and 
contemporary persons widely known to the 
public. Relatively few of the ideals were 
selected from characters in religion or 
fiction. For sources of the ideal self for the 
seventeen-through-twcnty-ycar age group 
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the investigation showed them to come 
from historic and public characters (boys, 
77 ’ 2 per cent; girls, 423 per cent; both, 
613 per cent); from characters (girls 29 
per cent; both, 2.8 per cent); from fiction 
(boys, 2.8 per cent); from characters in re- 
ligion (boys, 2.1 per cent; girls, 2.8 per 
cent; both, 2.4 per cent). Havighurst, Rob- 
inson, and Dorr reported in 1946 an in- 
vestigation that was undertaken to deter- 
mine the ..ages m the development of an 
'" d ‘ V ' du “' s “ncept of the ideal self, from 
childhood through adolescence. The sub 
lects of the study, 1,147 boys and girls, ages 
ten through seventeen years, were asked to 

wruld'n, ,CSS the JO- 

'S ould like most to be. This may be a real 

Person, or an imaginary person. He or she 

The 7 C0,n , bi,u,i °" of several people” 

,CSS tha " 10 Per cent 
Of the .deal selves to be in the category of 

h roe or great people of history or liters 
groun d St . Ud J b J Hav ’S h urstTn whicl/a 
wfim ° .. ' X '""- y “^ lds "'as asked to 
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questio^mair^smd^to'V^Sh cofiT'*'^ 

dents (70S males; 5?1 fema.eO " W a^ 
ranged from sixteen to thirty years 
certain the ways in which their volunta™ 
reading had contnbuted toward the sol/ 
.100 of their problems of personal and 
cal development. Among the items in the 
questionnaire to which the student was 
asked to reply was: "Have you ever read 
of a character in a story or play who 
seemed to be your ideal? Give the title „f 
the book and the name of the character 
Write a characterization of this person' 
giving his or her chief traits." Four hun’ 
dred and ten students, 32.6 per cent of the 
total number answering, indicated that 
they had found in their reading a charac- 


ter who represented to them an image of 
the ideal self: of these 233 were males, 31.6 
per cent of the total number of males; 187 
were females, 33.9 per cent of the total 
number of females. Three hundred and 
forty-three of these students gave amplified 
affirmative answers, of which 322 (181 
males; 141 females) were sufficiently spe- 
cific to be of use for analysis in this study. 

One hundred and ninety-six (102 males; 

4 females), or 60.8 per cent of these iden- 
tifications, were with fictional characters. 
One hundred and twenty-six (79 males; 

females), or 39.1 per cent, were with 
c aracters from life represented in writings 
—historic and religious characters, char- 
acters prominent in contemporary public 
life, and less known characters in real life. 
in this second group, the largest number of 
identifications were historic characters, 35.7 
r ° ei V nd with contemporary public 
gures, .5 p er cent. The amplified replies 
, 3 e it possible to determine the traits of 

' f , rso f ' vho ^presented these young 

people’s ideal selves. 


cla. r / m tbese replies it was possible to 
cUsufy according , 0 , ypcs thc idcal selvcs 

g.nating persons ; n , ;fe ab(mt whom 
and n had read - Th ' best known, 

valid !° 3 tbc most psychologically 

by Edua?d e s„ men « ,ha * 

whose H . Pranger - Theoretical — 

truth- m r m p interest . is the dIscovef y of 

tcristiV>.n ' • C t-conom ic — who is charac- 
the Esth in wba ‘ is -ref-li 0 ) 

form and „ C " Vh ° S " s his highest vafoe in 

manv . • , „ IOVc °* people, one or 

thropic- (5) S th P 3 !’ £ri ' ndl y’ or P hilan ’ 
«ted „Hm,V h P °htical — who is inter- 
— whose m P ower » (0 the Religious 

the quest »® Valut ma y be called unity, 
whole ' , Com Prehend the cosmos as a 
totality T rrf / t<= hlmsc lf to its embracing 
office ,b hC! ' ^ ma y be lidded an 
• >be more mundane type whose 
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values arc pleasure seeking and vital. The 
classifications of the ideal selves of the 126 
students (79 males; 47 females) who found 
their ego-ideal in persons in life, arc given 
in the following analysis: 


Types of Men Males Females Both 

Theoretical 15 3 18 

Economic 3 1 4 

Esthetic 6 3 9 

Social 29 24 53 

Political 9 6 15 

Religious 4 4 8 

Mundane 13 6 19 

Totals 79 47 126 


Among the Theoreticians with whom 
students identified were: Einstein, Bur- 
bank, Fritz Haber, J. Robert Oppenheimer, 
Galileo, Socrates, Thoreau, Gregory VII, 
Pasteur, Marie Curie. The Economic men 
who represented the ideal for some stu- 
dents were: Henry Ford, Carlcton Putnam, 
and Benjamin Franklin. Creative artists 
represented to other students the type of 
person they would like to become: Horo- 
witz, Edward Oliver, Beethoven, Frank 
Lloyd Wright, Cellini, Chopin, Pavlova, 
and Oliver. The devotion of these persons 
to the welfare of others was considered by 
the largest number of students as a quality 
worthy of emulation: Jesus Christ, Saint 
Paul, Father Damien, A. E. Hertzler, 
Frank Leavell, Darrow, Rockne, Ernie 
Pyle, Will Rogers, Debs, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Lincoln, Gideon Jackson, Paul 
Revere, Robin Hood, Saint Peter, Ruth, 
Saint Theresa, Mary Baker Eddy, Tom 
Paine, Joan of Arc, Dolly Madison, Mrs. 
Jefferson Davis, Marie Curie, Florence 
Nightingale, Katharine Cornell, Lou Geh- 
rig, Mary White, Mrs. John Gunther, Kitty 
Beaurepous. Leaders in many fields who 
have achieved personal power, influence 
and renown seemed to some students 
worthy of being exemplars: Joe DiMaggio, 
Monty Stratton, Lou Gehrig, Johnny Re- 
volts, Booker T. Washington, Frank Bett- 
ger, Queen Elizabeth I. To others the per- 
sons whose values were largely spiritual 
represented the ideal self: Saint Bernadette, 


George W. Tructt, Thomas Merton, 
Charles H. Spurgeon, Saint Augustine. 
Their zest for life attracted a large number 
of students to these men and women: 
Richard Halliburton, Anthony Wayne, 
Theodore Roosevelt, “Wild Bill” Hickok, 
Bill Mauldin, Coach Dan Walker, Father 
Marquette, Stewart D. Engstrand, George 
L. Mallory, Louise Baker, Jesse Fremont, 
John Barrymore, Helen Keller. The books 
in which the students became acquainted 
with these persons were largely biographies 
and autobiographies; in a few instances 
these works were in fictional form. 

GOOD READING MATERIALS HELP 
TO DEVELOP GOOD 
CHARACTERS 

Reading materials can help young peo- 
ple to master the developmental tasks char- 
acteristic of their growth level. Through 
identification with characters and situations 
in books which they read, they often find 
clues for their own adjustment and the 
solution of their problems. Of the 196 stu- 
dents who indicated fictional characters as 
ideal selves, 138 characterized these persons 
in such a way that they can be classified 
in relation to the problems in personality 
development and social adjustment with 
which adolescents and young adults are 
confronted. The ideal selves seen in fic- 
tional characters can be grouped in the 
following categories of people: (1) those 
who have attained independence, have the 
courage of their convictions, and are indi- 
vidualistic and self reliant (e.g., Howard 
Roark in Rand, The Fountainhead')', (2) 
those who are fearless and brave (e.g., 
Sydney Carton in Dickens, Tale of Two 
Cities ); (3) those who know how to get 
along with others (e.g., Antonia in Cather, 
My Antonia ); (4) those who understand 
people (e.g., Gill Carter in Clark, The Ox- 
Bow Incident)' (5) those who are liked 
by other people (e.g., Vivian in Shaw, Mrs. 
Warren's Profession)-, (6) those who have 
qualities of leadership (e.g., Hugh Con- 
way in Hilton, Lost Horizon)', (7) those 
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totcy t'aTtriS^ T T indiCat 1 

their work, are conscienriom In ( .. . y naa tned to dev eiop personal 

inn their d.J. . , “ Pf rform - like those of characters in hooks 

andI?4t W ..t.t ... . 


. > .... ^.uii3t.iciiuous in periorm- 

mg their duties, and are successful in their 
vocations {e g, Steve in Robinson, The 
Cardinal)-, (9) those who work with de- 
termination toward a goal (c.g.. Miss 
Bishop in Aldrich, Miss Bishop)- (101 
those who Struggle with success against ob- 
tacles (e.g, Spike Russell in Tunis, Rookie 
,L t'n' ar); . (U > those » h o search for 
SleW?,7c m MaUgham ' The Razor’s 
).’ J 12 ) th °se wh ° ere idealists in con- 
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1 cnaracters in books 

and 12.4 per cent indicated the ideal selves 
as these characters. Almost twenty-one per 
cent indicated that they had tried to imi- 
tate the behavior of characters in books: 

’ ;P er , cent indicated these characters to 
be the ideal selves. 

In the amplified answers, 79 males indi- 
cated that in reading they had found a 
person from life who became their ideal 
and whom they considered worthy of 
emulanoni 16, or 20.2 per cent of them, 
•cate that they had tried to imitate the 
personal qualities of such characters, and 
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IMITATION IS USUALLY 
UNCONSCIOUS 

Imitation of an idealized person, some- 
one in life or a character in a book, « 
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indicated that they had tried to imitate the 
behavior of idealized persons. 

TRAITS ARE LISTED 
The descriptive statements about the 
idealized persons revealed the traits which 
were imitated, consciously or uncon- 
sciously. Most frequently mentioned were 
maturity, wisdom, strength of character, 
courageousness in maintaining one’s point 
of view, independence and self-reliance. 
The possibilities for socialization through 
the imitation of traits can be seen in the 
frequent mention of traits which are char- 
acteristic of the person who is concerned 
with the welfare of others, the altruistic 
person. High also in the frequency of men- 
tion were the traits of the person who suc- 
ceeds: ambitions, industry, perseverance, 
and confidence. The person who is intelli- 
gent, rational, or intellectual was admired 
by an equally large number of students. 

One hundred and three students indi- 
cated in the amplified answers that they 
had consciously tried to imitate the per- 
sonality traits and the behavior of the 
idealized characters encountered in read- 
ing. Most frequently mentioned were traits 
related to the individual’s concern with 
the welfare of other people. Almost as 


frequently the traits of maturity, wisdom, 
strength of character, couragcousncss in 
maintaining one’s point of view, independ- 
ence, and self-reliance were mentioned. 
High in frequency of mention also were 
traits related to the person who succeeds 
and the traits of intellect, rationality, and 
intelligence. These groups of traits parallel 
closely in order of preference those traits 
noted in the preceding paragraph as the 
ones admired. 

DEVELOPMENT VALUE OF WIDE 
READING 

The significance of these findings is that 
they show the effects that reading can have 
on the development of the individual. They 
disclose the way in which youth derive 
developmental value from reading by rec- 
ognizing ideal characters and by emulating 
their traits and behavior. A developmental 
reading program should make available to 
young people in classroom and library a 
variety of reading materials containing 
characters whose worthy qualities and ac- 
tions may become goals for emulation. 
Through identification youth can attain 
new stature by attempting to reach per- 
sonal qualities and behavior patterns that 
are marks of wholesome growth. 
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Fact and Fiction About Reading Improvement* 

Doris Wilcox Gilbert 


Recently twenty-five top executives of a 
large industrial company in the East be- 
* Power and Speed in Reading (copyright 1954, 
1956, by Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.), pp. 106—10. Reprinted by permission of the 
publisher. 


came interested in discovering what im- 
provement in reading they could achieve 
through training. Because of the exacting 
nature of their work, they wished to 
sharpen their grasp of details and, if pos- 
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HISTORY OF ADULT READIMr* 
PROGRAMS iiEAD ING 

Even before the war, a number of col 
leges and universities Harvard, Dart, 
mouth, Columbia, Minnesota and other, 
-bad instituted reading courses or clinic, 
but these were usually reserved for fresh’ 
men or for upper classmen whose academic 
difficulties appeared to stem from poor 


reading. \ ery few non-students were ac- 
cepted. However, when the Adult Reading 
Chmc at the University of Chicago began 
operation in 1941, it was opened to stu- 
dents and non-students alike. Jn the six 
years of its existence. Dr. Guy Buswell 
worked with 1500 adults and demonstrated 
t '■ is possible to secure a material in- 
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feel the importance of becoming superior 
readers. It is based upon the thesis that few 
read to capacity, no matter how good they 
are. There is mounting evidence to show 
that good readers gain more through train- 
ing than do poor readers. 

In the Armed Forces, a number of read- 
ing improvement programs have been in- 
troduced for the officers — many of them 
good readers at the start — to facilitate the 
work of covering the vast quantities of 
communications passing over their desks. 
College classes, too, have reflected the 
trend. Where the enrollment is voluntary, 
classes today are often made up mainly of 
upper division and graduate students who 
wish to sharpen and refine their reading to 
meet the increasing demands in their vari- 
ous fields of specialization. 

The dollars and cents value of good 
reading has appealed to business people. 
They look at it this way: If a man with an 
annual salary of $20,000 spends two hours 
per day on business reading, the cost 
amounts to about $5,000 a year. If he can 
be trained to do the same reading equally 
well in half the time, the cost is reduced 
by one-half, and he saves $2,500. 

Like the industrial company in the East 
which was mentioned earlier, banks, de- 
partment stores, manufacturing concerns, 
oil refineries, chemical companies, and 
other commercial establishments over the 
country are introducing improvement 
courses for the reading personnel — par- 
ticularly for their executives. There is a 
constantly increasing flow of mature adults 
in different reading situations who are 
interested in self-improvement. 

FICTION NUMBER ONE 
With the mounting interest in better 
reading, there have grown up certain mis- 
conceptions. One of these concerns speed. 
There is a widespread belief that reading 
courses regularly train people to read at 
1500 words per minute or better, and that 
some people can read a full length book 
in an hour. Despite frequent refutations in 


the literature on reading, the myth still 
circulates that some people read a para- 
graph or even a page at a glance. 

In one carefully executed investigation 
of 62 adults ranging in age from seventeen 
to fifty years, the initial rates per minute 
ranged from 111 words to 333 words. At 
the end of twenty hour-long periods of 
corrective exercises the average rates ranged 
from 311 words to 469 words. In an ex- 
periment with business executives, 18 
hours of directed practice resulted in in- 
creases in the average rate from 198 
words to 358 words per minute. In an 
experiment with Air Force officers the 
average rate per minute increased from 
about 240 to about 600 words. 

Since academic work probably leans 
more heavily on reading than any other 
profession, it may be assumed that college 
professors are among the most competent 
readers anywhere. Yet a study of profes- 
sors at the University of Michigan showed 
that few could read faster than 500 words 
per minute, even in their own fields of 
specialization. 

Over a course of years, every reading 
specialist finds occasional people who reach 
or exceed 1000 words per minute with ade- 
quate comprehension, but these people are 
the rare exception rather than the rule. A 
rate of 500-600 words per minute is good, 
and rates above that are excellent, pro- 
vided, of course, the material is understood. 

The idea that people commonly learn to 
read at 1500 or 2000 words per minute 
probably traces back to the fact that with 
timed-exposure techniques they can be 
trained to recognize digits or words at a 
rate of 1/100 second. But this does not 
mean that 100 such units could be grasped 
in the same second. Reading is a sequen- 
tial, connected process, with each unit of 
thought fusing in turn with the others to 
constitute the substance of the whole, and 
the movements of the eyes and the inte- 
gration of the material in comprehension 
cannot be left out of the time calculation*. 

It is impossible to read a page or eten a 
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paragraph at a glance. The eye movement 
camera has shown that the eye moves 
along each line of print in a series of moves 
and pauses, with clear vision taking place 
Only when the eye is at rest. The person 
who has never really learned to read and 
who reads little more than the daily paper 
may pause 20 times or more to the line! 
experts have been known to pause only 3 
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FICTION NUMBER TWO 
A second misconception is related to the 
use of the term “speed reading." With the 
growth ,n interest i„ adult reading cer 
tam investigators were curious about a par 
licular question: they wanted to know 
whether it svas possible to increase speed 


para- 


THE READING TEACHER'S READER 

without loss of comprehension. In order to 
find the answer, they selected individuals 
with adequate comprehension, trained 
them with speed techniques and measured 
the results. They found that speed can be 
tncrcased without loss of comprehension; 
t ey also found that speed training alone 
does not improve comprehension. 

It is important to note that, in these ex- 
periments, the scientists were not con- 
cerned with building total effectiveness in 
reading, „ or with the diversified problems 
0 a u t readers. They were interested in 
just one question, and they carefully se- 
ecte or their experiments only those 
peop e with adequate initial comprehen- 
sion. r 
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necessary to seek employment, and, since 
she had a little knowledge of chemistry, 
she accepted a position as reader with a 
chemical firm. It was her work to read 
trade and professional journals and make 
abstracts of the articles. She found herself 
unable to cope with the job because she 
had never learned to read meticulously for 
the kinds of details which are important in 
science. 

A physician who had been an excellent 
reader during his undergraduate days 
formed the habit of regressing in his pro- 
fessional reading to make sure of each fine 
point. When he was tired he vocalized 
to keep his attention on his task. In time 
these habits transferred to all his reading 
and slowed down his rate. He was inter* 
ested in literature, politics, and biography, 
but was finally forced to forego all but his 
medical reading. 

An undergraduate was dropped from his 
university because of poor grades. He was 
interested in sports, college activities and 
social affairs. On standardized reading 
tests, he ranked at the 85th percentile for 
his academic level, yet he avoided reading. 
He stated that when he sat down to study 
his mind wandered to more interesting 
subjects. He felt that he comprehended 
while he was reading, but he didn’t re- 
member the material and couldn’t organize 
the facts he read to answer examination 
questions. 

These four examples illustrate the fu- 
tility of limiting reading improvement pro- 
grams to “speed reading" alone. Speed 
training could not have improved the word 
knowledge of the graduate student in city 
administration. It could (and did) help 


the physician. It was not the basic require- 
ment of the woman whose rate was ex- 
tremely good at the start, nor of the college 
student who needed to improve his con- 
centration, his study techniques, and his re- 
tention. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF PERCEPTUAL 
TRAINING 

This is not to deny the importance of 
perceptual habits in reading. The individ- 
ual with a narrow span, a slow rate of 
recognition, or a tendency to regress too 
often will remain a limited reader until 
these habits are corrected. Furthermore, 
few people read to capacity, and the de- 
velopment of speed depends in substantial 
part upon the sharpening of the perceptual 
habits. 

Speed training is an integral part of any 
reading improvement program. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF 

COMPREHENSION AND OTHER 
FACTORS 

But the total reading process is built 
upon many skills and abilities — not just 
one — and no method can be fully effective 
which fails to take them into account. The 
1953 progress report of the Reading Lab- 
oratory at the Air Command and Staff 
School at Maxwell Air Force Base lists 
several directions of change in its program 
and underlines the shift toward greater 
emphasis on comprehension and adapta- 
bility. It is becoming increasingly clear 
that drill which stresses understanding re- 
sults in better gains for both rate and un- 
derstanding than drill which stresses speed 
alone. 
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Who Should Teach Reading in High School? 

Oscar S. Causey 
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tainly essentia! in the learning situation 
o£ every high school pupil — therefore 
ever)' teacher should take proper notice 
and give due consideration to die read- 
ing habits and skills of every pupil in 
every' subject. 

23. Most high school teachers are carrying 
such a heavy load that they arc unable 
to have reading classes. Favor having 
reading classes and reading teacher giv- 
ing student credit when he takes read- 
ing course. 

24. Developing study skills suitable to each 
different subject, including various 
types of reading habits, is the responsi- 
bility of every teacher. Teaching reme- 
dial reading requires specialized train- 
ing in methods of teaching reading. 

25. Every teacher should be able to give 
slow pupils some help in reading diffi- 
culty. 

26. This is true, but it oversimplifies the 
problem. 

27. If a child can read, not just call words, 
it will help him in any subject he takes, 
from mathematics to literature. 

28. We subscribe to this statement. 

29. This is important because of the differ- 
ent types of reading requirements in the 
various subject matter fields. 

30. By all means, every teacher should 
know and practice the reading tech- 
niques pertinent to his or her subject. 
Science teachers or mathematics teach- 
ers will have a different vocabulary, 
different organization of textbooks, and 
different methods of reading. 

31. Very few are. Seems that too many 
feel that students just learn reading. 

32. If students are not taught to read, they 
are going to make little progress in 
high school. Surely, every teacher 
should stress reading. 

33. This is probably true, but the other 
often repeated statement is equally true, 
“What is everybody's business is no- 
body’s business.” 

34. The statement speaks for itself. 

35. A reading teacher is a specialist. Every 
teacher cannot teach reading. 

36. In a sense this is true, but, as a general 
rule, the classes arc set up so that at- 
tention to reading problems in the class- 
room is almost impossible. Lack of 


materials keeps the average high school 
teacher from being much help. 

37. True, but every teacher cannot do the 
job reserved for the specialist. 

38. Unless we have a course that has for its 
primary objective the improvement of 
reading ability, every teacher must teach 
reading in his other classes. 

39. In my opinion, the statement is true. 
We are doing our best to make it a 
practice. 

40. I believe the statement is true. 

41. Our school does not have an established 
program for improvement of reading 
ability. 

42. Could this not be done by each teacher 
teaching vocabulary peculiar to his own 
subject, as well as choosing current 
material and other material appropriate 
to the subject? 

43. I heartily agree. Especially in high 
schools where special reading courses 
may or may not be included in cur- 
riculum. 

44. True, but exceedingly difficult to secure. 

45. This should be true. Every teacher 
could have the opportunity if the 
proper training had been provided for 
him or her. 

46- Reading being of fundamental impor- 
tance in all activities, all teachers should 
be capable of assisting the student; how- 
ever, I believe that those teachers who 
should be especially trained are the 
English, speech, history, science — those 
whose courses demand extensive read- 
ing. 

47. Every high school teacher is a reading 
teacher. 

48. Under the present setup this seems to 
be true. Yet, with adequate reading 
programs in the grades, it should not 
be necessary to such an extent. 

49. Not unless he is prepared; not a hit or 
miss attempt at teaching reading. 

50. There is a definite need for reading im- 
provement in the high schools. 

The principals were also asked to indi- 
cate the title or position of the person in 
charge of reading in their respective 
schools. The summary of the replies, ar- 
ranged in descending order of frequency, 
is as follows: English teacher, reading 



teacher, counselor, director of r ~, 4 - 

Ulum ' la "g“gwro teacher, read. 




ing consultant, supervisor of reading, de- 

~ Cha,rman - Sector of Lie, 
school supervisor. 
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Retention of Reading Skills* 

Rms ' 11 C °‘P'r and Neu, cll C . Kephm 
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group is called experimental. As a control, 
208 students who were not enrolled in 
Developmental Reading were similarly 
tested. The experimental group had all 
volunteered for the reading class but were 
otherwise unselccted. 

The test used was the Diagnostic Read- 
ing Tests, Survey Section. This test yields 
five scores: 

la — Speed in words per minute 

lb — Recall o£ details 

2 — Vocabulary 

3 — Untimed plus timed comprehension 

4 —Total comprehension 

The reading performance of the experi- 
mental and control groups during the first 
semester, 1950, is shown in Table I. From 
this table it will be seen that the experi- 
mental group achieved a marked gain in 
reading rate (Score la) during their ex- 
perience in the developmental reading 
course. In this same period of time the con- 
trol group, which did not receive specific 
instruction in reading, remained approxi- 
mately constant in reading rate. The small 
gain which they made was not statistically 
significant. 


It will be noted that the initial level of 
the control group was somewhat higher 
than that of the experimental group 
(means of 280.3 and 267.1 respectively) . 
This is to be expected since all members of 
the experimental group had volunteered 
for the developmental reading course and 
presumably these volunteers would be pri- 
marily from those students whose reading 
level was lower and who, as a result, were 
aware of the problem. 

Neither group showed any marked 
change in comprehension (Scores lb, 3 
and 4) except in vocabulary (Score 2) 
where the gain made by the experimental 
group was significant at better than the five 
percent level of confidence. 

In January, 1951, the developmental 
reading program for the experimental 
group of students whose scores are shown 
in Table I was completed. Fourteen 
months thereafter (March 1952), all stu- 
dents in this group were sent a notice in- 
viting them to return for retesting. Thirty- 
eight students accepted and were retested. 
A similar notice was sent to all students in 
the control group of Table I. From this 


Table I. 

Chances over 

the Period of 

the Developmental 
Samples 

REAniNG 

Program for the Total 


September 1950 

January 1951 

Gains 

T«t 

Control Experimental 

Control Experimental 

Control Experimental 

la 

280.3 

267.1 

305.3 

433.8 

25.0 

166.7** 

lb 

80.3 

79.7 

81.1 

75.6 

0.8 

-4.1 

2 

46.2 

47.8 

47.6 

50.5 

1.4 

2.7* 

3 

30.5 

30,5 

30.4 

29.9 

-0.1 

-0.6 

4 

76.7 

78.3 

78.0 

80.4 

13 

2.1 

•• Mean significant at the I per cent level 





• Mean significant at the 5 per cent level 





Table II. Mean Scores 

at the Three 

Testing Periods for 

. the Experimental and 

Control 



Groups Who Were Retested 




Control Group (N — 28) 


Experimental Group (N 

= 38) 

Test 

Sept. 

Ian. 

March 

ScpL 

Jan. 

March 


1950 

1951 

1952 

1950 

1951 

1952 

la 

284.8 

320.1 

290.1 

285.1 

442.5 

378.5 

\b 

79.5 

843 

82.2 

82.8 

77.4 

"9.4 

2 

49.1 

50.4 

47.5 

48.7 

52.5 

49.2 

3 

31.1 

31.7 

32.5 

32.1 

31.4 

32.0 

4 

8 02 

82.0 

80.0 

81.0 

83.9 

613 
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Some “Musts” Ahead in Teaching Reading* 

A. Sterl Arlley 


Where have we come from; where are 
we going in the teaching of reading? Since 
the Department of Elementary School 
Principals published its Seventeenth Year- 
book titled Newer Practices in Reading in 
the Elementary School in 1938, a great deal 
of progress in methods of teaching reading 
has been achieved. The concept of readi- 
ness for initial reading instruction has had 
widespread application. Individual differ- 
ences and their relation to the reading pro- 
gram are better understood, particularly 
by teachers of the primary grades. Greater 
recognition is being given to the impor- 
tance of a skill sequence in the reading 
program and to the need for sound and 
systematic teaching. In these and other re- 
spects progress over the past decade and a 
half is evident. 

But the end of the road is not in sight; 
nor is it likely that it ever will be. For in 
any area of development — agriculture, 
medicine, merchandising — advancement is 
promoted by appraising progress, and 
realistically and objectively considering the 
next steps that must be taken if future 
growth is to be insured. So it is with read- 
ing instruction. Some noteworthy advances 
have been made, but what lies ahead? The 
following represent one writer’s opinions 
on this challenging question. 

CONTINUED ATTENTION TO SKILLS 

Certainly there must be continued atten- 
tion to the ski Ut of reading. It is a rccog- 

* National Elementary Principal, XXXV (Sep- 
tember, 19S5),2-C. 


nized fact that learning to read involves 
the acquisition of known skills, abilities, 
and understandings relating to areas such 
as word perception and interpretation. Ad- 
mittedly, the skills and abilities involved 
in reading are only the means to ends: the 
full and complete interpretation of printed 
symbols, the acquisition of new ideas, and 
personal and social growth. Yet it is im- 
possible to attain these ends of reading, as 
important as they are, without the know- 
how, the ability to engage in reading skills 
efficiently. 

The last decade has brought about an 
understanding that the teaching of a read- 
ing lesson is not a procedure by which the 
teacher listens to children orally regurgi- 
tate prelearned material. Current proce- 
dure provides for the development of a se- 
quential skill program. The future must 
see this skill program strengthened to the 
point where all teachers recognize its im- 
portance and arc committed to the attain- 
ment of known reading goals, 

GROWTH GRADIENTS DETERMINE 
PROGRESS 

All people connected with the reading 
program must understand that, as children 
grow in any area of development, so do 
they grow in reading. Development in 
walking or talking, for example, is a se- 
quential process. Each gradient of growth 
leads into the next. Each stage of develop- 
ment is both forward looking and back- 
ward looking — forward, because it paves 
the way and provides a foundation for 
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tmurc growth; backward, for it finds in 
'he past a hierarchy of growth sequences 
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menu Each child sets his own pace in n.ov-" 
mg along the reading growth spiral. Sound 
teaching must respect his individual 
growth pattern and must pace the instruc- 
tion so that he advances successfully at his 
own rate. It is recognized that by the time 


children arrive in the middle grades, the 
ranges of achievement and needs arc 
greater than in the primary grades. This 
complicates somewhat the technics of 
grouping as worked out by the primary 
teacher. However, the basic problem exists, 
and ,t can never be solved by retreating to 
the traditional pattern of wholesale teach- 
ing. New technics that will permit teachers 
on oil levels to teach each child in terms of 
is own potential for growth may have to 
be worked out. 
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SOME “MUSTS’* IN TEACHING READING 

the other communication areas. Reading 
is only one area of language. The other 
three are writing, speaking, and listening. 
As such, reading lends support to and re- 
ceives support from development in each 
of the other areas. As a result, reading ac- 
tivities might well serve as a pivot around 
which to relate many activities in writing 
and speaking. It is a “natural” for the pur- 
pose of developing listening abilities. On 
the other hand, reading is facilitated as the 
children grow in both oral and written lan- 
guage; as they become familiar with the 
total communicative process. 

ATTENTION FOR THE GIFTED CHILD 
More attention must be given to the 
reading needs of the gifted child. Though 
the gifted child may not have reading 
problems, he does have reading needs. He 
needs opportunities to develop reading ma- 
turity commensurate with his accelerated 
capacities. He needs opportunities to solve 
problems thru the medium of reading. He 
needs opportunities to do “research” read- 
ing and to report his findings to the group. 
In short, he needs stimulating situations 
where his superior reading ability may be 
put to use in a functional manner. 

Because the squeaking wheel gets the oil, 
%ve are inclined to give major attention to 
the slow learner and the retarded reader. 
The bright child is entitled to an equal ef- 
fort on our part. If he achieves on a level 
only as high as the norm for his group, his 
full reading potential goes unused. This 
loss must not occur. 

READING IN CONTENT AREAS 

The reading program of the future must 
give more attention to the development of 
reading and study skills as they relate to 
each content area. Reading skills and abil- 
ities fall into two classes — those that arc 
specific to a formal reading program, and 
those that are general, or have common 
application to several areas of study. Word- 
perception abilities and the basic skills of 
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interpretation fall in the first category. Ob- 
viously, skills such as these can best be de- 
veloped thru the basic reading program.' 
Other skills and abilities are more closely 
related to the content of specific subject 
matter areas. The interpretation of map 
symbols in geography and simple formulas 
in arithmetic are examples of abilities of 
this latter type. It is equally obvious that 
these abilities should be developed in the 
context and thru the content of each area 
as the need arises. 

READING ENRICHES CHILDREN’S 
LIVES 

Finally, there must come the growing 
realization that, as important as growth in 
reading power may be, such growth is sig- 
nificant only in so far as it enables the child 
to enrich his experiences and to grow per- 
sonally and socially. Reading has served its 
highest purpose when through it children 
become better, stronger persons. To achieve 
this end, reading must “come alive” for the 
child. It must be a medium through which 
he experiences richly, as richly as if he 
were actually taking part in the story. 
Achieving this goal of personal develop- 
ment requires that children learn to pro- 
ject themselves into story situations; to 
share the characters’ moods and emotions; 
to create vivid sensory images of sight, 
sound, movement, touch, and smell. And, 
because the child lives richly the content 
he reads, he comes to formulate guiding 
principles that he uses in his own personal 
and social life. In this manner the child is 
not only taught to read, but also, through 
reading, taught to live. 

DETERMINATION TO OVERCOME 
PROBLEMS 

Unfortunately, as one discusses what he 
would like to sec in the way of future 
reading emphases, he must face realistically 
the limitations of increased class size, half- 
time sessions, inadequately trained teach- 
ers, and reduced physical facilities. All too 
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tionalizing our lack of progress. Future 
growth depends on clearly defined goals 
along with the determination to work to- 
ward them in spite of conditions. 
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PHONICS 


The use of phonics as a method of teaching has been a highly controversial issue 
in American schools since the passing of the Blue Back Speller. The advocates of 
the use of phonics in teaching reading suffered their severest losses during the 
1930’s when the progressive educationists converted the schools, as fully as the 
older teachers would permit, into socialized activity schools in which the proposed 
approach to the acquirement of learning was through activities, interest, and hap- 
piness of the children. The task of learning phonics was classified as a “discipline” 
and therefore was ordered to the discard by the progressives in many school sys- 
tems by administrative fiat. 

The cause of phonics might have been lost during the third decade of the twenti- 
eth century except for the fact that many teachers, in spite of the trend of the 
time, continued to use phonics sub rosa in teaching reading. 

The teacher education institutions accepted and aided in the enlargement of a 
philosophy of education based on activity, socialization, excursion, and personality 
development to such an extent that learning phonics and learning to use phonics 
in teaching reading was all but excluded from teacher training along with some 
other disciplines. As a result thousands of teachers in the schools today have never 
learned phonics, as such, nor how to use phonics in teaching. 

During the 1940’s, several series of readers still in current use in the elementary 
school grades attempted to change the situation by including, in the instructions 
for teacher use of the readers, directions for the use of phonics methods. The re- 
sults were not as pleasing to the authors of the reading books as they hoped for, 
because the teachers of prospective teachers had not been released from the grip 
of the socializcd-activity philosophy of learning and teaching that had been de- 
veloped and largely accepted during the two preceding decades. 

Pressure from the public, which is often the cause of change in a democracy’s 
schools, was effective in increasing the emphasis upon the use of phonics in teach- 
ing reading at about the middle of the present decade. This change because of 
public demand is not without precedent. The public plea that “high school edu- 
cation should be useful as well as ornamental,” resulted earlier in this century in, 
among other things, the addition of typing, shorthand, bookkeeping, and other 
commercial subjects to the high school curriculum. Only a little later the demand 
was made for transporting rural children to school with the result that today there 
are enough school buses in operation to form a line more than a thousand miles 
in length if the buses were lined up bumper to bumper. Numerous other changes 
could be cited. 

But seldom has public demand been effective so quickly and on so broad a scale 
as in the case of teaching phonics. The chief cause is not difficult to identify-^ 
book. Very rarely docs a Ixook on education become a best-seller. Such a l>ook was 
written in I Q 55 and very soon after coming off the press l>ecame a best seller. It 
is an attack upon the lack of use of phonics in teaching reading. Parents read ti'A} 
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Teaching Johnny To Read* 

William Morris and Emmett A. Betts 


Editor’s Note: The popular misconception 
that books that deal with the subject of edu- 
cation are all dull, albeit well meaning, was 
dramatically exploded by a book published by 
Harper & Brothers. Why Johnny Can't Read 
by Rudolph Flesch, a Ph.D. from Teachers 
College, Columbia University and author of 
many books on writing, is a scalding attack 
on the methods by which the subject of read- 
ing is being taught in American schools. 

THE BOOK 

Why Johnny Can’t Read is a short, well- 
organized book, divided into two distinct 
sections. The first section contains Mr. 
Flesch’s analysis of why he thinks school- 
children today are incapable of reading as 
well as he would like them to read. The 
second contains Mr. Flesch’s own primer 
of phonics for teaching children to read. 
Both sections are highly critical of educa- 
tors for using “modern’' methods of teach- 
ing reading. 

“Let me spell out in so many words 
what I am trying to say in this book,” Mr. 
Flesch writes in the first section of his 
book. “Your child’s trouble with reading 
comes solely from the fact that in school 
he has been taught word guessing instead 
of reading — and by reading 1 mean getting 
the meaning of words formed by letters on 
a printed page, and nothing else.” 

The trouble with modern methods of 
teaching children to read, says Mr. Flesch, 
is that they arc taught to memorize words, 
not to read them letter by letter. “We have 

* Saturday Review. J uly 30. 1955. 


decided to forget that we write with letters 
and learn to read English as if it were 
Chinese,” he says, 

“If a child isn't taught the sounds of the 
letters, then he has absolutely nothing to go 
by when he tries to read a word. All he can 
do is guess. Suppose a child tries to read 
the sentence, ‘I saw a kangaroo . . If he 
has been trained in phonics, he simply 
‘sounds out’ the [letters] and reads ‘kan- 
garoo’ as easy as pie.” But says Mr. Flesch, 
today’s schoolchildren are not being taught 
the sounds of letters. They have to guess at 
them. As proof of his argument, he cites 
the examples of children in some schools 
he visited while he was writing his book. 
These children, he says, could not tell the 
difference between the words “ancient” 
and “accident.” One girl read “said” in- 
stead of “jumped,” and one boy, who was 
learning to read in a class where flash cards 
were used, recognized the word “children” 
only because the particular card with the 
word "children” on it had a smudge at the 
corner. 

To bolster his theory of the need for 
phonics, Mr. Flesch also visited a school 
where old-fashioned phonics were taught. 
“These children,” he says, “did not go 
through the ritual that I had seen per- 
formed dozens of times in another school. 
They did not chant words, one by one, 
laboriously and insecurely, in a monoto- 
nous, onc-word-after-anothcr sing-song. In- 
stead, they did something that I have seen 
done in no other classroom. They read the 
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“°ry. They went through the pages at a 
pretty fast clip, with completely natural in- 
tonation, laughing spontaneously at one 
P ace, expressing surprise at another, fol- 
^'Vtng the thread of the story with ani- 
mated suspense. 

Mr. Flesch proposes that parents teach 

vowel a. For parents CM t, ta ' mnB t,W s,10rt 
their own abihtv , ' , ^ * re unc "'ai" of 
children, Mr p£,?* ch rKldin S their 
y»“t living mom H ^ Pain. 

instruction in reading? c h ? n0t ,akc “n 
a aimple job like thaf” And * ^ d ° 
a Patent can do so he •’ *? ^ that 
sample material from »k ln<dudes some 

«< ln today s schools^The^ P r ‘ mer 

that anybody can , ,m P llc ation: 

%"**•£££££*.*?** 
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which accompanied it in the actual text- 
ook, he still considers it gibberish. It is a 
wonder, says Mr. Flesch, in an education.il 
system where such “stories” are regarded 
ns necessary because no basic phonics ha\c 
cen taught, that our Johnnies are not 
considerably less adept at the art of reading 
than they actually arc. 

PRO 

By William Morris 

This year a major state university in the 
id west has had to schedule forty-three 
c asses in Remedial English — which can 
only mean that it can fill forty-three class- 
rooms with pupils of college age and intel- 
ligence who cannot adequately read, write, 
3n spc “* Is 11 any wonder, then, that par- 
ents the length and breadth of the country 
aVC , Perplexed and angry at the faiJ- 
re ° the schools to teach otherwise intelli- 
g nt chddrcn how to read and write? Is it 
. "?" d ? rcd at lbat after receiving from 
neir chdd s teachers bland and conde- 
j . lng rebuffs—usually couched in aca- 
w ; f , 1C Sobbledygook — they have greeted 
with such enthusi*,™ .ki * 


a, T oa y can teach reading . d, * ‘^uns-usually couched in aca- 

better than such gibberish can^n k S lld wirtT g ° bbIed ygo°k— they have greeted 

he sample material which acr 5 h ' m ‘ R„J enthusiasm the appearance of 
Mv- Flesch, is supposed o a ch “e ? Foe b ^ R"« 

by repetition: 1Chm ' '« ™ h ' ra they fi nd , lucid and thorou h ,y 

Father ... documented explanation of ,k» of 


* is supj 
rect by repetition: 

can get n here." 8 ' tf>e car - We 

'it J ° t y °" 

See the car go up The r ‘ ° ' Sai ^ i ar, e. 
» can ride ‘p“ P ' “» to lor a ndc. 

to i,.'mp L 7ta,c‘“mai f/J P “B 

Y's ZF- mak ' " """ 

Yes, Sally, said Father. "ip, , 

the car come damn. IF, wi n , , T 
Puff and Tim.- ... * a S P°‘ "nd 

Though Mr Flesch has quoted the 
above story w.thout benefit of the pictures 


j n nnd a lucid and thoroughly 

do umented explanation of the origin of 
whv , ,,' ng s j tua tion — and the reasons 

trenrk T* J rs,st nnlcss and until the en- 
t Q e uca tors start to pay some heed 

and : ff Pr ° teStS arouse d and informed 

Mr P| rin8 ParCnts - 

ablv ,k CSCb , bas done a more than reason- 

work ,° rou & b i ob °f documenting his 

educational ? uotin S passages from 

fished m ,0Urna,s and f rom the pub- 
perts.” Q° nogra pfi s of the reading “ex- 
some of tk 16 SUSpects th 31 the authors of 
are nn» , P ass ages quoted by Mr. Flesch 

to the light of „ n , S .™ s,caI ‘ty when exposed 

note this statem Ub IC , Prmt ' As an exan, f ,Ie ’ 

P cr t" on reading-'c ' "" 1 unive . rsi ? "f 
teaching of , g J- Curr ' nt Ptactice in the 

knowledge of t" 8 d °' S “ 

S 01 Ihc ^ ette rs [of the alphabet). 
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... In remedial work such knowledge is 
helpful.” In other words, try to teach the 
child to run before he walks. After he has 
fallen down sufficiently often that it be- 
comes obvious that he needs “remedial 
work,” teach him to take one step at a 
time. 

Among advanced English teachers and 
on college faculties, Mr. Flesch has many 
supporters. A professor of linguistics at a 
leading Eastern university writes: “Flesch 
has given the public a clear, well-reasoned, 
convincing account of the present mess in 
reading and how we have gotten there. It 
was about time somebody did just this.” 
And the children’s librarian in a major 
Southern public library writes: “Why 
Johnny Cant Read makes articulate in 
understandable language to the lay reader 
what thousands of intelligent people have 
been trying to tell educators for many 
years.” Indeed, it sometimes appears that 
the aspect of this book which rankles the 
reading “experts” most deeply is the fact 
that its author is himself a Ph.D. from 
Teachers College, Columbia University — 
the fountainhead from which the “sight” 
and “word-recognition” theories were first 
enunciated. 

More important, however, are wide- 
spread indications that Flesch’s book has 
already begun to have a remedial effect on 
educators. I have before me a clipping from 
The New Yor\ World-Telegram headed 
“Reading Instruction Everyone’s Business” 
and containing this paragraph about a 
meeting of New York City public-school 
principals: “The controversial matter of 
teaching reading by phonics instead of 
word recognition came in for considerable 
discussion on the program.” Without re- 
treating completely from support of the 
“sight-reading” method, the conclusion was 
that “for most children the teaching of 
phonics should start in the first year.” 

The second part of Mr. Flcsch’s book, 
headed “What You Can Do About It,” 
consists of a series of exercises and phonic 
drills designed for use by the parent with 


his child, preferably before the child enters 
school. What each parent should do is to 
study this teaching material with care and 
then, work it regularly into daily play with 
the preschool child. When your youngster 
asks how to spell his name or the names 
of his friends and pets, help him learn the 
value of each letter by teaching him to 
enunciate each syllable as he writes. “Read- 
ing readiness” experts to the contrary, any 
reasonably intelligent child is ready and 
eager for this simple word-play at age four 
or five, providing he has learned his alpha- 
bet from an “old-fashioned” mother or 
grandmother. 

If enough American parents read and 
follow the precepts that Mr. Flesch so ef- 
fectively sets forth Why Johnny Can’t 
Read may well be ranked the most impor- 
tant contribution to the betterment of pub- 
lic-school teaching methods in the past two 
decades. Hundreds of thousands of par- 
ents, inarticulate in the face of the pompous 
and condescending “explanations” of the 
educators, have at last found a highly ar- 
ticulate and very well-informed spokes- 
man. The sparks have begun to fly, and 
unless I miss my guess, the results will be 
beneficial to every educator, pupil, and 
parent of every pupil. 

CON 

By Emmett A. Betts 

Flesch has written a readable book that 
has immediate appeal to parents — espe- 
cially those parents whose children are hav- 
ing difficulty in learning to read. He has 
made articulate a large group of parents, 
many high school teachers, and some ele- 
mentary school teachers who want some- 
thing done about beginning reading. More- 
over, he has challenged educators to do 
some serious thinking about word percep- 
tion in reading and spelling. 

Flesch is a journalist, making no claims 
to being a classroom teacher, an educa- 
tionist, a reading specialist, or a competent 
statistician. In fact, he tells us that he has 
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taught only one boy to read-“not pcr- 

fn'nl V 1) T U ' d hU fivc -y==>f-°ld Ann 
1P ,'- ^t 0 " 1 hls reported experience, he 
makes generalizations regarding all chil- 
dren: visual aphasias, remedial, corrective 
mentally retarded, emotionally disturbed 
visually handicapped, gifted, sub-normal’ 
brain injured, etc. normal, 

it h h a S eom\ de a '" mion n0t bccau * 

whhtS^r dcKarccontro “« i 

rney are permuted to read’ 

need, 

8- What does m aniae “ nd '“»!■«? 

■o. trom 


know arc contrary to facts. He drew dis- 
torted and unwarranted conclusions from 
reports. Worse still, he has used absolute 
terms where common sense as well as facts 
would dictate the use of relative terms. 

Here are a few of his fantastic state- 
ments: 

J!* tcac hing of reading — all over the 
United States, in all schools, in all text- 
books — is totally wrong . . ” (p. 2) 

• • • . there are no remedial reading 
cases in Austrian schools ... in Ger- 
many, in France, in Italy, in Norway, 
,n Spain . . ( p . 2) 

T^ch the child what each letter stands 
tor and he can read.” (p. 3) 

4- ‘Now with die alphabet, all you lud 
to Jcarn was letters.” (p. 4 ) 

If we want to read materials with a 
vocabulary of 10,000 words, then we 
, V° memorize 10,000 words . . * 
( p - 4) 

6 - • • • all the words in it (a reader) are 
7 .2f ned by cndlcss repetition.” (p. 5) 
rf, * ^^ mcrs and readers are keyed to 
j ^mooks on how to teach reading, 
an the textbooks are all carefully writ- 
!?? “ tbat cvcr V teacher in the land is 
,c cd from any information about 
ow to teach children anything about 
tetters and sounds," (p. 12 ) 


guidance in ni ■ ' — •• on Ih sta,cmcnls are just a starter 

10. Is there one cause of Si] 0 " 10 *,’ twisted Undreds of completely false and 

abilities? «d.ng dis- ' d statements made by Flesch. While 

* P bonics th e cure for all reading A' an rd 3 l ° being a journalist and not 
„ regard, „f tIlr **- or a psychologist, he rate 

W,c d ™l>t 5 about hi. a 


abilities, regardless* of 0 !*,^ 1 readir ‘s u «- 
«2- Wha, backLS 

»n phonetics in order to do -, ^1 - nccd 

teaching phonics? «°odj 0 b o f 

13. What should the teacher 

W " d Perception i„ „ rd ^™ ab °“' 
phonics effectively? ° tca<dl 

Flesch has made a vicious attack on nil 
schools in the United States He has k 
reckless in quoting h ; s se^t^ 
svape-goats out of context. He has deliber- 

He har ed d hl$ PCrSOnal ° pini0m as A**. 
He has made statements which he must 


irrav^ j , a Psychologist, he raise; 
rcporter° U ^ ab ° Ut bis responsibility as z 

dolfHeih'kh' “ > , b ' li ' vi: that “ thcr Ru ‘ 

ers ntiKr u * hc autbor ’ °r Harper & Broth- 
' 1$her \ Wcre *e least bit interested 
In fact ’ ,ln - 2 ^ ot °I the retarded reader. 
Flesch ’‘V 5 ° Ur belief that followers of 
clinics. 1 n ° W over * oa d our reading 

writer. He 3 C ^ eVer ’ t bough not profound, 
all “method " y C,eVeriy manages to group 
Then with * • as . either Phonic or word. 

unjustified confidence he ham* 
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mers home the idea that his “natural” 
method is the only way to teach phonics. 

On page 46 Flesch rolls up his sleeves 
and demands that the long-dead John Rus- 
sel Webb report the research on which he 
based his method. Of course, Webb can- 
not rise from his grave to defend his idea. 
Furthermore, no educator today will de- 
fend it. But Flesch, having neglected to re- 
port the research on his “natural” method, 
redoubles his efforts to brow-beat his 
reader into accepting his unproven and 
unwarranted distortions of fact. 

Unfortunately, too few educators are 
prepared to identify and evaluate the issues 
in psychology, education, and linguistics 
unintentionally raised by Flesch. Although 
Flesch’s logic is clear, it is also pathic in 
terms of its relevance to education. To de- 
tect his distortions and slanted writing and 


Phonetics or Phonics?* 

Fran\ B. Robinson 


Classroom teachers are often puzzled by 
the terms phonetics and phonics. “Aren’t 
they synonymous?” some ask. Others say, 
“No. Phonetics is concerned with sounds, 
while phonics teaches about whole words.” 
Or one may hear, “Phonics is for some 
children who can’t read well. Phonetics is 
for those who can’t talk right.” Frequently, 
when the speech correctionist presents ex- 
amples of work used in helping children 
who have difficulty with consonant 
sounds, teachers exclaim, “Why, that 
sounds just like the phonics we use.” 

* The Reading Teacher, IX (December, 1955), 

St-88. 


to point the way to sane and sensible meth- 
ods of teaching reading requires an inti 
mate knowledge of hundreds of researches, 
a scholarly perspective on the history of 
reading instruction, and a first-hand knowl- 
edge of current practices in different 
schools and different classrooms. 

While the intent of both Rudolf Flesch 
and his publisher, Harper & Brothers, may 
be questioned, there is some positive value 
in this book. It brings out into the open 
many false opinions about what is wrong 
with the schools by offering a cure-all for 
one symptom rather than by getting at the 
causes. This book by an irresponsible au- 
thor gives alert and competent educators 
the opportunity of the century to present 
facts on their programs and to enlist the 
efforts of sincere parents in the improve- 
ment of them. 
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Are they really the same? If not, how are 
they different? Should the teacher who 
wants to use phonics know anything about 
phonetics? If so, what? 

PHONETICS AND PHONICS ARE 
DEFINED 

Phonetics may be defined as the scien- 
tific study of the sounds (broadly classified 
as consonants and vowels) used in talking. 
There are about fifty of these recognizable 
units in English speech. The distinguish- 
ing characteristics of these phonemes, as 
the separately identifiable sounds arc called, 
is a major concern of the phonetician. 
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Phonics is actually an application o£ pho- 
netics to reading and spelling. As you 
know, talking precedes reading. Each child 
brings to the reading program a set of 
sound patterns already more or less estab- 
lished. The symbols of reading, usually 
taught orally, must be superimposed upon 
those of speech. Confusions occur when 
the written letters do not consistently agree 
with the auditory symbols. Difficulties may 
also appear because some children bring an 
undeveloped or faulty sound system to the 
reading program. Phonics is aimed at solv- 
ing associated problems. Phonics involves 
the sound studied in phonetics but it is 
also concerned with the symbols that rep- 
resent those sounds in written words. The 
teacher of phonics is helping children learn 
how to translate the letter symbols into the 
appropriate sounds and to integrate sound 
patterns already learned with visual forms. 
Since those sounds that form the subject 
matter of phonetics are an integral part of 
phonics, information about their nature 
and conditions that may interfere with 
their acquisition should be of interest to 
the teacher of phonics. Just what and how 
much information might be most useful 
" P'fblcmatical. The purpose of this ar- 
ticles to present some information about 
the learning of sounds and what some of 

have^r StUdiCS ^ phoneticians 

have revealed that might be helpful. 

SOUNDS ARE LEARNED GRADUALLY 
The sounds „ sc d in talking 2re |arncd 
gradually and some tend to be acquired 
before others. The vowel sounds arc mas- 
tered first, then the front-and-back tongue 
sounds, then the more complicated lip and 
tongue sounds, and finally the blends. The 
following ages by which children normally 
are able to articulate effectively the vari- 
ous groups of consonant sounds have been 
fairly well established: by 3%, the b, p, m, 
u>, and h; by the d, t . n, g, J(, an d ng; 
by 5Vz, the / and v; by 6%, the sh, th, ch. 
and /; and by 7 / if the t, s, r, and tvh. 


In a longitudinal study with 480 chil- 
dren between the ages of 2-6, M. C. Temp- 
lin concluded that at seven years all con- 
sonants, including the blends, are correctlj 
articulated about ninety per cent of the 
time. That investigator also corroborated 
what others had found about the incon- 
sistency of articulation with regard to the 
position in a word in which a sound ap- 
pears. For example, where a consonant 
appears at the beginning or in the middle 
portion of words, accuracy will be attained 
sooner than when the sound occurs at the 
end. 

Thus we see that the acquisition of ac- 
ceptably produced sounds in speech is the 
culmination of a process that continues 
well into the primary grades. Errors may 
still be expected in the second and even oc- 
casionally in the third grade. By this time 
the learning of reading has begun. Sound 
symbols must be integrated with the visual 
ones in the written words. But in many 
instances, even with the normal child, the 
sound symbol system is not yet fully estab- 
lished. The resulting confusion appears to 
be one of the important reasons for phonics. 

Difficulties encountered in the learning 
of the sounds of speech may be due to a 
variety of conditions. Among those be- 
ieved to be most common are less well 
developed neurological or muscular sys- 
tems. Other conditions that may intrude 
inc ude intellectual handicaps, vision dis- 
or ers, emotional disturbances, and cortical 
esions. The work of experimental phoneti- 
cians provides information about two more 
actors that may help us understand why 
e speech of some children includes mis- 
eame sounds. The result of such work 
may also have implications for phonic ma- 
terials and procedures. 




OF SOUNDS ^ ,ARACTER,STIt * 

P nc ^ KC arcas °f investigation con- 

, C naturc °f sounds. It has 
• f" cn nown that disturbing confu- 
tes can occur because some of the sound 
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elements are acoustically similar. Examples 
are /, th, and s, t and d and g, b and v. 
Because of these similarities, children may 
make such errors as “sum” or "fum” for 
thumb, “tootie” for cookie, “goggie” for 
doggie, etc. These kinds of errors tend to 
persist until the child is able to perceive 
the subtle differences among the sounds 
involved. And the errors occur even with 
children whose hearing acuity is adequate 
and who are normal in other important 
respects. The difficulty is simply a reflec- 
tion of one of the basic characteristics of 
sounds. 

More recent investigations have been 
concerned with a related characteristic of 
sounds. Evidence is increasing to indicate 
that the individual consonants and vowels 
may have different properties, depending 
upon the sounds that precede or follow. 
For example, the consonants of tab are ap- 
parently not the same as the similar sounds 
in reverse order (bat). While some infor- 
mation about this transient nature of 
sounds has been available since the early 
part of the present century, it wasn’t until 
the relatively recent development of the 
Spcctograph and magnetic tape recorders 
that detailed analyses of sounds could be 
made. These instruments have made it 
possible to “see” as well as to hear speech, 
and by cutting and splicing tapes, minute 
segments of sound, as well as an infinite 
variety of prepared and controlled com- 
binations, may be studied. 

Let us see what has been found. W. R. 
Tiffany experimentally manipulated dura- 
tion, pitch inflection, and phonetic context 
with four vowels recorded on tape. Results 
indicated that perception of the vowels 
tested was highly affected by those condi- 
tions. In other words, vowel sounds may 
he perceived differently as they vary in 
duration, pitch inflection, or phonetic con- 
text. 

Others have explored consonants. F. S. 
Cooper and his associates found that acous- 
tic patterns for various synthetic conso- 
nants varied as the following vowel was 


changed. The results indicated that certain 
consonants may be correctly identified even 
though a person hears only the following 
vowel! C. M. Harris performed some in- 
teresting experiments in which tape re- 
corded words were cut in such ways as to 
detach consonants from the vowels with 
which they had been recorded. The con- 
sonants were then played back attached to 
different vowels. He found that the con- 
sonants, thus interchanged, could be recog- 
nized only if they were arranged accord- 
ing to certain rules. And G. J. Harbold, 
also exploring the transitional influences 
of sounds upon each other, reports results 
that further support the notion that percep- 
tion of sound elements is affected by the 
particular combination in which a given 
sound occurs. 

Such information suggests that some 
children come to the reading program with 
misperceptions caused by this characteristic 
of sounds as they occur in combinations. It 
may also be true that phonics, as some- 
times taught, may actually serve to further 
confuse some children. Sound combina- 
tions which to adults have become stabi- 
lized through repeated conditionings, may 
not be perceived by the child as we assume 
they should be. The integration of sound 
and visual symbols required for reading 
thus becomes more difficult. Much addi- 
tional information is needed before broad 
applications can be made, but it is possible 
that phonic materials as used with some 
children need to be planned and applied 
with such information in mind. 

PERCEPTION OF SOUNDS IS 
NECESSARY 

The second area of interest to the pho- 
netician concerns another, quite different, 
condition that influences the perception of 
sounds. As you no doubt know, learning 
to talk most importantly involves imita- 
tion. The infant hears what others say and 
proceeds to produce sounds himself until 
they are acceptably similar to those he 
hears. Inherent in this process is the act of 
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listening to one’s own speech. The hearing 
mechanism serves as a device not only to 
permit the receiving of sounds produced 
by others but also as a monitor for our own 
talking. Almost as soon as a word is pro- 
nounced, it is heard by the producer and 
compared with memories of previous per- 
formances. What is done about sounds just 
produced depends upon what one hears 
himself say. If the sounds fit previous in- 
formation about correctness, the talker 
continues. If, however, something is dif- 
crent, attempts at correcting are likely to 

b C y C 5dfh ‘ S Sel£<0rrK ' i0n ' mad ' P“*Ie 
to » p nng ', IS a vi,a! P« learning 
to talk. Examples of the process are en 
countered frequently by teachers in the 

emjmtary grades: ■'Teacher, I need some 
salk-I mean chalk “This morning I 

i t_rabbh ” "^° k at thc 

The ^ft, CPUm ~ rl0 ' Uh ' c l' e 'Pltarrt.” 
labelled sc j heanng experience has been 
labelled «*««. Sidetone is the result 

through air f ro[n mouth^ (2 1 y 

tissue of the head Oth ' ^ Hr ° Ugh bonc an d 
speech only through the fitlt t’ "T " °" r 
This is why your own c° channds - 
sound <0 you as it does 

speech lu'a nuntber^tfway^You nt 

by delaying theS^”* 
tion of a word and the side-tone ! uZ 
driay ts great enough, some individual' 
become completely unable to continue talk 
b ? S h"* su Sgcsted that stuttering 
at least in some instances, may be due to 
an inherent condition of side-tone in which 


words are effected by such a delay. Other 
studies have demonstrated additional ef- 
fects that the side-tone experience can have 
upon one’s speech. In general, it may be 
said that side-tone can distort sounds pro- 
duced by the talker. Further study may in- 
dicate that certain types of errors made by 
children in talking and/or reading are re- 
lated to side-tone experiences. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 
To summarize, two areas of research in 
P onetics have been briefly discussed. They 
are concerned with problems directly asso- 
ciated with the sounds of speech. It is these 
same sounds with which the teacher must 
e concerned as she attempts to help chil- 
ren with reading through phonics. It is 
these sounds as they occur in words which 
must become appropriately associated with 
t e written symbols. Talking and reading 
of require proper perceptions, the one 
? au itor y symbols, the other of visual 
orms. The symbols of speech are learned 
/st ai "! d tbcn mu st be integrated with 
those of the written letters. Phonics may be 
0 greatest importance to those children 
w o come to the reading lessons with un- 
cve oped or faulty auditory perceptions, 
e work of phoneticians can tell us much 
out t e characteristics of sounds and con- 
i ions mv-ohed ; n p erce ; v j ng t hem that 
j.L f P cx plain why many children have 
in ft! 1 ^ ^ Ucb knowledge can be utilized 
materials 3nn ' ng and "PP^AS of P honIc 

nbn Conc * us ‘ on i it can be seen that, while 
neucs and phonics are not synony- 
a j S ’ * fy are obviously closely related. ' 
rrt, , - / v h " P° ssib!e to use phonic proj- 
Vlt , ,tde knowledge of phonetics, the 
much S f tC3cbcr Wou ld no doubt discover 

Would hcln •' !tUdy ° f thc subiect that 
imno rt P 'mprove her work with that 
important aid to reading. 
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Interest in phonics had reached an all- 
time high in the nation’s schools before the 
public had heard the name of Rudolf 
Flesch. Administrators and teachers alike 
ave been looking to phonics as a means 
of improving the reading in their schools. 
R is not phonics that is being over-looked, 
but the teachers’ inability to teach it in- 
te lgently. Students arc being graduated 
rom our teacher-training institutions with- 
out knowledge of the science of phonetics, 
or its application to the teaching of rcad- 
In g- It is little wonder then that phonics is 
among the most poorly taught subjects in 
me elementary school. 


CONFUSION between sounds and 

UTTERS 

s ^ I° U 3re a teac ^ cr w h° can hear the 
u u s in a word regardless of the letters 
> represent them, you are among the few 
° Can ’ Inability to distinguish be- 
falU C vi S ° U ?^ S ant * ^ etters accounts for pit- 
phonics 0 f ° 1,0win S ’ n teac bing of 

j e ass, gnment required a ring to be 

»uld n s a a : ound R cvcry ‘ w ” havin * thc 

d er f m l “ e word owl. “Isn’t it won- 
in? r u , teac her announced after hav- 
“j ust , CC , ed *be children’s workbooks. 
d°. 1 st°°i w ^ at these little children can 
r Ight! ,,ear ^ ever y°ne got all the sounds 

“ovv' s ” ^ e ^ er yone had encircled all the 
, ^ 0n t e page not only those in owl. 
Teacher, IX (December, 1955), 


cow, brown, clown and growl, but the 
“ow’s” in grow, flown, snow, grown and 
low as well! 

“Oh, dear!” Mrs. Brown sighed, when 
the children’s errors were pointed out to 
her. “Of course I can see it now. That’s 
what comes from never having been 
taught phonics. Honestly, I don’t know 
one phonic from another!” 

Never having learned to discriminate 
between the visual and auditory perception 
of words, Mrs. Brown, like many other 
teachers, was hearing the words with her 
eyes . 

If you can distinguish between sounds 
and letters you should be able to detect the 
errors in this assignment. 

1. Find the little word an in thanks; 
find is in island; on in iron; all in shall; 
but in butcher; of in often; sure in pleas- 
ure. 

2. Point to the last sound in the word 
hopped. 

3. Let us hear every letter as you pro- 
nounce the word recognize. 

4. What two letters do you hear at the 
end of the word must ? 

Our ears hear the sounds (ang), not the 
word an in than\s. The word is is not 
heard in island; nor the word on in iron; 
nor all in shall; nor but in butcher; nor of 
in often; not sure in pleasure. 

One can point to the last letter, but not 
the last sound in the word hopped. Letters 
are seen. Sounds are heard. Hence, one can 
hear every sound but not every letter in the 
word, recognize; and one hears two 
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sounds, not two letters at the end of the 
word, must. 

The so-called “long a” sound is usually 
represented by the letters a, ai. ay, and by 
what is known as the “silent e” at the end 
of the word. In the following list, however, 
only nine of the words have the “long a” 
sound. Can you tell which ones do not 
have the sound of the “long a”? 


lay 

bay 

stay 

layer 

bare 

stair 

pray 

pail 

stare 

prayer 

pair 

stain 


praise 

prairie 

birthday 

Sunday 


DIFFERENT SPELLINGS FOR THE 
SAME VOWEL SOUND 

If the words in the English language 

"'ni r !,T nC ' d as th ' y are spclltd a " d 

spelled as they are pronounced, the teach- 
■ng of phomes would be a simple matter 
,nd “ d - “ language in which tw IZ 

ent r' r 7 a " d m °" ' han lm ? dlfF "' 

mand “ mal:e s P“ ial 

mauds on a teacher's knowledge and skill. 

Can you group the following words ac 

bcnefifofV 11 ? V0W ' 1 i0Unds ' vith '™ 

nm one f dlct, ° nar y? The problem is 

not one of pronunciation so much as that 
^drscrunmanng between sound, and U,- 

m.lh U inttrHted “ noting the 

number of different spellings for the same 
vowel sound m these words. 


saw 

done 

been 

rough 

earn 

cough 

once 


paid port chew 

Plague sort blue 

court toward due 

cause put sa ; d 

pour purr view 

err bade bear 

you new y OU r 


sieve 

good 

shoes 

veins 

says 

heir 

knew 


DIFFE SPEmNG UNDS F ° R THE SAME 

1. Take the following group of words. 
It is easy enough to pronounce each of the 
words as a whole and it is not much more 
difficult to pronounce only the first syllable 
in each of the words. But can you pro- 


nounce only the vowel sound in the first 
syllabic? 

peril parents carriage certainly 

person particles carnival cereal 

perturb paragraph carrots certificate 
peruse particular carousal cerebral 


2. In the following list you will hc3r 
three different pronunciations for the let- 
ters ed. Can you tell what they are? 

jumped dreamed seated shouted 

begged buzzed hopped picked 

weeded missed moved crowded 

loaded watched puffed coaxed 


How many words did you find that 
ended with the sound (t) ? With the sound 
(d)? With the syllable (ed)? 

3. In the next list of words you will 
ear four different pronunciations for the 
letters ng. 


long 

longer 

finger 


lounge congratulate 

5W S congress 

longitude 


In which words did you hear the single 

ZW/ T hc bl ' nd (-) p'“ M? 

piu! (j)? d ng plus (g ) ? Thc blcnd 


define? cons °nants 

* a y diat the vowels are a, e, i, o and 
“» an sometimes y and tv is putting the 
nip asis on letters, not sounds. Vowels 

nf C hl! 0UndS P r °d ucc d without interference 
C so " c ^lcd speech organs. Consonants 
rir nC,atCd With obstruction of the 
onlw St . r ^ am ‘ ^he obstruction may be 
(J ? a ( t,aI f in sounds (f), (1), (m), 
be cn ^ i * or sample. Or it may 

(d)Tk p )(g) s . in thc p,osivcs (b) > (t)> 

hf 3re vo ' c ed. Consonants may 

vn J! Ce or voic eIess. While producing a 

;r,, (b) ' (d >- «• w. 

can u t Vlbratl0n the vocal chords 
A j ? 6 by P Iac *ng a finger on the 
s a PPle* The lack of vibration while 
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producing a voiceless sound (p), (t), (k), 
(s), for example, is equally obvious. 

SINGLE SOUNDS AND BLENDS 

Many teachers have difficulty in distin- 
guishing between single sounds and the 
blends. A single sound is produced by one 
set of adjustments of the “speech organs”; 
a blend by two or more sets of adjustments. 
Thus, the letters ng as in sing; wh as in 
white ; sh as in ship; th as in bath and 
bathe ; cf{ as in tritely; ch as in chorus stand 
for single sounds. The letters st as in must; 
jr as in free; dw as in dwarf; j as in jump; 
g as in gem; x as in excite and exist; spl as 
in splash; str as in street; ch as in chin 
stand for blends of two or more sounds. 

By definition all the “long” vowel 
sounds are blends even when they are rep- 
resented by single letters. 

A UNIQUE SOUND IN OUR SPEECH 

We have one sound in our language that 
has no letter which regularly represents it. 
In the following words it is represented by 
the letters s, z, and ge. Can you identify 
the sound as you pronounce the words? 
After that you may wish to observe how 
the sound is indicated in the dictionary. 

rouge treasure prestige usual 

azure seizure garage leisure 


THE VOWELS IN UNACCENTED 
SYLLABLES 

The influence of stress or the lack of it 
on the vowel sounds presents another in- 
teresting feature of our language. 

1. The “long e” in the accented syllables 
in the words being, recent, demon, Peter 
is pronounced as a "short i” in the un- 
accented syllables in the words because, 
receive, deceive, and peruse. 

2. The “long a” in the syllable age is 
pronounced as a “short i” in the unac- 
cented syllables in village, baggage, mes- 
sage; similarly the “long a” in ace is pro- 
nounced as a “short i” in palace; necklace; 
the “long a” in chaos becomes a “short i” 
in chaotic. 

3. The “long a” in day is pronounced as 
a “short i” in the unaccented syllable in 
the names of the days of the week; Sun- 
day, Monday, Tuesday, etc. 

4. The “long i” in expire becomes a 
“short i” in expiration ; the “long i” in 
pious becomes a “short i” in impious. 

5. The accented syllables by, my, and 
try are pronounced with the “short i” 
sound in the unaccented syllables in baby, 
roomy, and country. 

One needs only to contemplate the diffi- 
culties that our language imposes on teach- 
ers unschooled in phonetics to realize how 
great is their need for instruction in the 
science. And the teachers themselves are 
the first to admit itl 
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The Place of Phonics in Basal Reading 
Instruction* 

Josephine Tronsberg 


His sister can 'phonics’ her way 
through any word, but Billy doesn't seem 
to know one sound from another" was the 
recent complaint of a mother whose son, 

aged ten years W as failing i„ reading. 

The fact that many children are not 
reading as well as they should has caused 
educators, as well as parents, no little con 
eern, and, in their efforts to improve read- 
ng instruction, their attention has been 
redirected towards the teaching of phonim 
f ° ne ° £ th ' wys in which a chUd can 
learn to attack new words independently 
A controversial issue for many year 

evidence from research in the "parent 

teen years clearly indicates the value of 
teaching phonic,. The issue is no 1„„„° 
whether phonics should be taught hut 
rather When shall instruction begt and 
how much? Wha, techniques sLS ™ 

till?” " £ unc- 

A better understanding of child psychol- 
ogy and child development in recent yean, 
has led us to the realization that we must 
ak y n ;™' thC gr ° Wth in a 

childs life and provide him with certain 

skills accordingly. 

Research indicates that a child must have 
a mental age of at least seven years before 
he can use phonics successfully. Since the 
average child is only six years of age men. 

18*20^38^”^ Teacher ' VIII (October, 1954), 


tally upon school entrance, he will not be 
ready for phonics until he enters second 
grade. TTiis does not mean, however, that 
all phonics should be avoided until his sec- 
ond year in school. Much of the general 
reading readiness program is a readiness 
°r phonics. Training in auditory dis- 
crimination and visual-auditory discrimi- 
nation arc very important phases of the 
rea mg readiness and pre-primer pro- 
grams. Many rhymes and jingles are used 
to sharpen auditory perception. At first, 
f S an£ * j' n £ ,cs should be read to the 
child for enjoyment only. Later, his atten- 
ion may be called to rhyming words and, 
na y> he is encouraged to make up 
rhymes and jingles. 


READINESS FOR PHONICS 


How 


acquired the 


can a teacher tell when a child has 


necessary readiness for phon- 


ics? He should be ready: 

1 C3n rcco 2 nize similarities and 

differences in words he hears. 

‘ e can distinguish likenesses and 
3 ? f f rcnces in written words. 

^ c C can differentiate between the 
configuration of written words, 
in f 3S acc I u ' r cd the habit of read- 
S or meanings in sentence, phrase, 

5 v r d who,es - 

* C ^ aS mastcr cd a sight vocabulary 
Jf 'P ou gh to give him a basis for 
generalizing about sounds. 
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6. If he can use context clues effectively. 

7. If he reads rhythmically. 

8. If he can read to answer questions. 

9. If he has formed the habit of reading 
silently before reading orally. 

10. If he has developed a desire to read. 

11. If he has a mental age of at least seven 
years. 

Learning to sound out new words is not 
a simple skill. It is a complex process made 
up of several different abilities. After a 
child has acquired auditory and visual abil- 
ity to differentiate between letter sounds, 
he must then learn to blend sounds before 
he can pronounce a word. Use of the word 
in context should always follow the analy- 
sis. Isolated word drills should not be used. 
Every time the word is seen in context, it 
gives another meaning association and, 
therefore, another clue for remembering it. 

The value of phonics depends to a great 
extent upon how it is introduced and 
taught. The child’s initial experience with 
phonics is very important. If he is intro- 
duced to phonics before he is ready or if 
the teacher tends to go too fast in present- 
ing the techniques, he may develop a dis- 
like for phonics. 

In introducing phonics, attention should 
be directed first to initial consonants. This 
will aid in establishing good left to right 
reading habits and prevent reversals. Also, 
the first part of root words tends to give 
better clues to words than the last part. 
Often the clue obtained from the initial let- 
ter in addition to the context clue makes 
further analysis unnecessary. 

After a child has mastered the left to 
right sequence, attention should be di- 
rected to final consonants and then to 
medial sounds. 

Consonant sounds are introduced before 
the vowel sounds because they are easier 
to hear and to learn. While the sound of 
some consonants varies, all vowels have 
more than one sound and are affected by 
accent. Consonants used alone will provide 
clues to words but vowels will not. When 
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vowels arc introduced, short vowels arc 
presented before long vowels. 

The sounds noted at the beginning of a 
word should not be sounded in isolation. 
Instead the child should be asked, “Like 
what word docs it begin?” With the ex- 
ception of the context clue, some children 
will be able to pronounce the word without 
further help. For the others, the teacher 
should choose a similar word which is in 
the child’s sight vocabulary and that looks 
like the new word except for the final con- 
sonants and call the child’s attention to the 
fact that the new word begins like a word 
he knows and rhymes with another word 
he knows. Thus, through substitution of 
consonants, the child recognizes the new 
word. Some will be slow in acquiring this 
skill, and the process may have to be re- 
peated many times. They should recognize 
that parts of words which look alike also 
sound alike. 

The teacher must have a thorough un- 
derstanding of the basic sounds of the 
English language, otherwise she cannot do 
a good job of teaching phonics. 

The trend in presenting the principles 
of phonetic analysis is to teach inductively 
rather than deductively. A child is given a 
number of words based on the funda- 
mental principles of how sounds and their 
symbols function. These understandings 
develop as generalizations based on the 
child’s experiences with words. 

LIMITATIONS OF PHONICS 

The teacher must be aware of the uses 
and limitations of phonics. They enable 
children to recognize many words by asso- 
ciating sounds with the proper letter sym- 
bols and then blending the sounds into a 
word. They are more often used in con- 
junction with other word recognition tech- 
niques, namely context clues, picture clues, 
sight vocabulary, configuration or struc- 
tural analysis, than alone. No one tech- 
nique can be effectively used to recognize 
all words. Also, continual use of any one 
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of these techniques would be very monoto- 
nous. 

All children do not profit from a knowl- 
edge of phonics. Children with hearing 
defects cannot always discriminate between 
sounds. Others who acquire phonetic skills 
will use them ineffectually. 

Practice in word analysis should include 
only those words which are in the child’s 
hearing and speaking vocabulary. If the 
teacher overemphasizes phonics, it may 
handicap the beginning reader because his 
attention should be on meaning. 

The vocabulary used in the basal read- 
ing program is the factor which determines 
not only what phonics skills shall be taught 
but at which grade level they should be 
introduced. 

The practice of following the teacher’s 
manual in the presentation of phonetic 
sounds is desirable because then the phon- 
ics are directly tied in with the reading 
and the skills are learned in proper se- 
quence. 

Teachers’ manuals accompany the vari- 
ous basal reading programs, which, for the 
most part, present a simple, direct and 


Functional Phonics 

Sister Agnes Indres, S.S.M. 


Phonics is the science of speech sounds. 
The forty-three sound units, or phonemes, 
used in general American speech are rep- 
resented by the letters of the alphabet, and 
the knowledge of these sounds and of the 
symbols that stand for them is obtained 
through the study of phonics. Since “read- 
ing” is the understanding of ideas con- 
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well-intergrated approach to phonics. 
Teachers are not expected to follow the 
manuals slavishly. The manuals, written 
by experts, suggest all the possible activities 
which may help the child to read more 
efficiently. The teacher should select only 
those activities which fit in with the needs 
of her children. 

Many teachers think that the teaching of 
phonics is the concern of the primary 
teachers only. They fail to take into con- 
sideration that, although these skills have 
been taught, they may not have been 
learned by all the children in these lower 
grades. Phonic instruction should be con- 
tinued throughout the intermediate grades 
for those children who have not mastered 
all the skills and also as an aid in develop- 
ing facility in using the dictionary and in 
syllabifying polysyllabic words. 

Since they have so many uses, let’s help 
more children to “phonics” their way 
through a word, as Billy’s mother ex-' 
presses it, but let’s also think of phonics 
as a tool rather than a method of teaching 
children to read. It is a means rather than 
an end in itself. 
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veyed through letter symbols, what is the 
relationship of phonics to reading? Simply 
t is. it is an aid to word recognition, a 
means to an end. The end is the ability to 
understand and experience what is read, 
ut the means is so important that a child 
cannot become an independent reader until 
he can apply techniques which enable him 
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of these techniques would be very monoto- 
nous. 

All children do not profit from a knowl- 
edge of phonics. Children with hearing 
defects cannot always discriminate between 
sounds. Others who acquire phonetic skills 
will use them ineffectually. 

Practice in word analysis should include 
only those words which are in the child’s 
hearing and speaking vocabulary. If the 
teacher overemphasizes phonics, it may 
handicap the beginning reader because his 
attention should be on meaning. 

The vocabulary used in the basal read- 
ing program is the factor which determines 
not only what phonics skills shall be taught 
but at which grade level they should be 
introduced. 

The practice of following the teacher’s 
manual in the presentation of phonetic 
sounds is desirable because then the phon- 
ics are directly tied in with the reading 
and the skills are learned in proper se- 
quence. 

Teachers manuals accompany the vari- 
ous basal reading programs, which, for the 
most part, present a simple, direct and 
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ing” is the understanding of ideas con- 
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wcll-intergratcd approach to phonics. 
Teachers arc not expected to follow the 
manuals slavishly. The manuals, written 
by experts, suggest all the possible activities 
which may help the child to read more 
efficiently. The teacher should select only 
those activities which fit in with the needs 
of her children. 

Many teachers think that the teaching of 
phonics is the concern of the primary 
teachers only. They fail to take into con- 
sideration that, although these skills have 
been taught, they may not have been 
learned by all the children in these lower 
grades. Phonic instruction should be con- 
tinued throughout the intermediate grades 
for those children who have not mastered 
all the skills and also as an aid in develop- 
ing facility in using the dictionary and in 
syllabifying polysyllabic words. 

Since they have so many uses, let’s help 
more children to “phonics” their way 
through a word, as Billy’s mother ex- 
presses it, but let’s also think of phonics 
as a tool rather than a method of teaching 
children to read. It is a means rather than 
an end in itself. 
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veyed through letter symbols, what is the 
re ationship of phonics to reading? Simply 
t ts. it is an aid to word recognition, a 
means to an end. The end is the ability to 
understand and experience what is read, 
ut the means is so important that a child 
cannot become an independent reader until 
he can apply techniques which enable him 
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to look at a new word and pronounce it. 
The purpose of this essay is to present a 
program for a systematic training in pho- 
netic analysis or phonics. 

From the outset it is to be understood 
that the broad program of word recognition 
associated with meaningful reading is not 
limited to phonic procedures; it utilizes 
phonics as only one part of the total ap- 
proach. Although phonetic analysis is a 
valuable technique to be employed in word 
recognition, it merely unlocks pronuncia- 
tion. Therefore it must never be taught for 
itself; meaning must always accompany the 
pronunciation and form of the word. 

Before explaining the development of 
this skill in each particular grade, it will 
be well to state a few general principles 
regarding the teaching of phonics. First, 
phonics should be taught systematically 
each day in a period distinctly apart from 
the basic reading lesson. In the primary 
grades each ability group should have its 
specific phonics lesson. The reading lesson 
for a given selection in the text should be 
followed at some other period in the day 
by the related phonics lesson covering the 
same unit of material. The order of teach- 
ing the different phonetic elements should 
fit the child’s ability to learn and use those 
elements, and should follow closely the 
order of their appearance in his first 
grade reading matter. In the intermediate 
grades word recognition skills should be 
taught during spelling instruction, be- 
cause, in the study of spelling, minute 
scrutiny of word parts is desirable. Always 
the teacher should be careful not to inter- 
rupt the thought-getting process of a story 
by word drill or by taking words apart. 

The second principle is that the teaching 
of phonics requires individual pupil re- 
sponse. Individual accuracy in hearing the 
sounds and pronouncing the words is 
necessary for effective learning. The 
teacher therefore must attend to each indi- 
vidual within the group, and must not call 
for concert response. 


The third and most important principle 
in the teaching of phonics is that words 
must be pronounced as units. Pupils should 
not break a word into separate sounds, for 
that distorts its natural pronunciation. For 
example, they should not see plate as a 
series of separate sounds — p-l-a-t-e — but 
rather see it as a definite total composed of 
pi and ate. If they concentrate their atten- 
tion upon the vowel or vowels in the word 
and think the sound of the vowel in terms 
of its position, they can then pronounce 
the word as a whole. Paul McKee allows 
for an exception to this principle when he 
says, “In words which are easily confused 
because they differ only in one or two 
letters, near the middle or near the end, is 
detailed analysis to the point of ‘letter 
phonics’ necessary.” 

With these guiding principles before her, 
the teacher begins her instructions in 
phonetic analysis. She knows that a child 
must be trained how to make use of phon- 
ics as a means of word recognition, and 
this training should begin in the first 
grade. The preparatory skills taught in the 
pre-reading program consist of visual and 
auditory knowledge of the letters of the 
alphabet, auditory recognition of rhyming 
elements in words, likenesses and differ- 
ences in the sounds of words, and visual 
discrimination of word and letter form. 

This type of phonetic work is continued 
on a higher level in the pre-primer stage of 
reading, with the addition of auditory and 
visual recognition of consonants in initial, 
medial, and final positions in words. The 
child is trained to see, hear, and say words 
that 1) sound alike, 2) begin alike, and 
3) end alike. 

In the primer period, the short vowels 
and the principles governing their use are 
introduced and developed. From the study 
of short vowel charts pupils are Jed to 
formulate simple generalizations in their 
own words. They are guided to notice that 
1) when a is the only vowel in a short 
word and comes at the beginning of the 
word, it usually has its short sound; 2) 
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when a is the only vowel in a short word 
and it comes between two consonants, it 
usually has a short sound. 

During the remainder of the first grade, 
these skills are strengthened, common con- 
sonant blends are taught, and long vowels 
and the principles governing their use are 
introduced. Normally, first grade pupils 
do not master the long vowel principles; 
these are re-taught and frequently reviewed 
in the second grade. Awareness to them is 
a matter of training, and facility in applying 
them is a matter of practice. “Consistent 
repetition in making and applying pho- 
netic generalizations to words provides a 
sound basis for word recognition and con- 
sequently for reading." Vowels and the 
principles regarding their use are taught 
immediately thereby eliminating the need 
tor teaching family phonograms. Generally 
the initial sound with one or more larger 
sound elements is sufficient to give the im- 
mediate pronunciation of a word in con- 

. thc P r '-Primer period the vocabulary 
is presented by means of a sight method 
This ,s continued during the primer, but 
the power to recognize words independ 
ent ly ha, increased tlHrougb th e knowledge 
of the sounds and functions of the short 

Eft? m r ylhte «»*• As soml a" 
he child s sight vocabulary includes two or 
three word, which contain a certain pho- 

n n t T T 3! thc “hW con,,. 

. " . . I. that phonetic clement can and 
shou d be taught. Immediately the child 
should practise using the clement in con- 
junction with pictures and verbal contest 
in order to identify strange words. It is a 
mistake to wait until the child has ac 
quired a sight vocabulary of seventy words 
before beginning definite instruction in 
the independent identification of printed 
words. The program of word recognition 
on the first reader level maintains and pro- 
vides practice for greater mastery of the 
skills begun in the pre-primer and primer 
periods. In addition, it presents the more 
advanced steps and procedures of word 


analysis and thc use of recognition dues. 
Less than half thc basic words introduced 
at this level need to be taught by means of 
a sight-word technique. 

In the second grade pupils are made fa- 
miliar with the recognition and use of 
regular and irregular vowel digraphs, con- 
sonant digraphs, and diphthongs. There is 
frequent review of the vowel principles. 
William S. Gray summarizes these into 
five principles or generalizations: 


1. If there is only one vowel letter in a 
word or accented syllable, that letter 
usually represents the short vowel sound 
unless it comes at the end of the word. 

2. If there arc two vowel letters together 
in a word or accented syllable, usually 
the first represents the long vowel 
sound, and the second is silent. 

• If there are only two vowel letters in 
a word or accented syllable, one of 
which is final e. usually thc first repre- 
sents the long sound, and the second 
is silent. 

4- If the only vowel letter in a word or 
accented syllable is followed by the 
•etter r, the sound of the vowel is usu- 
ally controlled by the sound of r. 

* it the only vowel letter in a word or 
accented syllable is a followed by / or 
u>, the a usually represents neither the 
long nor thc short sound of a. 


th ’ c m P nasis m this grade is upon 
ne use of phonetic and structural analysis 
. ° r J cco gnition and upon the coordi- 
° Vai ?° US ot ^ er word-recognition 
mn Phonetic analysis. Pupils 

must be consistently trained to check the 

conZTTu ° f W ° rds With thcir 

chilrl ' ( - Worc k pronounced by the 

v r rb,V ^ . 0m;;n , to experience, be will 

t r ZC ln rea( Iing, without interpreting 
ivoi dTT g ° f Words - Thi, is to be 
u C . 5 c use °f phonics must always 
be meam„ gful and 

7“’ 7?”““ » it is, cannot be re- 

nifio d t a5 thc “ ,e m ' ans °f word recog- 
nition. It ,s not always useful because of 

° Ur lan gMge. In the second 
rea ing program, approximately 
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one-fourth of the new basic words must be 
taught by means of a sight-word technique. 
Frequently a combination of techniques is 
necessary to attack a strange word. The 
number of new words to be taught as sight 
words decreases as the phonics program is 
developed, and in the third grade only 
about a tenth of the new words presented 
in the reading lesson have to be taught as 
sight words. 

By the time they reach the third grade, 
pupils are led to discover how certain basic 
principles govern the formation of many 
English words. They must see numerous 
examples, make comparisons and contrasts, 
and then formulate a simple generalization 
in their own words. The major emphasis is 
placed upon review of those particular ele- 
ments essential to the development of syl- 
labication skills. The foundation of these 
skills is laid in the first semester, while 
syllabication in its various stages is treated 
in detail in the second semester. New ele- 
ments in the phonics program of the third 
grades are these: 1) ability to recognize 
word units in compound words; 2) ability 
to recognize both long and short vowel 
sounds within the same word; and 3) 
ability to recognize varying sounds of the 
vowels. Paul McKee recommends strongly 
placing emphasis upon teaching the child 
always to use any type of word analysis in 
conjunction with the use of the context 
for getting the pronunciation of a strange 
word. 

By a strong phonetic program such as 
outlined here, the pupils in the primary 
grades are prepared and are given the op- 
portunity to make use of phonics as a 
means of word analysis. Throughout the 
three grades, they arc guided and made 
skillful in the intelligent use of this tool of 
word recognition. 

In the intermediate grades, the pupils 
should be guided in the application of the 
principles of word attack which they 
learned in the primary grades. Exercises 
that recall, review, teach, or reteach specific 
phonetic skills which should be developed 


in the middle grades are presented when 
needed. These phonetic skills are eight in 
number: 

1. Auditory and visual recognition of con- 
sonants, consonant blends, and con- 
sonant digraphs (two consonants pro- 
ducing a single sound) 

2. Auditory and visual recognition of regu- 
lar and irregular vowel digraphs 
(double vowels) 

3. Auditory and visual recognition of mur- 
mur diphthongs (vowels modified by 
r) and plain diphthongs (vowel blends) 

4. .Recognition and application of vowel 
principles 

5. Discrimination of variant sounds of 
certain consonants and consonant-vowel 
combinations 

6. Identification of silent letters in certain 
combinations 

7. Recognition of representations for the 
same sound made by different letters 
in words 

8. Use and meaning of diacritical marks as 
they apply to the vowel sounds. 

Along with maintaining and extending 
the skills and abilities developed in the 
primary grades, the syllable as a unit of 
attack is the main factor stressed at the 
middle grade level. In analyzing words of 
more than one syllable, phonetic and struc- 
tural analysis go together. Certain syllables 
are fairly stable units of sound, such as the 
prefixes ex-, un-, dis-, and the final syllables 
-ble, -ing, -lion, and - ment . The child 
must learn that in words of more than one 
syllable, when there is a single consonant 
between two vowels, the syllable is divided 
after the consonant if the first vowel is 
short, but it is divided before the conso- 
nant if the first vowel is long. When two 
consonants come between two vowels, the 
syllables are divided between the two con- 
sonants; final 4c, however, forms a sepa- 
rate syllabic with its preceding consonant. 

To blend syllables into a whole word, the 
pupil needs some knowledge of accent and 
of how accent affects vowel sounds. Two 
generalizations help to determine the ac- 
cented syllabic in a word: 1) prefixes, suf- 
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fixes, and inflectional endings are seldom 
accented; 2) the final syllable in a word 
ending in -le is usually unaccented. Conse- 
quently, in inflected or derived forms the 
accent will usually fall on the root word or 
a syllable within it. Vowel sounds in un- 
accented syllables are usually softened. 

The use of the dictionary as an aid in 
unlocking words is also taught in these 
grades. A definite program for teaching 
dictionary skills should be followed. 
‘‘When, at the middle-grade level, children 
learn to locate an entry in the dictionary, 
derive its pronunciation, and find the 
meaning appropriate to the word in a par- 
ticular sentence, they call into play all 
their knowledge of how words must suit 
context, of word structure, of sounds and 
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their letter symbols.” When particular 
groups of children need more concentrated 
drill they should receive it, but those who 
have grown in reading ability have dimin- 
ished their need for sounding techniques. 
In the upper grades, formal phonetic in- 
struction is given only in remedial reading 
classes. 

Functional phonics has proved itself to 
be highly effective in developing inde- 
pendence in word attack. Used with the 
complete word-recognition program of con- 
text clues, word-form clues, structural 
analysis, and the dictionary, it will keep 
children progressing from level to level in 
reading. These techniques of word attack 
remain lifelong aids in developing confi- 
dent, intelligent readers. 
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Phonics Study and Word Analysis* 

Paul Witty 


Examination of a textbook such as TiSe 
Psychol Ogyand Pedagogy of Reading. p„b. 

■shod in 1908, shows that phonetic instruc- 
tion in American schools has long been a 
controversial issue. In other countries, too, 
this issue has been debated for a very lone 
time. For example, Sister Mary Christina 
Sullivan notes that “in varying degrees the 
teaching of phonics has been associated 
with the teaching of primary reading dur- 
ing a period which goes back at least three 
centuries." The Port Royalists (1637-1661) 
adopted a system of phonics to replace the 
alphabet method of teaching reading. In 
1783, Noah Webster advocated a type of 

• Elementary Enylish. May, 1953, pp. 296-305 
and October, 1953, pp. 373-79. ' 


Phonetic instruction by stressing the sounds 
. as . tl,c nam « of the letters. From 
C l ° time > other phonetic approaches 
commended by American edu- 

ooeiTb ^ y 50 ' 3 special method, devel- 
p ' heigh, was introduced in the 

Boston Phonetic School. 

s- r . Cr Phonetic methods appeared at 
Polls the best known was the 

emil d d yn e hetic Method - which was 

d«ad ye 1 a 3 *" * Wd 7 during the last 
decade of the 19th century. 

were^vVM 10115 Phonetic approaches 
! U “ d throughout the firs, 
,ex2 P \ 2 ° th cm y w hen series of 
textbooks such as The Gordon Readers, 
the Beacon Reader,. and The Ward 
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Readers, which included varied phonetic 
emphases, were introduced in American 
schools. 

About 1925, a reaction transpired against 
phonetic systems and other extreme em- 
phases in teaching children to read. The 
attention of educators was directed to 
other more appropriate methods of instruc- 
tion. Word methods which had, of course, 
appeared earlier, were advocated by some 
educators; others stressed the value of pre- 
senting larger units as the primary ele- 
ments in perception. Some writers advo- 
cated an approach known as the analytic- 
synthetic method. According to one inter- 
pretation of this method, entire stories con- 
taining children’s own accounts are first 
presented on experience charts. Words 
from these charts are selected for drills on 
flash-cards. After a basic stock of sight 
words is thus acquired, word analysis and 
phonetic study follow. There were of 
course, variations in the way this method 
was employed. In the earlier interpreta- 
tions, the story was prescribed and not the 
result of children’s experience. But, in all 
approaches, the story was first presented; 
then it was analyzed into its parts; and 
finally the parts were reassembled to make 
the story again. 

Despite newer emphases, some educators 
continued to stress phonetic methods as 
the first step in teaching reading. In fact, 
several specific systems are now being em- 
ployed in our schools. Reactions against 
separate systems and undue emphasis on 
pronunciation or on word analysis have 
been very strong. For example, in Chicago, 
this antagonism led to the formation of a 
non-oral approach to beginning reading 
instruction. Of course, every system has 
had its enthusiastic advocates. 

In England, too, criticism of phonetic 
methods has I>ccn expressed again and 
again as the following statement by W. B. 
Inglis shows: 

The problem of phonic* in the early stages 
of reading it one ti tl>e »*»rm centre* in the 
cnntrmcnu'i of contemporary educational 


methods. Before discussing this subject it is 
perhaps necessary to say that the use of 
phonics in the teaching of reading is not so 
well entrenched in America as in Scotland, 
where, even today, there are few teachers who 
would embark on the teaching of reading 
without some recourse to this method. . . . 
One further general observation should be 
made; it should not be considered that the 
rival claims of phonic and nonphonic meth- 
ods must be settled in favour of one of the 
claimants. In clinical practice both here and 
in the United States it has been found that 
among children who have failed to master 
the early stages of reading some make prog- 
ress by appeal to the visual qualities of words, 
others learn rapidly under a regimen of 
phonics, while others profit most from a 
method, such as that described as the Fcrn- 
ald-Keller technique, which relies for word 
mastery on tracing and writing. 

It is true that success has been obtained 
with different methods of reading instruc- 
tion including various phonetic approaches. 
However, it is desirable for teachers to use 
the most defensible and efficient approach. 
Perhaps, experimental data will enable us 
to arrive at a tentative decision concern- 
ing this issue. Let us examine the results 
of experiments as they relate to the value 
of phonetic methods. 

EXPERIMENTS DESIGNED TO REVEAL 
THE VALUE OF PHONICS 

In 1938, A. I. Gates and D. H. Russell 
reported a study of the relative effective- 
ness of different methods of instruction. 
One group of children was trained by an 
"intrinsic” method — a method which 
stresses words as units of perception. This 
training was given by the use of various 
exercises such as the selection of correct 
words from groups similar in form or in 
pronunciation. Instead of instruction 
through such exercises, a second group of 
children was given drills m phonics. It 
was found that the first group made the 
grratrr gains in reading skills. Gates and 
Russell concluded that excessive amounts 
of phonies should be avoided. Other au- 
thorities, too, share this position and assert 
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that over-emphasis on phonics may not 
only block the acquisition of reading skills 
but also may lead to lack of interest in 
reading. 

A somewhat different conclusion was 
reached by Donald C. Agnew who also 
made a comprehensive study of phonics. 
After testing two groups of third grade 
children who had received different 
amounts of training, he concluded that the 
following positive advantages accrued from 
the teaching of phonics: 


(a) increased independence in recogniz- 
ing words P rcv ‘ously learned 

(b) greater ability to ‘unlock’ new 
words 

(c) better pronunciation, and 

(d) improved oral reading 


This writer asserted that there was no 
sacrifice of interest in reading among pu- 
pils who had received large amounts of 
phonic training', he also found that the 
training did not result in a tendency to 
neglect context clues. 

Recent studies suggest that moderate 
amounts of training in phonies may prove 
helpful for pupil, in thc „ pp „ 

J. Tiffin and M - McKinnis studied 155 pu . 

children 8 ” 11 ” ^ ' hr ° Ugh ' i 8 ht ' Th ' s ' 

children were given two silent reading 
cst, and a third test requiting pronuncia 
tion of nonsense units. This third test wa, 
m large measure a test of ability apply 
phonies. The score, on the pronunciation 
test correlated positively (+.40 to +52 v 
with the results of the tests of silent read, 
ing. 

Several other workers have concluded 
that training in phonics is helpful in re- 
medial work. Even at the college level 
phonic training has been successfully cm’ 
ployed. Yet the question of the amount 
and nature of phonic instruction to be em- 
ployed in a developmental reading program 
is still unanswered by research. 

Another aspect of research on phonics 
has yielded more reliable results. E, W. 
Dolch and M. Bloomster studied the rela- 
tionship of phonic ability to mental ma- 


turity. It was noteworthy that children of 
mental ages lower than seven years were 
not successful on the phonics test used in 
this study. These writers conclude that a 
higher degree of mental maturity is re- 
quired to apply phonics principles than is 
required to learn sight words. 

A. J. Harris, too, points out that “many 
of the difficulties which led to the reaction 
against phonics were the result not of 
phonics instruction as such, but of intro- 
ducing phonic training at too early a stage 
in the average child’s development. By 
placing phonics somewhat higher up in the 
curriculum, many of the possible dangers 
can be avoided.” 


„ inner writers have considered 

readiness” for phonics and have sought 
criteria to insure the child’s ability to profit 
trom phonetic training when it is intro- 
duced. Although research data are meager 
on t is topic, it is rather generally agreed 
at certain developments and acquisitions 
T " C ? essar y before Phonetic training 
°u c undertaken. According to Har- 
ris, the child who is ready for such in- 
struction will demonstrate these attain- 
ments: 


— tu accect dlttcrcncc 
between words that sound alike, such 
as man and men, or had and hat. 

■ He will be able to detect whether two 
> H° r S -lT 8 i in w '*h samc sound. 

' wiH T m Scnsitivc to rhymes; he 
rhvm C jkk. 10 pick out words that 
^ an be able to supply words 
4. Hr JX? With a S ivcn word, 
and dlfT ^ ^ l ° dctect s5mil arities 

middl,* Crcn ^“ ' n word endings and 
rmddle vowels of words. 

ofnirt f C ab ' C to blend the sounds 
3 a word to recognize the 

I , * b P'“»«cd m him 

sound by sound. . . . 

lieve< m t ° f , tbese acquisitions, Harris bc- 
schoo! nrr" I / U t,vatcd during the pre- 
dned! ’ f ° r , CX3m P Ie . “speaking dis- 
rh an C ° rr j Ct ^’ hstening to and rccit- 
^ and , P ° ctr y-” However, other 
acquisitions might well be delayed until 
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children have acquired a basic stock of 
sight words. 

Although several investigations disclose 
the need for phonic readiness, few research 
studies have been made to disclose the op- 
timum time to introduce the various 
phonic elements. Several writers have 
made suggestions based on observation of 
practice; for example: 

The building of word families is a popular 
activity in the first and second grades. The 
teacher usually waits until the children have 
learned two or three words that rhyme. She 
prints them in column form, calls attention to 
their similarity in sound and appearance, and 
underlines the common element in each word. 
Children are encouraged to suggest other 
words which are added to the family. 

This practice, Harris points out, has 
limited value when words of more than 
one syllable are studied since the phono- 
grams around which one-syllable words 
are built are not frequently found in longer 
words. 

E. W. Dolch assembled 14,000 words 
from children’s textbooks. He also studied 
the 19,000 words in A Combined Word 
List. More than 16,000 of the latter list 
were polysyllables. And more than 1000 
different syllables were noted in the list of 
14,000 words. The phonics commonly pre- 
sented in the first two grades accounted for 
less than twelve per cent of the 1000 syl- 
lables. Most of these syllables began with 
consonants and were not to be mastered 
by applying principles stressed in the 
earlier work with monosyllables. Dolch in- 
dicates that every phonogram in a group 
compiled from the Gates’ and the Wash- 
burne-Vogel lists begins with a vowel. Ac- 
cordingly, he stresses the need for “letter 
phonics” beyond the primary grades, in- 
cluding emphases on syllables beginning 
with consonants. 

Miles Tinker, after considering research 
studies, expressed a sensible warning re- 
garding isolation of phonetic activities: 

. . . the indications are that the teaching of 
phonetics should begin only when die child 
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has phonetic readiness. This stage is ap- 
parently reached when the child has acquired 
the visual and auditory discrimination ade- 
quate for differentiation between letter 
sounds, when the child has acquired a con- 
siderable stock of sight words, when he has 
attained a mental age of approximately seven 
years, and when he is making some progress 
in formal reading situations. Formal train- 
ing in phonetics, therefore, should be started 
only after the child has progressed well along 
in first grade work. Nevertheless, some infor- 
mal training such as with initial sounds, may 
profitably be given soon after the beginning 
of formal reading. Such training should al- 
ways be intrinsic to the reading situation. 
Teaching phonetics by elaborate isolated 
word drills cannot be justified. Analysis of 
an isolated word should always be followed 
by its use in the context of actual reading. 
In other terms, word analysis activities should 
not be permitted to become isolated activities. 

Despite experimental evidence and rec- 
ommendations of experts, extreme empha- 
sis on phonics, often as an isolated activity, 
continues to be found in many schools. In 
1941, W. A. Brownell reported the results 
of the use of phonics by 627 primary grade 
teachers in twenty-six different school sys- 
tems. Brownell drew these conclusions: 

1. The trend is to give more emphasis 
to phonics in grades two and three 
than in grade one. 

2. There are great differences in the 
amount of phonics taught in different 
school systems as well as differences 
within classrooms of the same system. 

3. There is no relation between the teach- 
ing of phonics and the age of the 
teacher, years of experience, or length 
of time since the teacher's last course 
in reading methods. 

4. Rural teachers tend to emphasize 
phonics more than do city teachers. 

The recent publication of a number of 
systems of phonetics suggests a renewal of 
interest in this phase of reading instruc- 
tion. Several of these systems arc designed 
to present phonetic instruction as a more 
or less isolated activity. 
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WHEN SHALL VARIOUS PHONETIC 
ELEMENTS BE INTRODUCED? 
There are many plans suggested for the 
introduction of phonic elements. The fol- 
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lowing suggestions made by Harris are 
illustrative of these efforts. In this presen- 
tation, goals are conveniently grouped un- 
der three headings according to reading 


Reader 

Level 

Pre- 

Primer 


Sight 

Recognition 


A Planned Sequence of Word Recognition Goals 
(From A. J. Harns) 


Visual and Auditory 
Readiness 


Word Analysis and Phonics 


Srjr word b ' Eim,ins with - 

Notes'similarity in the P'-ml nude by add.ng ,. 

sounds of rhyming 
words. 


First 

Reader 


Second 

Reader 


Us« conttyt clues and picture due. in recognizing 

S,!"““e»*^r PaTO " 

“*«* i” >■ 

mSTwlt"” ■>“»•'« clues, words 

within words, and endings. 

Learns names of aU letters of alphabet. 


Third 

Reader 


125-200 new Participates in composing 
words simple rhymes. 

Supplies missing word in 
an incomplete rhyme. 

Notes sound of words 
that begin alike. 

wtd? ?“ tin “ d »•'<>! rhymes. 

Listens to similarities and 
differences in beginnings 
and ending of words. 

400—750 new LUtt „, "" '" 8raPhS * * *- "» 

WOr<l ‘ ' vord ‘ *w> conSnS “ d of initial and final 

vowel sounds: Build, „ “"n'T* “’■'>> nontext dues. 

“j. '. cm- k„ ow „ wor j*°' d! by the consonants in 

Listens to and cotnparcs bknds- tr‘// EE ^° mrrmn two-letter consonant 
words sorting w„h ,i„ s Ie '■ *'• «C. 

snd double consonants: a a Ta j " d ,on « ”>“* of the vowels: 
Pght-jnght, seal-steal i 

“('•'■SL, etc. ' J""™ the rule of final silent e. 

' ™ m ° n digraphs, at. ay, „, „, 

600-1000 new Listens tn wnn 

"° rdj ° f h on° rd ] “^ining^w blends such as 

Phonic element. blcndst UUti.'S “ > hr " consonant 

IT” ™ ; '' 1 d, "»'gs *nch a, at. „•/ 

Leotn, sounds ot vowd, when Mowed by /, r. or 
JS"' "dings.,™ and non. 

/«/, c tem5 m wordl onding In y. ly, er, erf, 

SE.— Ss-s-.,. _ 

words into syllables!"^ 1 * 11 * 1516 and thfee * s J’ 1,abfe 
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levels extending from the pre-primer to 
the third reader. 

William S. Gray, also sets forth the fol- 
lowing levels instead of grade standards 
for phonic training: 

At Level One, in general, the child applies 
his knowledge of single consonants in at- 
tacking new words, and he applies his knowl- 
edge of simple inflectional endings, -t/f, -cd, 
-ing. At this level he should be able to at- 
tack a word form which is like a known 
word except for a single initial or final con- 
sonant letter or a known structural element. 
At Level Two, he applies his knowledge of 
two-letter consonant symbols, that is, of con- 
sonant blends and the special symbols wh, 
th, ch, sh, and ng. He also identifies root 
words in inflected forms in which the final 
consonant is doubled before the ending. 

At Level Three, he applies his knowledge of 
vowel elements to attack any one-syllable 
word in which the vowel sound may be de- 
termined by associating the appropriate 
sound (or sounds) with the symbols ow, ou, 
oi, oy, or oo, or by applying general principles 
that aid in determining vowel sounds. He is 
able to attack an inflected form in a known 
root in which the final y is changed to i. or 
the final e is dropped before the ending. 

At Level Four the child applies both struc- 
tural and phonetic analysis to words of more 
than one syllable. In doing so, he applies his 
knowledge of general principles of syllabica- 
tion and of principles that aid in determining 
vowel sounds, as well as his knowledge of 
accent He also readily identifies such simple 
prefixes and suffixes as re-, dis-, im-, -jul, - ish , 
- ness , -ly, -y, and attacks words formed by 
adding these (or inflectional endings) to un- 
known root words of one or two syllables. 

At the first four application levels, the child 
uses structural and phonetic analysis to de- 
rive the sound of a printed word. These 
methods of attack are effective only if the 
spoken counterpart and meaning of the new 
printed word arc familiar to him. 

At Level Five, for the first time he attacks 
words which are unfamiliar to him in sound 
or in meaning as well as in form. At this 
last level he uses the dictionary to derive 
both the sounds and the meaning of words. 
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Donald D. Durrell after noting the dif- 
ferent emphases in teaching reading over 
the previous ten years, offered the follow- 
ing suggestions: 

A complete program would include ear train- 
ing to give the child skill in attending to the 
auditory elements of words, visual training 
for recognition of the visual elements that ac- 
company word sounds and, above all, pro- 
vision for independent use of the skills. » . • 
One of the greatest weaknesses in the old 
family system of phonics was that, while the 
child was able to sound each word element, 
he was unable to apply his skill success- 
fully in solving new words he encountered. 
After any exercise designed to teach the child 
the recognition of word elements, lessons 
should be provided for applying the skill in 
the independent solution of new words. . ■ . 
For practice in word analysis no word should 
be included unless it is already in the child’s 
hearing and speaking vocabulary . . . 

It is desirable to delay instruction in word 
analysis until the child has acquired a sight 
vocabulary of seventy-five to one hundred 
words . . . 

However, there are several background skills 
of value to the child in word recognition 
which may be taught even before the child 
enters school. These include the names of 
letters, ear-training exercises, and some simple 
writing. 

There is a wide variation too in phonic 
practices recommended in different courses 
of study and followed in different locali- 
ties. One may note these variations in the 
suggested programs of phonic instruction 
for schools in Chicago and in Minneapolis. 
Following are the programs advocated for 
the kindergarten and grades one to three 
in Chicago and for two of the four periods 
of phonic instruction in Minneapolis. In 
the suggested program for the language 
arts in Chicago, one area is designated as 
“Word Study, Phonics and Spelling.” For 
the kindergarten only “auditory discrimi- 
nation” and “training in sound by use of 
pictures of familiar objects” are listed. 
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Areas of Learning (Chicago Public Schools) 

For Grade One 

Eat Traini " S Visual Training 

1. Rhymes for ear training i n „ . ... . 

2. Words that rhyme , d ’ teacher wntes wor & beginning 

3. Words beginning with the same letter 2 tZraphs^ri 'V®' 

4. Introduction of individual consonant ^ ^ ^ 

sounds 


Basic list of spelling words 


Ear Training 

1. Rhymes from books 

2. Pupils’ rhymes of words 


Ear Training 

^ttr,LrorvS^„air phi - 


For Grade Two 

Visual Training 

1. Review of initial consonants. 

2. Presentation of initial consonant blends 
, “ddlgraphs: ir.gr-a-tr.br-ch.sh. 
f syllabication: prefixes and suffixes. 

4- Structural analysis. Word endings: Jag. 

•y. -ly, -er, -err. 8 ‘ 

5. Developmental skill in blending. 

6 . Long and short vowels: a. e. i. o u 
Basic list of spelling word, 

for Grade Three 

Visual Training 

1. Practice is seeing and recognizing conso- 
nants blends, digraphs and vowels. 

3 h?""! consonants, y, and blends tw. q„. 
3- Teaching of hard and soft g. 

■ Review of long and short vowels. 

6 cm ^ na * e ' n ° nc s y^ a bJc words, 
n. Silent letters— ivr, 

'• Vowels modified by r. 

. Vowel d , g r a p hs and di h 

,0 S r T bI '" d!: 

ID. Structural analysis. 

In Minneapolis, the Guide to Teach" 1 SP '""’ E W ° rds 

ouufnef ( public ) School '-"odueing Children to Read- 

outlines objectives in word — . “*• T h “ place during the first 

drrn m ? st children. For some chil- 

or “ P a n ° d b ' 8ins laK first grade 
or m second grade.” 

nuncbtiOT ‘‘ CC “ rate "“SnWon and pro- 
Note configuration of a word: 

*° r ! «hing characteristics 
, u J or Bo letters alike 
Look for tall 

Make me of word analysis 

• ra *! 1 ' n ^ to a 'd in recognition 
f similarity in initial and final sounds. 


outlines objectim in svmrdana^tsisar^ 

' 70“ P /'-Brading Period. "This occupies 

die school years of the kindergarten and 
Urn grade for all children." d"’, op 
ability to notice likenesses and difference 
in word soundi and forms in pic ,u r „ 
game such a, Lotto, puzzle, rhyming 
words, teller and word sounds. Notice 
words or name printed on the board 
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To develop beginnings o£ word analysis 
Give practice in recognizing and using 
the following consonants when occur- 
ring initially in words: h, b, p, s, m, 
d, t, tv, g, c, j, f. 

Identify the similarity in sound and 
appearance of sight words which are 
alike except for initial consonants. 
Recognize "small words” in longer 
ones. 

Recognize words formed by adding 
"s” to sight words. 

Later word analysis: 

Recognize a new word which is like 
a known word except for initial sound 
Give practice in recognizing and using 
the following double consonants when 
occurring initially in words met in 
reading situations: th, tvh , sh, ch. 
Recognize the sound and appearance 
of the following consonants when oc- 
curring in final position in words met 
in reading situations: /, t, m, n, d, s. 
Recognize the sound and appearance of 
word variants met in reading situa- 
tions: er, ed, ing, est . 

Apply the recognition of “small words” 
in longer ones in attacking unfamiliar 
sounds. 

Recognize vowel sounds met in reading 
situations. 

Ill Period of Growth in Independence in 
Reading. “For the child of normal read- 
ing ability this period occupies grades 
2 and 3. For some children in the later 
grades this may still be the level of read- 
ing development. There may be children 
in first grade whose reading ability has 
reached this higher level. Teachers of all 
grades will be concerned with the cur- 
riculum of this period. This period 
should develop without break or gap 
from the preceding period into the 
period which follows.” 

For Period III, similarly detailed sug- 
gestions are given to help the child de- 
velop independence in word recognition 
through structural analysis and through 
phonetic analysis. 

Some limitations of phonetic approaches 
are recognized by supervisors and adminis- 
trators who arc working with children. 


This warning is found in a publication by 
the New Mexico State Department of Edu- 
cation, 1942: 

There is no device nor supplementary' prac- 
tice which will give the training in word 
meaning and interpretation equal to that of 
experience with large quantities of reading 
materials. . . . 

Moreover, phonics should not be intro- 
duced until children are ready. 

Phonics should be introduced when needed. 

. . . The child should have a reading vocabu- 
lary of twenty-five to fifty sight words . • • 
phonic training should begin to note points 
of similarities and differences in the sight 
words which they know. 

In the Intermediate Manual for grades 
4, 5, 6 of the Cincinnati Public Schools, 
1951, this statement is found: 

Versatility of attack should mark all ef- 
forts of pupils in unlocking the pronuncia- 
tion and meaning of new words. In so far 
as possible help in word attack should be 
given as the need arises while the pupils 
read. 

This manual then suggests that the 
teachers’ guides accompanying basal texts 
be followed “if persistent repetition is 
needed to attain certain (phonetic) tech- 
niques.” 

And these sensible suggestions are then 
made: 

Context analysis is the best single way of 
identifying new words. Since phonetic skill 
is not an end in itself, pupils should not con- 
tinue to analyze known words phonetically* 

In an Arizona state course of study the 
following statement appears: 

Phonics is only one tool to use in attack- 
ing strange words . . . other tools such a* 
analogy arc important and need to be taught. 
Phonics arc merely a tool and not a method 
of teaching children to read. 

Drill must not be emphasized to the point 
that the child fails to read for meaning. 
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Curious drills are suggested in some 
manuals including these sentences to help 
pupils in “individual word attack train- 
ing”: 

The dear little dog drove the deer down 
the ditch to the door of the dug-out. The 
door of the dug-out was down in the dirt. 
The dear little dog could not drive the deer 
to the door of the dug-out. 

The above drill is suggested in the New 
Mexico course of study which includes also 
this admonition: 

. . . the primary objective is not to drill a 
small number of phonograms into pupils’ 
heads, but to develop a general eye-ear sensi- 
tivity and a few general ways of reading 
printed words. 

ATTITUDES TOWARD PHONICS AND 
PHONETIC METHODS 
One of the most extreme positions is 
that of Leonard Bloomfield who denounces 
a meaningful or whole-word approach and 
suggests instead a return to an earlier 
method of phonetic instruction. According 
to his system, each letter must show only 
one phonetic value. The first reading ma- 
terial includes “two-letter and three-letter 
words in which the letters have the sound 
values assigned at the outset.” 

Nonsense syllables such as bam, bap, mim, 
mip should be included. Words unfamiliar 
to the child, such as perhaps van, vat, should 
not be avoided; they should be treated as 
nonsense syllables or, if there is time, ac- 
companied by a very brief explanation of 
their meaning. Short sentences of the type 
Nat bad a bat can be used at this stage. 

Such a mechanical approach Is contrary 
to the recommendations of most authori- 
ties in reading instruction. Moreover, such 
an artificial approach becomes necessarily 
an activity isolated from more meaningful 
activities in reading and learning. Several 
other isolated phonetic approaches have 
also been recommended and employed 
since World War II. One authority con- 
siders this tendency a threat to progress in 
reading instruction: 


The recent trend toward reinstating the 
purely mechanical word perception programs 
of the old alphabetic or phonic methods is 
viewed with alarm by educators who are in- 
terested in promoting growth in reading 
power. Skill in phonetic analysis is essential 
for independence in identifying new printed 
words, but this skill should be based on 
fundamental understandings of how sounds 
and their letter symbols function in our 
language; and these understandings should 
develop as generalizations based on the 
child’s experience with words — words which 
he learns visually as meaningful wholes, 
rather than mechanically as a series of letter 
sounds. And finally the use of phonetic under- 
standings and skills should be geared into 
the total process of word perception. 

This authority, William S. Gray, then 
recommends a modern balanced program 
in reading: 

Fortunately, much study has been given 
recently to developing valid techniques for 
word perception that are in line with modern 
child psychology and modern ideas of reading 
instruction. Within the past few years there 
has been a growing acceptance of the fact 
that no one method of word perception is 
adequate. The child needs to know how to 
use various methods if he is to achieve in- 
dependence in reading in a well-balanced 
reading program of today — 

1. Children acquire a basic stock of sight 
words that they learn as wholes. 

2. They also develop skills that enable them 
to attack new words. These skills include the 
use of context clues, as well as word-form 
clues and word analysis, both structural and 
phonetic. 

Among the educators who have advo- 
cated a moderate course in using phonetic 
systems is A. I. Gates. He points out that 
although phonetic analysis is useful when 
pupils encounter unfamiliar phonetic 
words, it has serious limitations when ap- 
plied to longer words. The difficulty in 
analyzing words such as enough, auto- 
mobile, and moving illustrates the problem 
of applying phonetic principles to a lan- 
guage^ made up chiefly of unphonetic poly- 
syllabic words. But even the monosyllabic 
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words in Amcrican-English arc often tin- 
phonetic; for example, the at combination 
is pronounced differently in each of the 
following words: pair, aim, said, aisle, 
and plait. And the ea combination has a 
different sound in each of the following 
words: <*rch, hear, and tear. Thus one sees 
that Amcricnn-English is neither a mono- 
syllabic language, nor a highly phonetic 
one. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
phonetic systems, slavishly followed, leave 
the pupil confused and bewildered con- 
cerning the pronunciation of many words. 
Moreover, they may make the pupil “not 
only ‘word-form conscious’ at the expense 
of interest in meanings, but even worse, 
word-detail conscious. . . . Reading and 
word-study become slow, laborious, me- 
chanical performances. Serious deficiencies 
in word perception and reading ability are 
not infrequent results.” 

Gates recommends, therefore, that in- 
struction be given to enable pupils “to ex- 
ercise good judgment in using the tech- 
nique best suited to an individual word.” 
The best method therefore is 

to attempt first to recognize the word as a 
whole. If a quick glance at the whole con- 
figuration does not lead to recognition, the 
next step is to try to recognize the words in 
terms of large components. For example, if 
the child fails to recognize without as a 
whole, he should look for the big features, 
and in doing so he may discover that he 
knows both of the component words. If he 
only knows with, but is unfamiliar with 
out, he may be able to solve it since know- 
ing the first part gives him a very good 
start. He is especially likely to solve the word 
if it is in helpful context. Failing to recog- 
nize either of the words he may search for 
small details. 

There are other instances in which inter- 
mediate steps between the recognition of 
the word as a whole and the sound of indi- 
vidual letters are not helpful. There are still 
others in which the sounding of individual 
letters is a formidable and complicated task, 
for example in the case of such a word as 
moving. English words are so unphonetic 
that a pupil must acquire a variety of ap 


proachcs and develop flexibility in dealing 
with individual word forms. 

Paul McKee believes that in initiating 
reading instruction, the teacher should de- 
pend upon the sight method. The child 
should be directed to attend to the form 
of a familiar word as the word is pro- 
nounced by the teacher. Attending to the 
form of a familiar word whose meaning is 
known and at the same time hearing the 
word pronounced leads the child to asso- 
ciate meaning with the correct pronuncia- 
tion of a word in various settings. 

Soon the teacher should begin to stress 
phonetic and structural elements — 

anyone of certain phonetic elements which 
need to be taught, such as a single conso- 
nant (r), a speech consonant ( ch ), or a 
consonant blend (gr) in the initial position 
in a word, will be taught as soon as the 
list of words already learned by sight in- 
cludes two or three words which begin with 
that phonetic element and which, therefore 
can be used for introducing the element. 
Likewise, any one of certain structural ele- 
ments which need to be taught— a suffix such 
as ed, es, ing added to a base word to make 
a variant — will be taught as soon as the list 
of words already learned by sight includes 
two or three words which contain that ele- 
ment and which therefore can be used for 
introducing the element. 

The child should be taught to employ 
verbal context, pictures, phonetic analysis 
and structural analysis as means of identi- 
fying unfamiliar words. After these tools 
are mastered, they should be used as they 
are needed in “conjunction with one an- 
other.” Control bf vocabulary is empha- 
sized as essential and the warning is given 
to keep the child from developing the idea 
that the act of identifying words is reading. 

Somewhat different from the approaches 
recommended by Durrell and by McKee is 
that suggested by Guy L. Bond and Eva B. 
Wagner. In many ways, their point of 
view is similar to that of Gates: 

. . . the teacher needs u diversification of 
methods in which she can employ the pro- 
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gram of instruction that is suitable to the 
problem which she has at hand at a specific 
time. However, it is found most effective to 
have the instruction fundamentally that of 
purposeful topical reading. At the same time 
the other methods are used as teaching tech- 
niques to solve the problem and to avoid 
the dangers that would be inherent if the 
purposeful method alone were used. 

David H. Russell, too, treats phonetic 
approaches in association with other meth- 
ods and indicates seven ways by which new 
or partly familiar words may be recog- 
nized: 

1. By the general pattern, or configuration 
of the word 

2. By special characteristics in the appear- 
ance of the word 

3. By similarity to known words 

4. By recognition of familiar parts in 
longer words 

5. By use of picture clues 

6. By use of context clues 

7. By phonetic and structural analysis of 
the word 

The successful reader is one who can 
combine several of these approaches in 
attacking unfamiliar words. 

It is important that the teacher be alert to 
the application of these four methods (word 
perception abilities) in terms of the words a 
group of children already recognizes and in 
terms of what sort of perception will work in 
the particular case of the new word. Always 
the teacher will direct attention from any 
mechanical aspects of recognition over into 
the meaning of the word which the children 
were originally seeking. 

A helpful discussion of the problem of 
phonetic instruction is found in a bulletin 
prepared by Alvina T. Burrows who con- 
cludes: 

It has been demonstrated that intensive train- 
ing can produce improvement in word rec- 
ognition and pronunciation. But the transfer 
of this particular training to the inferring of 
meaning, the assimilation of thought, is an- 
other matter. Apparently, only */ the phonics 
teaching is part and parcel of the thought- 


getting activity, only if the phonetic analysts 
is an immediate means to an immediate end, 
is it helpful to children in the intricate kind 
of growth demanded of their meager powers 
of generalization. 

Within these boundaries then, phonetic ex- 
perience seems to offer assistance to children 
who are learning to read: The children must 
have attained a minimum mental age of 7 
years. The reading program must be soundly 
based on the children’s interests and upon 
their inherent rights to be different. Phonetic 
instruction must be immediately and inti- 
mately related to the getting of ideas and 
subservient to content. Phonetic power, read- 
ing comprehension, and mental age are 
closely interrelated and conditioned upon 
total growth of the child. 


PHONETIC SYSTEMS 

Although educators today vary in their 
attitude toward the desirability of systems 
of phonetic study, many workbooks are 
being published which utilize a variety of 
approaches. These books are designed 
cither to accompany a basal set of readers 
or to supplement an established system of 
reading, or to aid the teacher in her work 
with children who have reading difficulties. 

An examination of a group of independ- 
ent workbooks prepared to supplement the 
regular program of reading instruction 
suggests that the trend in teaching phonics 
is toward an auditory-visual approach. 

is approach is not entirely new since 
many teachers have used it in the past. A 
somewhat diiferent procedure, that de- 
ve oped by Anna D. Cordts, also continues 
to be rather widely followed. According to 
this method the word is always presented 
as a whole. 


material that has one aspect in his phonic 
and another in his reading. He responds II 
o e words in both learning situations, it 
phonics as well as in reading 


And the child is taught to recognize blends 
as they naturally occur in words.” For 
example, he sees sa in sat; he does not first 
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form this blend s~a into sa. He is en- 
couraged to pronounce the beginning of 
the word and then the whole word, sa 
and then sat, rather than sounding each 
clement, s-a-t. 

Another older system, still being fol- 
lowed in some schools, was developed by 
Marjorie Hardy. Although the author rec- 
ognizes the dual approach — the “phonics 
of oral reading and the phonics of silent 
reading,” she is more concerned with the 
phonics of silent reading. My IVor^boo^ 
in Phonics, Part One, is devoted largely to 
the beginning phonetic elements, while 
My Wor\boo\ in Phonics, Part Two pre- 
sents the long and short vowels. The words 
in both books are shown in a “contextual 
manner and always as entire words, un- 
divided.” 

After 1940 an awakening of interest in 
phonics occurred. Perhaps the disclosures 
after World War II of the high frequency 
of poor reading in many schools caused 
teachers to turn to phonics. This interest 
led to the publication of several programs 
and sets of workbooks. The phonic ap- 
proaches advocated by Donald Durrell and 
his associates were widely used. This ap- 
proach was described in Building Word 
Power and exemplified in two accompany- 
ing workbooks. We Meet New Friends 
and Friends of Ours designed to provide 
drills and experiences in phonic study, to 
offer “fundamental instruction in visual 
perception and in auditory perception of 
word elements.” These books are not in- 
tended to take the place of a “complete 
system of teaching reading." Their func- 
tion is to “supply specific instructional ma- 
terial to increase auditory and visual per- 
ception." 

The authors point out that these exer- 
cises differ from the phonic exercises of 
“older reading systems.” This plan pro- 
vides practice in auditory discrimination 
by utilizing the “sound elements in the 
child’s spoken vocabulary and gradually 
ties these sounds to the visual form of the 
word." The "older methods” translated 


“visual forms into speech dements with- 
out any assurance that the child had heard 
the sound elements in his speech.” “Words 
are used that are already in the child’s 
speaking vocabulary and attention to 
meaning is kept high.” 

The ear training “begins with listening 
for initial consonants and proceeds through 
listening for initial blends, rhyming words 
and final consonants.” The visual exercises 
“start with simple matching of letters and 
continue up through the more difficult 
stages of noting differences in words which 
are very like in appearance.” 

Another rather popular program also 
provides auditory training and visual train- 
ing. Mary Meighen, Marjorie Pratt and 
Mabel Halvorsen have prepared a series of 
workbooks entitled Phonics We Use. In- 
itial consonants are presented first, then 
final and media! sounds. In later books 
practice is given in building words with 
emphasis on suffixes and prefixes. 

In a set of workbooks known as Phonic 
Shjlltexts, “an integrated approach” is em- 
ployed. 

All training in word recognition is given in 
meaningful contextual settings rather than by 
a program of isolated drill exercises. . . The 
training in word recognition skills includes 
speech, visual, auditory, and kinesthetic activi- 
ties because these perceptual skills are inter- 
related. 

Consonants and consonant blends are 
presented first, with context clues to aid in 
learning new words. Then the child is 
taught some of the more common phono- 
grams such as at, in, and ot. Next follows 
a study of vowel combinations and of the 
long and short vowels. Simple rules are 
given for long and short vowels. The rules, 
the authors believe, arc more effective aids 
than is the memorization of “hundreds of 
phonograms” needed in dealing with the 
“numerous monosyllabic words containing 
long and short vowels. Word analysis and 
word building skills are also taught." Later 
in the program syllabication and diction- 
ary techniques are introduced. 
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Two phonics workbooks published by 
Becklcy-Cardy for grades one and two are 
entitled Phonic Fun. These books present 
“phonic elements with word frequencies 
as contained in basic readers.” Another 
Becklcy-Cardy publication has been pre- 
pared by Ethel Savage, Building Words, a 
New Phonics Wor\boo\. This book “pro- 
vides material for both ear and eye train- 
ing of basic sounds. The child has an op- 
portunity as he progresses to become so 
familiar with the sounds that make up 
the beginning, middle, and ending of a 
word, that word-guessing is reduced to a 
minimum." 

Clarence R. Stone, too, uses the audi- 
tory and visual approach in a scries of 
workbooks entitled Eye and Ear Fun. 


The child should not form the habit of sepa- 
rate sounding, or analytical pronunciation. 
After the child has adequate phonetic knowl- 
edge for word analysis, he should be trained 
to (1) focus upon the initial letter, letter 
combination, or syllable, getting in mind the 
pronunciation; (2) to look forward to see the 
remaining part of the word; (3) to return the 
eyes to the beginning part of the word, view- 
•ng it as a whole. . . In case the child docs 
not succeed, ,t may be advisable to ask him 
to sound or pronounce the beginning of the 
word-the initial consonant, consonant com- 
bination, or syllable. Separate pronunciation 
of the parts of a one-syllable word, a common 
procedure in traditional phonetic systems, i, 
a too-'ong-drawn-oiit process. Too oftcn ^ 
child tears the word apart orally and fails in 
the blending process required for recognition 
as a whole. 


Another method which carries in its 
name the emphasis on the auditory-visual 
approach to reading is the Phonovisua! 
Method developed by Lucile Schoolfield 
and Josephine B. Timberlake. The mate- 
rials consist of two large charts in color, 
one for identification of consonants, the 
other for identification of vowels. A man- 
ual accompanies the charts. 

Another set of workbooks was published 
in 1951. The authors believe that "specific 
instruction in phonics should be intro- 


duced early in the first grade. Children 
who have reading readiness are also ready 
to use phonics as a reading tool.” It is 
recommended that the children be first 
taught a small vocabulary of sight words. 
They are then ready for exercises on the 
basic sounds. The Wordland BooJ^s are 
designed to help the children master the 
phonetic elements . . . quickly, largely by 
their own efforts with a minimum amount 
of direction from the teacher.” 

A decidedly different approach is found 
in a program of word study developed by 
Nadine Fillmore, Steps to Mastery of 
Words. Although this plan was developed 
to teach spelling, it is recommended as an 
aid in teaching phonics and word analysis. 
It is organized 

to give the pupil mastery over words during 
the spelling period so he can read with pleas- 
ure and comprehension during the reading 
period. 


The materials include two “sound 
Micks” and a "Read-More, Spell-More 
Sound Chart.” 

On the black sound stick are consonants and 
blends winch arc used for the beginnings of 
words. On the red sound stick are the con- 
sonanu which are used for the endings of 
. r s ‘ P" the sound chart are vowels and 
be combinations of vowels which arc used as 
the foundation letters in making words. 

The teacher pronounces a word and the 
Pupil forms the word by manipulating the 
ac an red sticks on the sound chart. 
„ rccord ' d lessons arc available to ac- 
„ r '", pa 7 1 c b°°ks. These records demon- 
. e 1 c . '“thing of consonants, vowels, 
key words, blends and syllabication. 
Another unique method is that designed 
±. Charles E. Wingo, Read- 

thf W “ h In 'kis book the au- 

thors state that: 

■* ““S'" <•“< 'ticre i, one 

is die iniUaTbtai “ 3 ' VOrd “ nd that 

,, TI ' C ''? chcr " cautioned not to direct 
'he pup.1 s attention to the middle or to the 
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end of the word but always to the initial 
sound. 

In this system, vowels are presented first 
and then single consonants. Next follow 
the blending of one initial consonant with 
vowels, blending two initial consonants 
with vowels, and the study of digraphs, 
diphthongs, and silent letters. 

In the text two colors of print are used 
to direct the child’s attention to important 
letters. The following is an example of 
this emphasis. The teacher is instructed 
to: 

Tell the child that the red a in read is a 
frog and that he must leap over it sounding 
the word as red . 

Later in the book the blending of three 
initial consonants is presented. At this 
point too, the endings -tion, -sion, and -ed 
are taught. 

For some time, teachers have introduced 
games and contests to motivate phonetic 
instruction. Several writers have stressed 
the value of word-building exercises in 
which word wheels are utilized. The use 
of games with cards is advocated by Ed- 
ward W. Dolch. For the primary grades 
Dokln has prepared the Picture Readiness 
Game, the Picture Word Cards, the Basic 
Sight Cards, the Sight Phrase Cards, and 
the Group Word Teaching Game. For the 
fourth grade he has added Basic Sight Vo- 
cabulary Cards, Consonant Lotto Game, 
Vowel Lotto Game, Group Sounding 
Game, and Sight Syllable Solitaire. Al- 
though these materials arc designed for 
the primary or for the intermediate grades, 
they can be used in any grade where the 
individual needs of the pupils will be met 
by them. For me by the primary grade 
teacher, the Follctt Publishing Company 
has recently designed a set of puzzles to 
teach phonics. 


Donald Durrell, too, has described word 
games and devices for aiding children to 
develop skills in word recognition. Among 
his suggestions are Wordo, an adaptation 
of Bingo; directions for making out of 
oak tag a tachistoscope; and an adaptation 
of the paper tachistoscope in the shape of 
a football. 

Albert J. Harris also suggested several 
games to “add variety and interest to a 
program of training in word recognition.” 
Among the games recommended are: 
Luc\y Wheel, Phonic Strips, Darts,- 
Word-O, Anagrams, Spin the Pointer, 
Fishing, Racing, Word Hospital, and This 
to That. 

Harris has described these games and 
has given instructions how to make some 
of them in How To Increase Reading 
Ability. 

CONCLUDING STATEMENT 

In this paper the writer has attempted 
to present an overview of research con- 
cerning phonic instruction. He has set 
forth, too, the positions of several leaders 
on the place and value of phonic instruc- 
tion. And he has described briefly repre- 
sentative systems of instruction in phonics. 

From this discussion one may conclude 
that the nature and amount of phonic in- 
struction to be given is still a debatable 
question. Adherents to any one of a num- 
ber of positions may find a justification for 
their views in published sources — from the 
devotees of the doctrine of “no phonics” 
to the advocates of a highly artificial ap- 
proach. Despite the controversy, certain 
facts do appear clear. There is certainly a 
phonic readiness which should l»e ascer- 
tained before instruction is offered. Fho- 
nctic study should begin with known 
words and an auditory-visual emphasis 
should be employed. 
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The schools of Texas use five series of 
textbooks for the teaching of reading in 

rst grade. Each school chooses one of the 
five for a basic text. The authors of the 
manuals of these books are Emmett A. 
Betts W, 111am s. Gray. Paul McKee, and 
Dav,d H Russell. They, like most of the 
writers of the last two decades upon the 
technique of teaching reading, agree upon 
? fc , w ,ath ' r cl = arcut principles for phonics 
in first grade. These are some of the points 
of agreement: 

’• In ! h ' first grade the initial study 
of sounds ,s confined to those that the 
ch, d recogmaes around him rather than to 
a study of the sounds represented by letters 
as symbols. 

2. No study of the sounds of letters 

mo ! l'h h ’f 1S |. ma |. d , C J dUrinS ,he first few 
months of the child’s school life 

J'h?' S' “"‘“i W ° rds a " d Pfi roses, 

are the child s introduction to reading. 

4. Reading is taught and practiced as 
a process of thought getting, using a stock- 
pile of sight words, until the concept of 
reading as a gaining of ideas is established. 
Sight words are words that are recog- 
nized at sight and have been taught by 
association with telling, action, and pic- 
tures. 

. 5 :. No dcvice for S iv i n g independence 
in identifying new words is taught until 
the child has skill in getting ideas from 
these sight words. 

• Elementary English, XXX (May, 1953) 
204-5. } U 


6. Phonics is only one of many devices 
taught to give independence in recalling 
words once seen or in identifying strange 
words. Pictures, context, structural anal- 
ysis, recognition of a familiar part of a 
word, configuration, similarity to known 
words, all play a part in word identifica- 
tion along with phonetic devices. 

A recent survey was made in the San 
Angelo, Texas public school system con- 
cerning the use of phonetic practices in 
* gradcs ‘ A personal interview with 
each of the thirty-six teachers of first 
grades in the school system was used to 
determine the actual practices in phonetic 

1951-19W ,n U5C dU " ng tHc 5ch ° o1 year 


ie findings of the survey were com- 
are with the recommendations of the 
manuals of the adopted texts. Ail of the 

_v,? crs Z CTC using as basal tcxls The Cur ' 

nculum Foundation Scries by William S. 
<^ray and others. 

thJst St A dy thc survc y reveals that 
sented rn ng \° *? fSt grac * e teachers pre- 
the adoT? P tHan the manuaIs of 
Drinct ? I.*” 15 recomrne nd in the nine 
The mnn P f° n / tiC PraCtiGCS su gg««d by 

nants C soun( ^ °f initial conso- 

(■41 i'nt ^1 - C sound °f final consonants, 

stituZ 1 r ng ncw words * the sub - 

anothcr ”*** COmonant *°»nd for 

f6> thf* r - Consonanl digraph sounds, 
add,t r of - to root words, (7) 
the addition ofr<* to root words, (8) the 
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addition of tag to root words, and (9) 
compound words. 

Going beyond the recommendations of 
the manuals in phonetic teaching, some 
teachers presented sounds of (1) vowels, 

(2) consonant blends, (3) consonant-vowel 
blends, (4) vowel consonant blends, (5) 
silent letters, and (6) some rules about 
phonics. 

San Angelo teachers presented phonics 
more days than the manuals suggest, and 
they began some phonetic practices earlier 
in the school year than provided for by the 
manuals. The latter included teaching (1) 
the sound and appearance of letters in 
initial position in words, (2) the final con- 
sonant sounds of words, the addition of 

(3) ed and (4) ing to root words, and 
(5) compound words. 

They taught (1) rhymes, (2) conso- 
nant digraph sounds, (3) new words by 
the substitution of one initial consonant 
sound for another, and (4) the addition 
of s to root words at the same time that the 
manuals recommend. 

The over-all view shows that San An- 
gelo’s first grade children of 1951-1952 
were taught more phonics than the man- 
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uals of the adopted texts recommend, and 
many phonetic practices earlier in the 
school year than recommended by the 
manuals. 

The study also reveals that San Angelo 
children began receiving phonetic train- 
ing as early as they could be expected to 
profit from it, judged by research upon the 
subject. The burden of the phonetic teach- 
ing came in the latter half of the first 
grade year. At this same period about half 
of the children can be expected to have 
reached a mental age of seven years, which 
has been found to be the lowest mental age 
at which a child can be expected to use 
phonics. 

Texas schools have adopted texts which 
give opportunity for phonetic teaching 
based upon sound principles, proved by 
research, endorsed by those in a position 
to know, i>., the leading educators in the 
field of beginning reading. Until more re- 
search proves better methods for the initial 
approach to reading, Texas first grade 
teachers cannot go far wrong in following 
the phonetic practices recommended by 
their basal texts. 
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Functional Phonetics for Power in Reading* 

Anna D. Cordis 


The teaching of phonics after having 
been in disrepute, seems to have regained 
its former good standing in the schools. 
Children are again being taught that run, 
red and read all begin with the sound of 
(er)’ exactly as they were forty years ago. 
One hears again the old refrain: er-run, 
•Elementary English, XXX (February, 1953), 
91-94. 


run; cr-ed, red; er-ead, read. The sound of 
d is called (du); b, (bu); c, (cu); and g, 
(gu). So it’s du-og, dog; bu-ack, bac\; cu- 
ake, ca\e; and gu-oose, goose; nowhere else 
in the world, but in the primary grades of 
many of our schools. 

When seven year old Phillip S. came 
suddenly upon a name he had not seen 



before, he said with boyish boldness, “I’ll 
sound it out; uh-ber-uh-hu-uh-am. Abra- 
ham! Abraham Lincoln, that’s it! Abra- 
ham Lincoln!” 

Would anyone contend it was Phillip’s 
phonics, or was it more likely his 143 
I.Q. that came to the rescue? 

Wiien I ask first grade teachers why they 
persist in teaching the sounds incorrectly, 
or why they teach their pupils to "sound’ 
out” the words at all, they tell me (a) 
they didn’t know their way was wrong; 
and (b) they have always considered phon- 
lcs a '' alu ab>c aid in learning to read. 
When I ask intermediate and upper grade 
teachers to explain their pupils’ inability 
to handle the reading vocabulary intelli- 
gently, they say the children don’t know 
then phonies. They haven’t the vaguest 
idea how to attack a new word. 

Let a teacher address a group of parents 
on any of the school’s activities, and some 
one m the audience will not fail to ask: 
.Why that the children aren't learn- 
ing to read? And then: "Why don't the 
schools teach phonies the way they used 

Most patents look to phonics as the 
panacea for their children’s reading Mis' 
and when Jack can’t read well enough to 
get his i lessons ,t must be because he hasn’t 
learned to sound out the new words he 
meets on the printed page. To tell these 
parents that their children are learning 
the sounds of the letters leaves them con 
founded in their confusion and their chil- 

vocabu!ary. U,,,b,C '° b”* ' H ' 

Several years ago a study was made to 
determine (a) the relative frequency of 
occurrence of the phonetic elements in the 
primary reading vocabulary; and (b) the 
various phonetic combinations and their 
frequency of occurrence in the primary 
reading vocabulary. This study, contained 
within the field of the science of phonetics, 
was followed by experimental research 
with children in the first, second, and 
third grades to determine (a) the order 
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in which the phonetic units should be 
taught; and (b) how they should be taught 
as a means of word recognition in reading. 

These studies terminated in a simple, 
nonsounding technic for identifying new 
words in reading. By this means 86.4% 
of all the words in the children’s reading 
vocabulary may be identified, leaving 
13.6% to be remembered by their form or 
configuration. 

The technic employs 85 known words 
called cue words, since they provide the 
cues for identifying the reading vocabu- 
lary. Each word yields one cue, and one 
cue only. One of these is (sa) learned from 
the cue word sand; and recognized in 
saddle; salad; sap; salary; sac\; salmon; 
Sally; sandals; sacrifice; Saturday; satisfied; 
m all the words in which the cue occurs. 

Another cue is the ending (t) in goat. 
By blending (sa) and (t) the pupil knows 
the word sat and for all time. If he forgets 
« (a likely assumption) he can get it again 
trom his cue words without anyone’s help. 
Having once identified it by its known 
parts he can do it again as often as neces- 
sary. 

Moreover, the pupil now knows the most 
“* ,"' fica “ s >’ llab l' i- Saturday: and satis- 
, ” an ,n Saturn , an important name in 
^mtmary sd 'nce. If he also knows the 

ord day ,he con ,ex, will takc him the 

° f *' wa y >o Saturday. And if he 
knows the word, ir, he can identify satis- 

fl’V'V'’' ° ld did when he read 
from thc board: ’’Billy S a id , ■, anl satis . 

I got ,M CX P la, '" cd - ““d then 

r.T'f’ how Joe too was satisfied, 
words ty . kno »ing. no, only the whole 
sa a„7r v a \ d S °“‘- b “ aIs ° 'heir cues 

his knowledge a „5T' *’.*“* “ "" nd 

nther word, s° mc many^ 

new words can be identified by means 

' , a , d t i0nal caa ’ B “‘ most im- 
portant of all, the pupil |e arni „ g [0 „ S e 
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a successful means of identifying the new 
words he is sure to meet in his reading. 

It is significant to note that identifying 
a new word by this technic is not unlike 
that of reading a new sentence. That is, 
the pupil recognizes a new word by its 
known parts in the same way that he reads 
a new sentence made up of known parts, 
or words. Since reading comes first, and 
word analysis later, the children are not 
learning a new method so much as apply- 
ing an accustomed procedure to a new 
situation. And carrying the analogy still 
further, it would be as unthinkable for a 
reader to sound a new word as it would 
be to sound out a sentence. 

Experimental data showed conclusively 
that when new words are identified by 
their known parts there is no loss in com- 
prehension when a new word is encoun- 
tered. Since the new word is but an aggre- 
gate of known parts, the reader takes it in 
his stride while reading, without losing 
the thread of the thought, thus maintain- 
ing comprehension throughout the reading 
process. 

Comprehension, of course, is not a single 
skill, but a composite of many abilities; 
and while it is dependent upon intelligence 
and a background of experiences, it is in- 
fluenced by good and poor methods of 
reading, including the ways and means of 
attacking new words. If the reader has to 
stop to sound a word, or wait for someone 
to tell it to him, he can hardly be expected, 
at the same time, to understand what he is 
reading. 

The cues required for independent word 
recognition are presented here in their cue 
words, and in the order in which they can 
most readily be learned, based on (a) the 
phonetic nature of the cues; (b) the rela- 
tive frequency of occurrence of the units 
(or cues) in the primary reading vocabu- 
lary; and (c) the relative ease, or difficulty 
in learning the cues. (The cues may be 
presented in any known words in which 
they occur, but must never be taught in 
isolation.) 


The “Short a” Beginning Cues 
rand cats hats 

bag s rabbit /amp 

The First Ten Ending Cues 
goa/ trur^ watch dog dram 

clown sic// sheep be// chic/ 

The “Short i” Beginning Cues 
Ashes pig chicks 

window ^/ttens whistle 

The “Short u” Beginning Cues 

bits ducks 

jugs hunter 

The “Short e” Beginning Cues 
bed letter men nest 

seven fence tent shell 

The "Short o” Beginning Cues 
robins pocket 

“Long Vowel” Cues 
bees gate bone 

leaves kite mule 

The Last Five Ending Cues* 
cub prize moth 

fi sh cave 


Other Beginning Cues 


vase 

plane 

rpade 

grapes 

thistle 

slide 

crabs 

bridge 

sto\e 

blocks 

dress 

fr°g 

clock 


trees 

swing 

The “Dig 

raph” and 

Diphthong Cues 

tram 

pie 

corn 

chair 

tray 

suit 

bam 

honse 

boat 

goose 

turkey 

cotv 

crow 

books 

b/rds 

corns 

fly 

saw 

ferns 

toys 


The Last Two Beginning Cues 
queen yard 

• There are no cues for the endings / and ng. 
Since the letter / so frequently represents the 
sound (x) it was found more practical to leach 
both voiced and voiceless endings as the plural 
forms of nouns. The ending fig has practical value 
only as it occurs with a vowel as in ing. 



The following points should not be over- 
looked. 

1. Any given letter may have several 
pronunciations, since the same letter is not 
always associated with the same sound. The 
letters ea, for example, arc pronounced 

long c in bead; but “short c” in bread- 
■long e” in mean, hut “short c” in meant. 
It was found, however, that the discrep. 
ancy between letters and sounds poses no 
problem when children are taught to read 
lor meaning. Barbara E. illustrated this 
point when after having read the sentence 
But that was not what the man meant,” 
She informed her teacher: “1 thought, at 
first, that the word was mean t (mc-nt) 

ha U d t t ,h bl dldn ' ” ak ' ! ' nSC - 50 1 knc ' v * 

had to be meant. 

,he Th h m j °?' b ' !ng: T ' Kh children to use 
ex y V th ' ir m “ nin « ln co "- 

like The fT'"' Pf°" unci « i »" of words 
■he the following he determined: lead 

end me, bote, to, a. Many words in the 
children s reading depend upon their 

2. Experiment showed that a pupil mav 
" OW 3 «™nl os o whole, and not kTTv 

its pans. For example, he may recognize 
he word tend on sight, and no, kn“ 
the unit (sa) in tend. It follosvs, ,hen that 
children must be taught recognise 

.=fi,Ve"hat C r U ' W ‘ ird! - I ^”«t' 

And to be skilled in any art, one must 
have practiced the art. Children usually do 
not enter school bringing their skills with 
them. They hare to lean, to read, to write 
to organize their ideas in logical sequence’ 
and to communicate courteously with one 
another. E\ery skill required for success- 
ful living and learning i n school and in 
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life outside of school must be practiced, if 
the skill is to function when needed. And 
being able to identify the new words in 
reading is not an exception to the rule. 

When Janet B., age 6 years and 9 
months, met the word caterpillar for the 
nr?t time, she explained how she had 
worked out the new word. “I saw cater"; 
she said, “and then I saw cater pill; and 
then I knew it was caterpillar ” 
k^° W ^ J anet comc to know the syl- 
lable (er) ? From having met it again and 
again in words like her, mother, father, 
water, farmer. How did she know pill? “I 
gol .f' from P'S and II from ball" she told 
us, and that made pill" 

Janet might have gotten (pi) from pie- 
ure ° r any other known word beginning 
, (pi). And she might have gotten (II) 

rom e as well as ball. Janet, having 
learned through not one but many experi- 
nces on, t 0 k e lp herself in identifying a 
w nor was able entirely on ber own 
need when it arose. 

.l ai y fifteen minute period will start 
J OUng , learner on his way toward inde- 
ou™ nC f' ,‘ n " adin& wh ' n th ' pcactice is 
,, 5C u ’ systematic, and phonetically as 
he be P"?’ ch ° 1 °Eic:aH y sound. Then, when 
wiki ^ Chtr -“ D °n’t help mell can 

thine! he kn ° W ' can read th ' 
thrill of V ” ex P c " cnc mg n °t only the 

blttnlT" 0 ”’ th ' pri "“ d W 

successful reader- lb! '° Ward bcCOmin,! 3 
basic u- Cr ’ a ^ c to co P c w hh his 

all his text n A SC1CncC and hcal,h books; 

arithmetic n M St0rybo ° ks: and Iatcr hIs 
ographv n ^ o'? 1 *’ .*" s *" stor y and ge- 

reading^ mattclhe h'""^' .' CX,book s ; a " 
comnreber. i i ^ as mtelligence to 
a goa l'"' l; a " d “"*e bit ou-n pataer- 
so eas hl r' an / 50 m ”eh, and can be 

seldom realizeTinTh a ‘ hicvcd ’ J« is 
of our land. h ' clcmcnt ary schools 
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Vocabulary 



VOCABULARY 


Words are the tools of accurate thought. Since reading is a form of thinking, 
words are the tools of reading. Definiteness, accuracy, and precision in the use of 
words are requisites for effective reading. A good vocabulary is the master key to 
good comprehension. 

One of the main tasks in teaching reading in the lower elementary grades may 
be designated as that of bringing the number of words in the child’s auditory vo- 
cabulary close to the number of words in the “sight vocabulary.” The average 
child’s auditory or speaking vocabulary, according to reports in the literature, was 
considered until a few years ago to be approximately eight hundred words. Now 
the number is known to be nearer two thousand words. Few books in the lower 
elementary grades contain more than one thousand different words. So the early 
task is clearly not that of learning the meanings of many new words. Rather it is 
that of developing what is usually designated a “sight vocabulary.” A “sight vo- 
cabulary” means a seeing-hearing-thinking vocabulary. 

Vocabulary building can be a fascinating activity for both the teacher and the 
learner if the teacher is enthusiastic in the task and is master of the requisite 
methods and techniques. Development of the concept of the four-dimension vo- 
cabulary by both teacher and pupils at the beginning of a program for vocabulary 
growth provides a comprehensive understanding of the task. 

A person’s vocabulary may be considered to have the four dimensions, length, 
breadth, depth, and time. Length is the number of words for which one knows at 
least one meaning. The length of this list of at-least-one-meaning words grows 
until the average person learns tens of thousands of them. 

The vocabulary must have breadth also, that is, one must know more than one 
meaning for almost all words. Many words have many different meanings. An 
unabridged dictionary gives fifty-one meanings for the word “run.” The clock 
will run. The engineer went on his daily run. The hunter jumped across the run 
so as not to get his feet wet. There was a run in her stockings. Tears run from the 
eyes. He will run in the races. The motor will run. They set traps in the rat run. 

These extra meanings are added by listening, reading, reasoning, and experi- 
encing. Teachers should not be forgetful of the place of experiencing in increasing 
word meanings, as in the case of Donald in a rural school who knew “bar” only 
as a piece of iron used on the farm. When a new acquaintance from the city used 
“bar” in a way that did not make sense to him, he asked for an explanation and 
had clear imagery when his city friend explained that a “bar” was a long counter 
across which alcoholic drinks were served by a man in a white coat. A few days 
later, when called upon to recite in history, he reported that, after studying law for 
a long time by firelight, Lincoln was admitted behind the bar. His chagrin caused 
by the laughter of his friend made him skeptical when his teacher assigned Tenny- 
son’s “Crossing the Bar.” The experience led him to learn all of the fourteen mean- 
ings of the word. Meaning in reading may depend as much on breadth of vo- 
cabulary as upon length. 
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D epth of vocabulary c nm THE reading teaches* ■ 

:■ ", 

De Fighf that co V °, Cabuhr )' development "iTh S) ?” bo,lsm ’ and poetic form. 1 
qualification .“‘deration should be e i v ’ cn 35 bccn so de3r fy stated b) i. 
ac quirement'of Im P ,ica "'on, and '° vocabu,ar y as it expresses it® 
<™«S tr anm « "< CL A IT™ It is in , his are 

through veil" "° n and serve the ^ ' WOrds c “se to be the tools only' 
iesor v.l,™ er 35 bearers of literate 1 


TkeCt a i f0 ™ s -.™ehasalC v t C , re3d er as beaters 
Process. ‘"tension of vocabular'v C apbor ’ and Parable. 

y is time. Vocabulary building 


a life-? . 
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How Many Words Does a Child Know?* 

Nancy Larric\ 


As teachers, we are continuously stress- 
ing the size of a child’s vocabulary. This 
practice shows up in our spelling lists, in 
our use of vocabulary-controlled basic 
readers, in our mental aptitude tests, in 
standardized reading tests. For example, 
the I.Q. test is in part a vocabulary test. 
Rightly or wrongly, we say that Betsy has 
greater mental ability, greater native wit, 
if she is familiar with many different 
words. 

We take it for granted that it is good 
for a child to have a large vocabulary. But 
what is a large vocabulary for a first 
grader? For a fourth grader? For a col- 
lege freshman? Make your wildest guess. 
Then try it on your next weekend visitor 
in need of a guessing game. My bet is that 
unless you have studied the more recent 
research, your guess will be far below the 
estimates shown in such research. Because 
we do seem to operate in a vocabulary- 
centered curriculum, these research find- 
ings have tremendous significance for all 
who are concerned with the child’s lan- 
guage development. 

WHY VOCABULARY IS DIFFICULT 
TO MEASURE 

For many years people tried to record 
the language of children by writing down 
what they heard the child say. Such reports 
were full of errors and omissions because 
of the onrush of words that may character- 

* The Reading Teacher, VII (December* 1953), 
100— 104. 


ize a child’s spontaneous speech. Not until 
I tried to make such a record myself did 
I realize how difficult it is to record by 
hand the conversation of a young child. 
Even for the expert stenographer, he will 
go too fast at certain times. With the very 
young, there are many combinations of 
sounds which are not identifiable as words, 
many incomplete sentences, and frequently 
a rapidly shifting train of thought. 

Now that such conversations can be re- 
corded mechanically, we can make an ac- 
curate and complete study of a child’s 
language. However, l have found only one 
piece of published research based on the 
mechanically recorded language of chil- 
dren. 

But recording the words an individual 
uses is only part of the problem. We still 
have the difficulty of counting the number 
of different words he has used. Do we 
count the singular noun ball as one word 
and the plural balls as the same word or 
a different word? What about quic\ and 
quickly, run and running, have and had ? 

Should such nicknames and diminutives 
as “Quack-Quack” for duc\ be counted as 
a word? Should the proper names of places 
and persons be counted? The decisions on 
all of these questions have varied greatly 
not only among those who have tried to 
measure the extent of vocabulary but by 
those who have attempted to measure the 
reading difficulty of a story or book. 

But even if there were agreement on 
these questions, the vocabulary count of a 
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Depth of vocabulary comes as a reader matures and comes to understanding and 
appreciation of the parable, metaphor, allegory, symbolism, and poetic form. It is 
in this phase of vocabulary development, as has been so clearly stated by Loris 
DeFigh, that consideration should be given to vocabulary as it expresses mood, 
qualification, degree, implication, and figurative meaning. It is in this area of 
acquirement of the meaning of language that words cease to be the tools only for 
transmitting information and serve the reader as bearers of literate happiness 
through verbal forms, such as allegory, metaphor, and parable. 

The fourth dimension of vocabulary is time. Vocabulary building is a life-long 
process. 
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plings from dictionaries of 100,000 to 

450,000 words with college students and 
adults. 

Seashore and Eckcrson worked out a 
word recognition test based on a dictionary 
of 371,000 words. They tried this on col- 
lege freshmen and sophomores and found 
the estimated vocabulary of the average 
student in the group was 155,736. 

It is interesting to note that none of the 
tests based on a large dictionary sample 
was used with children until 1941. Then 
Mary Katherine Smith used the Seashore- 
Eckerson test on public school children in 
a farm village, a middle class suburban 
city, and a mixed rural-suburban village. 
Her findings indicated that the vocabulary 
of children in the grades had been grossly 
underestimated. Note the contrast in the 
following estimates for Grade 7 (12-year- 
olds.) 

Terman & Childs .... 1912 18,000 7,200 

Kirkpatrick 1907 28,000 10,666 

Smith, M. K 1941 371,000 55,000 

Smith’s study included children from 
each of the twelve grades. She estimated 
that first graders have a vocabulary of 

24,000 words, roughly 17,000 b asic words 
and 7,000 derived words. 

In 1925 and 1926, records had been 
made of the language of two groups of 
six-year-olds. Both of these indicated that 
a first grader probably had a vocabulary 
of 2,500 words. In 1936, E. W. Dolch pub- 
lished an article in which he estimated the 
average first grader’s vocabulary at 2,703 
words. 

Mary Katherine Smith’s estimate of 

24,000 words for a first grader’s vocabu- 
lary was almost ten times as big as any 
earlier estimates for the same grade. 

Then the fireworks began. Papers were 
read, articles were written, letters were 
sent to the editor, cross examinations were 
set up at several of the professional meet- 
ings. Seashore and Mary Katherine Smith 
were the targets for most of the criticism. 

Then Hartmann published his findings 
of several years earlier and made the state- 


ment that Seashore’s estimate for the vo- 
cabulary’ of college undergraduates was 
"fantastically low.” Using a sample from a 
larger dictionary than Seashore and Ecker- 
son had used, Hartmann estimated that the 
average college student had a vocabulary 

100,000 words greater than Seashore had 
estimated. 

Although Hartmann’s figures were 
much higher than Seashores for college 
students, there seems to have been little 
discussion or debate about these estimates 
of vocabulary size. The debate centered 
about Mary Katherine Smith’s figures for 
the vocabulary of elementary and high 
school children. As late as November, 1949, 
Elementary English carried a detailed criti- 
cism of Smith’s figures by Dr. Dolch and 
a documented refutation by Dr. Seashore. 
In his statement, Dr. Seashore explained 
that Smith’s figures should not be con- 
sidered national norms since they bad been 
determined by tests in only three schools. 
He also pointed out that the figures for 
the various grades bad been arrived at by 
testing different children in these grades 
although it might have been more accu- 
rate to test the same children as they 
moved from grade to grade through the 
years. 

SUBSTANTIATING EVIDENCE 

Since the Smith report in 1941, a num- 
ber of scholars have used the test-by- 
samplc technique in an attempt to estimate 
the vocabularies of children. All of these 
have produced estimates much larger than 
those based on the smaller dictionary or 
those of the earlier record-and-count tech- 
nique. 

The Seashore-Eckerson test, used by M. 

K. Smith, was also used by Schulman and 
Havighurst in 1947 and by Cynthia Col- 
vin in 1951. Their findings can be com- 
pared to Smith’s findings as follows: 


Schulman 9th 38,930 37J00 

Schulman 10th 41,400 43,100 

Colrin 7th 33.461 35.000 
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recorded conversation would not give the 
child’s complete vocabulary. This is be- 
cause it is a measure of the words needed 
for that particular occasion, not the meas- 
Uf e of the words that might have been 
used if the situation had been different 
Another great difficulty in measuring 
vocabulary coma from the many meanings 
which a single word may have. In his 
speech a child may show that he knows 
green as a color, but does he know green 
meaning not ripe? In the research studies, 
,, is generally assumed that a child 
knows a word if he recognizes c „e 
meaning of the word. Yet that is not a 
very satisfactory ruling when we want to 
measure the extent of a person's vocabu- 

HAS 
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a selected list. This involves two big ques- 
tions: (a) How do we test recognition? 
and (b) How do we select the list of 
words for the test? A survey of the litera- 
ture shows that there has been rather gen- 
eral agreement on the former and violent 
disagreement on the latter. 

Seashore and Eckerson devised a Vocabu- 
lary Recognition Test which combines the 
most commonly used tests of word recog- 
nition: multiple-choice and writing out 
definitions. Others have used similar de- 
vices. 

With young children who can neither 
read nor write, this and similar word rec 

«w° n " StS T B ' VCn oraI1 y with the 
examiner recording the child’s definition 

wthe Hi'" 3 SCWenCC - °‘ dcr chiIdrcn “■> 
write their own answers. 


vopbula™ P haTet.“ ° f 

^.hidifie'r^rs^- 

pcare made up his total vocabulary By 
this time, we are readv m ^ 

Shakespeare probably knew thousands' of 
words, or even hundreds of thousands no l 
recorded in his written work ’ 

3. Counting the different word, listed 
h ch.ldren a "free«„ociatio„- ten 
This means asking children to list any or 
all words that come to mind and then 
counting the number of svords so listed 

4. Counting the different word, li.'ted 
by children a „im„U„-re,po„,e te„ 

I his means asking children to list a li 
words suggested by a picture or some such 
general topic as home, school, farm, or 
store. 

5. Estimating the extent of vocabulary 
from the number of words recognized on 


c HO°SrN G THE SAMPLE OF WORDS 

lection of f bale f has ansen ove r the se- 

Fo man! ° l W °' ds for such = '“>• 
or many ycars research studies have been 

taken X? 1 7 ° £ words 

^ ken from a dictionary list. On this gen- 

troversyTh' Jg' SKms t0 b = ««!= con- 
site of 7 ih Th j— hUnS brcaks out ov " the 

fc a dt-i / y '° * uscd - Should 

r “ d ' c, mnary of 18,000 words such as 
Terman and chi l d stdi „ I91 f ? Tt t he 

agmel E'U dy ’ Scb ° la " «™cd to 

v-Lt a as C t d ;°“ ,d ^“ SibIy haV ' a 

sampling f™. 8 , “ , 18 ' 000 words so a 

quate. SUcb a 1,st would be ade- 

wi^hVlame'p"- 0 !, 1 '""" 5 '" 1 bi ™' 1£ 

cabulary IO u and estimated his vo- 

' vo ; d5 - Tb “ ba 
from a dictionnr c a 1 sam phng of words 

he used this hr Y ° 209,000 words. When 

mated votbuhf" ** the size of h is «ti- 
co„,r„r"as n yWa!l , 27 ' 88Sw<,rds ' Tb ' 

quickly realized tJ , ma ' kcJ that scholars 
•ion between the b ' SOmc rela ‘ 

which the sample 'w ° f ‘o' "'° rd Bst from 
of the cstim-ir f f s takcn and the size 

a number of Stud'S^ 317 ’ !? thc . thirlies * 
Wcrc made using sam; 
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How Large Are Children’s Vocabularies? 

Fred E. Bryan 


The question of the size of children’s 
vocabularies seemed fairly well settled un- 
til Robert H. Seashore, professor of psy- 
chology at Northwestern University, came 
up with his bombshell. He asserts that the 
common estimates of teachers, research 
specialists, and textbook writers “are fre- 
quently less than 10 per cent of the true 
size as estimated from written definitions 
of representative sample lists taken from 
unabridged dictionaries." 

The studies of W. F. fones, Edward L. 
Thorndike, Ernest Horn, B. R. Bucking- 
ham and E. W. Dolch, and Henry D. 
Rinsland tend to stress the limitations of 
the average vocabularies of children. In 
contrast to these references to limited vo- 
cabularies, Seashore contends that the aver- 
age first grader knows 24,000 different 
words, that the average sixth grader knows 
49,500 different words, that the average 
high school student knows 80,000 different 
words, and that the average university stu- 
dent knows 157,000 different words. In 
counting “different” words, Seashore in- 
cludes both “basic” and .“derived” words. 
He arrived at these estimates by taking a 
systematic sampling of words from an un- 
abridged dictionary. A test devised on the 
basis of this sampling was administered to 
children in Grades I-XII by Mary Kather- 
ine Smith. On the basis of the results, she 
asserts that the absolute size of vocabu- 
laries throughout the grades greatly ex- 
ceeds past estimates. 

• Elementary Englith, December, 1954, 210-16. 


Textbook-writers base their material on 
the accepted word lists compiled by in- 
vestigators in the field. If it is true that 
these estimates are too small, then our 
children have been starved by the nar- 
rowness of their reading material. If, on 
the other hand, these accepted lists are too 
large, children are being urged beyond 
their ability. Further, if it is found that 
the vocabularies of children are much 
larger than we have been led to believe, it 
behooves educators to do everything pos- 
sible to enrich, rather than limit, the word 
power of children. 

PLAN OF PROCEDURE OF PRESENT 
STUDY 

A further check was conducted to test 
the hypothesis that children’s vocabularies 
have been underestimated because they 
have been developed from (1) single time 
situations, (2) limited geographical areas, 
and (3) single response situations. To do 
this, it was necessary to devise a plan for 
periodically checking vocabularies of chil- 
dren under different geographical condi- 
tions, at different seasons of the year, and 
with common areas of experience used as 
•response stimuli. It was assumed that the 
influence of these three conditions might 
reveal knowledge of words which would 
remain dormant unless some such circum- 
stance had stimulated recall. 

A test booklet containing three separate 
tests was constructed. The first test is a 
frce-association test similar to the ones 
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0£ the three new estimates given, one is 
greater than Smith’s, two are roughly 
2,000 words less. But all three are very 
close to the Smith figures, so dose as to 
substantiate the general size of children’s 
vocabulary as estimated by Smith. 

SUMMARY OF RESEARCH 
A survey of the research in this field 
warrants certain significant conclusions: 

1. Vocabulary estimates which are based 
on a sampling from an unabridged dic- 
tionary are much larger than those based 
on a sampling from an abridged dictionary. 

2. Repeated tests with college under- 
graduates and adults show that their esti- 
mated vocabulary is certainly over 100,000 
words, probably over 200,000 words. 

3. It would be expected that such vo- 
cabulary growth would be gradual through 
the years of the individual’s growth. Cer- 
tainly if a college sophomore, probably 
aged 20, has a vocabulary of 155,000 words 
roughly (Seashore and Eckerson, 1940), 
it seems hard to believe that he could have 
known only some 7,200 words as a seventh 
grader just eight years earlier, as Terman 
and Childs estimated. 

4. The findings of Schulman and Havig- 
hurst with ninth and tenth grades and of 
Colvin with seventh graders approximate 
those of Smith within a range of 2,000 
words. This seems to substantiate Smith’s 
estimates. 

WHAT DOES THIS MEAN FOR 
CLASSROOM TEACHERS? 

In our eagerness to have children master 
the 18 words in the pre-primer or even 
the 258 words in a more advanced reader, 
it is easy to forget the tremendous number 
of words that a child can identify by car at 
least. 

There was a day when a child was in- 
troduced to new words only through the 
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language he met in his home, school and 
community. Often that was a very limited 
number of words. But today he is hearing 
the language of radio and television as 
well. Mars, Jupiter and Saturn are familiar 
place names, for he is surely hearing these 
“space terms.” Formosa and Panmunjom, 
Syngman Rhee and Malenkov are heard 
almost daily. It seems likely, then, that 
the average child’s vocabulary is far larger 
today than it was ten or fifteen years ago. 
Because most children are regular TV fol- 
lowers, it is possible that their vocabulary 
may be richer in certain areas than that of 
their teacher who has no TV set and sel- 
dom watches a TV program. 

In the light of this situation, there arc 
certain questions that we may well ask 
ourselves as we try to work out a rich lan- 
guage program in the classroom: 

1. Are we making the most of the 
child’s very extensive acquaintance with 
words — through a rich variety of reading 
materials, through his own creative use of 
language both oral and written, and 
through a broad expanse of subject mat- 
ter? 

2. Arc we giving children a chance to 
use the vocabulary they have acquired out- 
side of the classroom — a vocabulary that 
is pertinent to the child because he has 
learned it through some exciting experi- 
ence or some entertainment such as a TV 
show? 

3. Are we keeping our own vocabu- 
lary ahead of, or even up to, the child’s 
growing acquaintance with words so that 
we can help to create a classroom experi- 
ence that is rich and vivid and stimulat- 
ing? 

These are questions which have no pat 
answers, of course. But they warrant com- 
ing back to if we are to make the most of 
what we know about the vocabulary of 
children. 
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In order to get an adequate sampling of 
the Seashore tests, all the tests were stacked 
heterogeneously by grades, and every fifth 
test was selected and checked with a score 
card provided by Seashore. The total num- 
ber of words actually known on the test 
after correction was made for guessing, 
multiplied by 505 (the sample of the dic- 
tionary on which the test is constructed is 
1/505 of all such words in the dictionary), 


found that they had written a total of 
9,469 different words, as shown in Table 
1. There were 463 words which could not 
be used in Grade VI because they did not 
have a frequency of two or more. 

On the basis of an adequate sampling 
of the Seashore tests, it was found that the 
median size of the vocabulary of second- 
grade children was 4,080 words (Table 2). 
By the time the children reached Grade 


TABLE 1 


Total Number of Different Words by Grades Written in 
Free-Association and Stimulus-Response Tests 


All 

Grade Fall Tests Winter Tests Spring Tests Tests 


Free- Free- Free- 

Associa- Stimulus- Associa- Stimulus- Associa- Stimulus- 

tion Response tion Response tion Response 

n 676 353 203 158 174 92 1,656 

III 376 255 159 175 160 154 1,279 

IV 354 302 203 410 271 387 1,927 

V 372 332 284 422 384 382 2,176 

VI .. 660 522 338 248 364 299 2,431 


All grades 2,438 1,764 1,187 1,413 1,353 1314 9,469 


gave the total number of words purported VI the median vocabulary had risen to 
to be known by the individual. 25 ,573 words. 


NUMBER OF WORDS KNOWN BY 
CHILDREN 

Almost 100 per cent of the teachers and 
administrators of the participating schools 
responded. In all, 6,780 frec-association 
tests were administered to 2,260 different 
children. A total of 1,110,435 words were 
written by these children. A total of 6,870 
stimulus-response tests were taken by 2,290 
different children. These children wrote a 
total of 1,332,240 words. When we com- 
bine the words written in both the free- 
association and the stimulus-response tests, 
we get a grand total of 2,442,675. This 
figure can be compared with Buckingham 
and Dolch’s total of 2,714,857, 

Combining the number of words written 
by children of Grades U-VI in both the 
frcc-associntion and the stimulus-response 
tests in an accumulating manner, it was 


TABLE 2 

Comparison of Median Vocabularies 
Found in Seashore-Eckersov Study 
and in This Study 


Seashore Med bn in 


Grade Median This Study 


II 21,900 4,080 

III 25,600 11,615 

IV 28,400 13,130 

V 25,600 21,543 

VI 34,000 25,573 


As shown in Table 3, the children of 
Grades II-VI wrote 6,733 different words 
in the free-association study made by Buck- 
ingham and Dolch. When the children in 
the present study were given the free-as- 
sociation test at different seasons of the 
year in different geographical locations, 
and when the stimulus-response test was 





used by Buckingham and Dolch and 
Figurel. 

The second test is a stimulus-response 
test. It is used to stimulate the thinking of 
the children taking the test by recalling 
common areas of experience for them. Ten 
areas were used: “Home,” "School,” 
harm, "Store,” “Ways People Travel” 
Sunday and Church,” "Work and Play ” 
Stories You Have Heard or Read ” 
Radio and Movies,” and "City.” Many 
other areas could have been used, but it 
was fehihat these ten were sufficient to 
check the hypothesis that children can re- 
veal knowledge of more words if they 
are helped to recall them. 

The third test is an exact copy of the 
multiple-choice English Recognition Vm 

EckerTo y „ P*' ^ S ' ash ° r ' and L ' D - 
erson. Permission to use this test was 

granted by Seashore. In order to assure 
*= administration of these tests under the 
same c, r cu m s,a nces and at the same time 
all three tests were printed in a twebJe 
page booklet. Before any distribution was 

-tswerforder:f' U “““* 22 ™ 
It was decided that elementary-school 
children m Grades II-VI in various socio 
economic area, could be tested with T 
greatest facility. The tests were Xois 

tered in many different, widely ,e„ ™"“ d 

communities throughout the United^tef 
m area, of different socioeconomic statu,’ 
School, in the oil fields of Texas, a plam 
fo^-n Alabama, a private school 

Tf' Calif ° rnia ' a " d '“ral and 
urban school, Pennsylvania are ex 
ample, of the varying types of communi- 
ties where the schools in which the ehil 
dren were tested are located. 

‘"f ' vere scnt t0 th «' communi- 
lies three different times during the year: 

(1) autumn— September 15 to October 15 * 

(2) winter January 15 to February 15;’ 

(3) spring— May 1 to May 31. 

The first distribution was made in the 
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tributed personally or by express to those 
who had previously agreed to help with the 
administration. Detailed instructions were 
sent with each set of tests. 


autumn of the year. Approximately 
twenty-five hundred test booklets were dis- 


METHOD OF TABULATING WORDS 
After the test booklets for the autumn 
were returned, tabulation was begun im- 
mediately. Tabulation followed the rules 
laid down by Thorndike in the introduc- 
tion to A Teacher’s Word Boo\. No at- 
tempt was made to tabulate the total 
requcncics of all the words in the test 
booklet, since to do so would have been 
an impossible task for one person. 

All the words written in the free-associ- 
ation test in the autumn by children of 

with r 7"' tabula " d ^ starting 

sant '■ ‘ hc wri,cr loHnwcd the 

, i -7) 7 ™J> rades as dtd Buckingham 
arvm°' Th 7 fdt that was feces- 
ward 7 fr ° m (he W “> 8 radc PP- 
W in r'n he „' VOrds Which d ° "« b - 
for GrlPm' l' naturall y would be left 
III wofu til 1 / ?° se not su!tab, c Grade 

HI would be left for Grade IV; and so on.” 

Ji?* r t0 d c"tmine which words bc- 
similar to g ’, ad '’ a su bjectlvc method 

the frer-a ■ r . ct I ucn cy °I two or more in 
Grade II SS ° ClatI ° n tcst m the autumn for 

Sqneni, T ' " d - A TOrd ha ™S a 

when it 7 ° °j C Was carried over, and 
given to ,? P ' ar ' d 3 se c°nd time, credit was 
Reared ' and grad = “ which it ap- 

tion test for r d autumn frec-associa- 
pcared L?- ^ 11 and have a p- 

test in the s'n -'““‘t ' hc "‘mulus-response 
»-id .he’T gf0rGradc “I- Grade III 
word. All the SIVC " th ' " cdit for the 
way: autumn TO ' in this 

Grade II; autumn ' v/’ a " d th '" Spring f ° ’ 
for Grade III and ’ and th 'n spring 

association and s ,L°u th ' f '"' 

through the US response tests 

completed. P S ^° r Gra ^ e VI were 
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after his English Recognition Test was 
administered by Smith to a limited num- 
ber of children in a single locality during 
one season of the year. In the present 
study, Seashore’s test was administered to 
a large number of children in various parts 
of the United States at three different sea- 
sons of the year. The writer did not find 
that the children know as many words as 
Seashore estimates; but, based on the 
sampling of the dictionary, it can be theo- 
retically assumed that children know more 
words than have been revealed by the free- 
association studies, the counting of words 
found in children’s written work and other 
forms of expression, or any combination 
of these methods used in the past. 

5. The present study shows that chil- 
dren of Grades II-VI know at least 10,000 
words. The number of words that children 
know would undoubtedly be shown to be 
larger if the following methods of testing 
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were used: ( a ) testing the children of a 
greater number of socioeconomic areas of 
the United States; (b) testing the chil- 
dren more often during the year, so that 
various holidays, seasons, and recreational 
activities would recall added words; (c) 
recalling for the children a greater number 
of their common areas of experience. 

6. It is the responsibility of all educa- 
tors to enrich, rather than limit, the word 
power of children. We should encourage 
children to use all the words at their com- 
mand and to reach for other words which 
could be, and should be, part of their vo- 
cabularies. 

When writers of textbooks and other 
books for children base their materials ex- 
clusively on the existing word lists com- 
piled by former investigators in the field, 
they are starving the average or the better- 
than-average children by the narrowness 
of their reading material. 
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Can We Teach Word Meaning?* 

Carl H. Delacato and S. Richard Moyer 


The modern method of teaching reading 
is in part the result of the Gestalt concept 
of learning. Such an approach to teaching 
and learning, stressing "wholes” rather 
than “parts,” has led educators to the point 
that the teaching of reading begins with 
the recognition of symbols incorporating a 
complete experience, ix., a sentence. From 
the sentence the progress is toward the 
recognition of phrases, then words. Words 
seem to have become the irreducible 

* Ulrmrntary English, XXX (I'cbnur]', 1953), 
102 -$. 


“wholes” in much of the methodology of 
the teaching of reading. The “word sight” 
or “whole” method of teaching reading 
has proved quite successful from the point 
of view of proficiency in the reading skills. 
This success has led us to postpone the 
analysis of words at a phonetic or struc- 
tural level during the early phases of 
reading instruction. Analysis of words 
from the meaning aspect is, in many in- 
stances, also postixincd and, in many in- 
stances, completely eliminated from the 
early reading activities. The old method of 
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given to stimulate recall, the children of 
Grades II through VI wrote 9,469 different 
words. This is an increase of 41 per cent. 

There were 567 different words in the 
free-association study by Buckingham and 
Dolch which did not appear in the pres- 
ent study. If these 567 words were added 
to the total list of different words found 
in this stimulus-response study, the grand 
total would be 10,036 words for children 
of Grades II-VI, inclusive. This is almost 
50 per cent more words than found by 
Buckingham and Dolch. 


Comparative Size o 
Vocabularies 


Preschool 

II 

HI .. 

IV . 

V . 

VI 

All grades 


Buckingham 

Present 

and Dolch 

Stimulus- 

Free-Asso- 

Response 

ciation-Study 

Study 

1,759 

1,794* 

984 

556 

863 

875 

767 

1,778 

1,100 

2,136 

1,260 

2330 

6,733 

9,469 

’ ch ‘ Id ren in Grades II-VI 


CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 

i >;"T h =J- bu M B 0 f School Pupil 
„ E - L - Thormhkc, often referred to 
our chtef help in estimating the size 
childrens vocabularies, was made in 192 
The Buck, n gham-Do!ch study which , 

suited in their Combined Word Lin w 
made in 1936. The accuracy of the 
studies cannot be questioned, but the v 
cabularies of children in the days befoi 
radio and television cannot be compare 
with their vocabularies of today. If tex 
book-writers depend on studies mac 
twenty-five years ago, or even fifteen ye ai 
ago, they are not challenging the childre 
to use the words met in their daily li, 
ing. To our new word lists we must ad. 


colorcast, microwave, cloud-seeding, radio- 
active, and hundreds of other words which 
modern living accepts as commonplace. 

2. It is evident from the findings of the 
present study that children will reveal a 
knowledge of more words if external 
stimuli to recall arc either provided or 
taken advantage of. 

Children will reveal a greater number 
of words if their attention is called to 
common areas of experience, such as home, 
school, church, farm, city, and circus. The 
present study stimulated the recall of a 
g-ter number of words than revealed by 
the free-association study alone. It is rea- 
sonable to believe that children would re- 
veal even larger vocabularies if they were 
stimulated by a greater number of com- 
mon areas of experience. 

Children will also reveal a greater num- 
er o words if they arc given an oppor- 
tunity to write their lists during different 
seasons of the year — autumn, winter, 
spring, summer. 

The total vocabulary of all children will 
„ *° und kiss" Ihan it is thought to be at 
present if ,he children to be tested are 
S ™ va rious locations in the 
rates and from communities of 
varymg socioeconomic conditions. 

H „ . . rec '0* s ociation method alone 
reveal ft. ? lVC chl, d rc| r thc opportunity to 
n ?L ,C r U ' VOC3bula "“- Buckingham 

word,! um und onl >' different 

words for children of Grades II-VI in their 

bincd TT" Study - Tht writer com- 
stimuli fre '‘ associati °n study with a 
dMer S ' Udy a " d f °™d 10,036 

increnf , 1S ^most a 50 per cent 

a ssS o rmeth„d W ° rdSfOUndby ’ h ' fe - 

4. Seashore asserts that - 
mates ... l tnat the common esti- 

S““t rs ;^ h “' and 

10 Der r»*n. c ! re ^ rec l ue ntly less than 

loZ*Z°l?'- trUe SiZC as cst5matcd 

sample li st tak " , ;' ,ns of a representative 
tionarire c t ^ rom unabridged die- 
tronar.es. Seashore made this assertion 
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Healthy meanings arc those which fall 
in the denotative class and the informative 
aspect of the connotativc class. From the 
statements of these meanings we arc able 
to draw our most universally valid infer- 
ences, ami admittedly the purpose of learn- 
ing is to get data which allow us to live 
in and manipulate our enviroment as effi- 
ciently as possible. The mark of the neu- 
rotic and the maladjusted person is his 
inefficiency in manipulating his environ- 
ment. He consistently behaves in such a 
way as to thwart his own wants and de- 
sires relative to his environment. Only 
valid inferences help him to take realistic 
cognizance of his environment. 

When we deal, however, with denota- 
tive and informative connotative meanings 
we must remember that these are abstrac- 
tions. They are statements about the ref- 
erent but none of them takes into con- 
sideration all the characteristics of the ref- 
erent. Each statement deals with only part 
of the characteristics of the referent and is 
therefore misleading in one sense or an- 
other. The ideal situation is to teach the 
child to be conscious always of the fact 
that meanings are abstractions and there- 
fore deal with only a part of the object or 
referent. 

HOW CHILDREN LEARN WORD 
MEANINGS 

Ordinarily none of the preceding distinc- 
tions will take place in the teacher’s think- 
ing. Indiscriminately the child is taught 
denotation, affective connotation, and in- 
formative connotation. Sometimes we find 
that the teacher teaches the most intense 
affective connotations absolutely uncon- 
sciously. These may range through the 
erotic to warm likes, disgusts, mild dis- 
approval to anger, hate, and through fear 
to extreme fright. The teacher need not ex- 
press these meanings in words to teach 
■them. The child takes his cues from over- 
tones in factual words (not pertaining to 
these affects or emotions), tonal volume, 
stance, bodily tension (muscular), changes 


of tempo, motion of the hands and body, 
unconscious facial expression, and the like. 
The child unconsciously learns the teach- 
er’s affective connotations from these cues 
by a well known psychological process 
called empathy. 

Let us imagine now what might happen 
as the result of Miss Brown, a confirmed 
dog lover teaching first grade. Her affec- 
tive connotations relative to the word 
“dog” are taught to her pupils, either by 
direct statement, or by cmpathic proc- 
esses, or both. The child who has little or 
no experience with dogs accepts her ideas 
and subsequently is bitten by a vicious 
dog. In another classroom in the same 
school. Miss Jones, with a lifelong fear of 
dogs, teaches another first grade class. By 
the same process some of her children who 
have little experience with dogs develop an 
unreasonable fear of dogs. As if this were 
not enough, two small boys, one from 
each class, meet on the playground at 
recess, start discussing dogs and get into a 
violent fight because one holds that dogs 
are friendly and the other, that they are 
dangerous. Extend this to other words and 
age levels and we can soon see that dan- 
gerous situations, disagreements, and poor 
adjustment may develop when inexperi- 
enced children are taught affective con- 
notations. 

It is obvious that affective connotations 
are mostly ideas of meaning about a word 
which are purely personal, obviously emo- 
tional, and may be in conflict with what 
everyone else believes is the meaning of 
the word. Furthermore, these connotations 
may lead to completely invalid reasoning. 

Such affective connotation may at times 
be partially offset by denotation and in- 
formative connotation. Let us suppose that 
because the teacher thinks the children all 
know the meaning of the word in ques- 
tion, she neglects to give any definitions or 
meanings. Some of the children are not 
sure or others do not know the meaning 
of the word. They must get the meaning 
from context and from the affective con- 



teaching reading, which was based on the 
mechanical analysis of words as the pri- 
mary instructional basis, brought forth a 
reaction toward word analysis in any 
form. The analysis of word meanings has 
suffered from this reaction and children’s 
ability to understand word meanings has 
suffered from this feeling that most ana- 
lytical activities related to words was to be 
postponed or omitted from the educational 
structure. 

PROBLEM 

The authors feel that this tendency to 
S Ight the analytical activities in the early 
stages of reading is contributing to a weak- 
ness on the part of children to understand 
and relationships to 

reality. They feel that the weakness is the 

nm“ h°V h l' C,ldCnC y Machers ‘° 2 P‘ 
proach all phases of reading through the 

whole method and in so doing, to elimi- 

theYre' 7 ' d ' d ? nalyticaI "Pences in 

t^area ofmeanmgin the eady reading 

The ascertainment of the _r 

words for the beginning reader is a direct 
function of his apperceptive background 
Such apperception, vary with childfen and 
■n many instances need enrichment 
enrichment can be accomplished only 
of Z tvrr CrCa tT ° f a " ttnderstanding 

and th f 7 u° f ‘ hc mca "‘"g »f language 
and through the creation of a new empha- 
sis for its presentation to children during 
their early reading experiences. B 

TYPES OF WORD MEANINGS 

The meaning of a word may be broken 
down for convenience’ sake into two dif- 
ferent types. There is the denotative mean, 
mg and the connotativc meaning. The con 
notatiyc meaning has two different aspects 
the informative and the affective. 

The denotative meaning is concerned 
with the object that the word names. This 
object is called the referent. Let us con- 
sidcr the word ‘‘dog.’* The object or ref- 
erent of the word “dog” is any and all of 
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the familiar animals we know so inti- 
mately as pets, see on the street, and in 
our gardens, to which wc apply this term. 
The denotative meaning then covers all of 
the characteristics of all of the dogs which 
exist, have ever existed, or ever will exist. 
The denotative meaning is, as we can sec, 
an abstraction and refers to no real dog in 
existence. We can refer to real dogs by 
names such as Mr. Jones’ dog, Rover, or 
Mr. Smith’s dog, Fido. Here the referent 
rs one certain dog, that is, Rover or Fido. 

e should remember, however, that wc 
cannot say the object or the referent, we 
“ n on| y !a y iht word ’’dog," "Fido," or 
user, which stand for the referent. 

, '. he foregoing wc might draw the 
conclusions that "dog" is an abstract term 
an 0 g Fido" is a concrete- term, but 
range y, all words or terms are abstract, 
his fact has been presented by A. Korzyb- 

!l’r” l'e b0 ? k ' **«« Sanity. The 

I . o this fact is too complex to go into 
here but a short, concise, layman's lenion 

H-v ^ 7? dlscuss i°n appears in S. I. 
Hayakawa s Language in Action. 
Connotations of a word or term are 

■•d 5 'g" c '’ a " . ,hat 

"•° a "ing 0 |arrils a m m '- T, ' C “ n "“ a "' 
formative alpect oTthe Thc 

ine of . , ?. hc conn °tative mean- 

m^ S e .r rd d °H ,, «rries such state- 

-ocaXsa’-rr/’" qMdr “ P ' d ” 

The affprti domesticated animal.” 

meaning “ nfl0,ativ ' 

statements as “a I- ■ d g Carry SUch 

friendly animal," “ a 

man’s best friend ’’ „ - y an,maI ’ 

Asweea„see,"e;= a ff ect an0,SyanimaI ” 

d enr' 1 SC atiectlve connotations 


depend entirely orab c . onnotatio ™ 

emotional feeliL ' nt,rel l'. ° n thc 

about or saying fhe°word “dog!” 



GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH WORDS 

SUMMARY 

The “whole” method of teaching read- 
ing has led us to overlook the value of the 
analytic approach to the teaching of read- 
ing in its early stages. The analysis of the 
meaning of words and the presentation 
of those meanings within the structure of 
the experience unit are important con- 
tributions to the language proficiency and 
the mental health of the children. The 
planning of a unit must include as one of 
its most important phases research, on the 
part of the teacher, relative to the meaning 
of the words which will be introduced. A 
recapitulation and discussion of the mean- 
ings of these words following the unit, in 
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which the denotative and connotative in- 
formative meanings arc separated from 
the connotative affective meanings, will 
help the child to clarify his thinking rela- 
tive to the words with which he has been 
working. Such clarifications help children 
to deal more effectively with the environ- 
ment and in so doing, tend to improve 
language proficiency and to make a signifi- 
cant contribution toward mental health. 
Such clarification of the meanings of words 
will provide children with valid appercep- 
tions and functional intellectual data which 
will facilitate and foster more adequate 
relationships with the realities of the en- 
vironment. 
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Getting Acquainted with Words* 

Gertrude Hildreth 


Reading is largely a matter of respond- 
ing with split-second speed to the precise 
meanings of words in sentences. The more 
words you recognize instantly, the wider 
your span of recognition and the more 
efficiently you read. How many words 
have you in your reading stock-pile? How 
did you gain all this knowledge? How 
can one’s reading vocabulary be increased? 
All these questions are pertinent to read- 
ing instruction all the way from first grade 
to college. 

LEARNING PRINCIPLES 

A number of important learning prin- 
ciples apply to the development of word 
mastery in reading. 

• The Reading Teacher, VIII (December, 1954), 
95-99. 


1. In teaching reading, always remem- 
ber the purpose for which children are 
learning words, that is, to get accurate 
meanings from sentences whether reading 
orally or to one’s self. All practice and 
drill for building basic word-recognition 
skills should be directed toward this end. 

2. Learning words is all bound up with 
the life and experiences, the wishes, goals 
and purposes of the individual learner. 
A word will be easier to learn if it repre- 
sents something the child knows and 
enjoys. A word may be difficult merely be- 
cause it recalls something emotionally dis- 
turbing. 

3. Reading is a language activity, first, 
last, and all the time. Problems of word 
recognition are all tied up with children’s 
use of words in conversation. Their grasp 
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notation which the teacher rejects in her 
behavior through the process of empathy 
whenever the word is used. At best, mean- 
ing drawn from context is partial and all 
too often misleading. This, coupled with 
the affective connotations the child picks 
up, gives him a biased meaning of the 
word or an absolutely invalid meaning. 


TUB READING TEACHER'S READER 


THE TEACHING OF WORD MEANING 
The indications are that we should not 
teach children affective connotations of 
words But how are we to escape this 
since they seem to be so deeply imbedded 
in the emotional processes of the teacher? 

teaeV T ^ atcom P I “lt«i primarily by 
eachmg decisively and clearly the denota 

mean" T ^ mf ° rmati '' a eonnotative 

meamng „£ thc word _ Such instruct;on 

anv Iffe", m ° St ““ hc ‘ P S™' 1 ? 10 offset 
any affective connotations thc teacher may 
express unconsciously. Such a nm ^ 
may be carried ou, by the teacher by pi™ 
mug previous to the introduction of an 
experience unit, with the aid of the die 
tionary and an idea of the referent as to 
just what denotative meanings are’ to h 
taught. In addition, reference books Lh 
as the encyclopedia, standard school 
and material, published specifically £ 
unit reference will present a rfrj Z 
of just what informative connotative^eal' 
“f arc ta taught. Naturally ’these 
meanings are best tanght, throcgH the 
medium of the experience unit, but in 
some instances we may find ,ha, 
loose ends are left when a unit has ZZ 
completed These must be tied up in dis- 
cussion which evokes and unifies all 1 
pects of both the denotative and informa- 
uve eonnotative meanings of the word. On 
the other hand, we may find the experi- 
ence unit presents affective eonnotative 
meanings quite blatantly without an an 
parent way to circumscribe it. As an ex 
ample, let us assume that a first grade 
experience unit on pets presents our mythi- 
cal "dog" as man's best friend. What hap- 
pens if he bites? If the unit can catty the 


meaning load we should present him as 
of dual aspect, we should bring out the bit- 
ing aspects of the personality he is. That 
is, in some eases he bites, in others, he 
wags his tail. If the experience unit can’t 
rarry the meaning load, "dog" becomes 
thc subject of a post mortem unifying dis- 
cussion of our experience unit. Such an 
exposition offsets the onesidedness of most 
affective connotations and gives it a multi- 
valued perspective rather than a onesided 
perspective. 

Such a process, which makes clear the 
various aspects of the meaning of a word or 
term y calling for definitions during the 
planning phase of the unit, may help the 
teacher to understand and rid herself of 
certain affective connotations in which she 
e id es, or instance, the sorting out of 
meanings mto denotative, informative con- 
a nt, and affective eonnotative cate- 
m hdp . h ' r ,0 und =rstand that the 
g sv o ites is only one of many dogs. 

a„d"h “ "? nKKSMiI y a rule for dogs, 
and h d nM ca|1 fM ^ emot . oi f aI 

ZnZZl word "dog” is 

unII'% aU,h0r . S f "‘ that thc Planning of 
inform f xpencncc toward denotative and 

"formative eonnotative meanings, plus 

meaiZ “ ° n ,hc ™*"tandin/ of 
meamngs Will not only facilitate the child's 

but lo°wffl ,n h k E ,' 0 S Cal ' y 3nd realistically, 
skillt: rr. P to ac ffuire reading 

i. wiuTcm,T Sily ' ThCy W "-at 

which ar ’ l ° prevent rca ding problems 

tocf m :;: h ,n r rt . rclated * £ s-mh* 

lack of Written symbols because of 

rr tanding of mea «‘'ngs. They 


havp f„„ a 1 LdnQln g of meanin: 

Cmphasi ‘ of the meaning 


of exnprtVn , pnasis the meaning 
t ion of h . " Md W ° rds and *<= “tree 
are imDn , connotations of words 
m o«reo m “ Wpi "K children 

tber feel tj, , r ' adln £ Problems. They fur- 
and informative ' ‘“ching of denotative 
give ST' con notative meanings will 
dml with ,h ' n '"’ ,00ls ™th which to 

deal with their environment effectively. 
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be false to assume that if words are once 
pronounced they must forever after be 
orally articulated in the course of reading. 
Even an eight-year-old soon catches on to 
the idea that talking out loud while read- 
ing is slow stuff. If you want to get on 
with this exciting story, better look ahead 
faster and not take time to say every part 
of every word. A little later he becomes 
more and more proficient at guessing 
words from context, so that what was 
originally a crutch (the pronouncing) can 
now be discarded. However, during these 
transition stages much depends upon how 
the teacher manages the process, what sorts 
of materials are used, how much follow-up 
checking is done, and so on. If the new 
and hard words come too fast, of course, 
no child short of a genius could make the 
shift to more effective use of context clues. 

LEARNING TO RECOGNIZE WORDS 
IN CONTEXT READING 

The “Look and Say” context approach 
to word recognition is recommended for 
a number of reasons: 

1. The words are always met in a mean- 
ingful setting which insures understanding 
of the meaning each word is intended to 
have in this particular sentence. Otherwise 
words other than these would compose the 
sentence. 

2. A linkage is possible with the child's 
own spoken, conversational language. 

3. Ultimately this is the way the child 
must read. The sooner he begins establish- 
ing the particular combination of habits 
be will need as a mature reader, the more 
capable be will be in the end. Adage No. 
1 of the jvtvchology of learning is that 
~\\t learn what wc practice and in the 
ssay wc practice it.’* If I learn word* on 
can!* or in a vertical column that’s the 
way I’ll know them 1 <m. 

Whs i* it raster to recognize words in 
reading conrrtt than separately, c.g- on a 
Pa di card or in a vertical row? Why, 
simply because the surrounding familiar 
wntdt ivjpp'y clues, u% meaning. One word 


alongside another greatly enhances the 
chance of a correct guess at either. I’m 
reading along about “jumping over an old 
fence.” Next time I come to “Jumped over 
old” in this story my best guess at the next 
word is “fence.” How easily a child can 
remember bear, rabbit, rooster in a funny 
story, especially one that is illuminated 
with humorous pictures. 

Consider the contrast between trying 
to learn a stock of words in (a) context 
and (b) in columns, for example: 

(a) What fun to play in the snow. 

We will play snow ball. 

We will ma\e a snow man. 

How funny you look, old snowman ( 

(b) play how make 

man look «’/// 

old the fun 

Strange as it seems, the individual words 
even look different out of context than in- 
side the sentence. That’s the way the mind 
works in this realm of visual perception. 

There is mounting evidence that of 100 
words at the chifd’s level of understand- 
ing, 70-85 per cent of these words could 
be recalled after a few exposures with 
good “look and say” sentences; whereas, 
probably not more than 20-30 per cent 
could be retained when taught as “sepa- 
rates.” Better just go ahead and say the 
words as you do in talking, “We will make 
a snowman.” But won’t the slow learner 
benefit more from the single word, mo- 
nadic approach? No, because he has some 
intelligence and can learn by thinking, too. 

For building reading vocabulary the 
best advice it to go right ahead and read 
and read without spending too much time 
on preliminary or accessory activity, hut 
with the sympathetic aid of the teacher 
always at hand. The pupil should try to 
get the new word from the context if he 
can, then Hc*» more apt to rrrall it net* 
time. 

Herr’* one small peir.t that seem* to 
l.nr escaped rjftkt. \Wfd» dmdrd it the 
c«J <4 a !-r>e cflrt d;£euhin lot thJJrrn 
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of word meaning is linked with their 
understanding of these same words in their 
own spoken sentences. If we forget this in 
teaching, even for one reading period, 
failure may result because difficulties in 
learning are proportionate to the "dis- 
tance” between the child's language and 
that of his reading text. It is a safe con- 
jecture that children know and understand 
no more of their native tongue than they 
can actually sfea\ themselves. We should 
cep this fact in mind when acquainting 
children with dieir reading words. In all 
tody of reading problem cases, explore 
thoroughly *e child's use and compre- 
hension of h,s language. In the lacks found 
a" sT tbe c 't- to his disability. 

4 . Words are easier for a child to learn 
and remember if he can get the p ecYse 
meaning , n mind so that ^ P 

S 11 ’“-<-5 

now become attached to th J mult 

C y t cse printed symbols will “speak” 
to us just as surelv as n„r „ P K 

friends do. The va!Ls par, 3^0^ 

ess are storing up visual it™ ■ PTO " 

the word form g „LiT.he m Sr A 0 

ora! response and to other clues u ch a 
pictures, catching clues to the new or f„ r 

aids LEARNING 

Pronouncing reinforces the conditioning 
process helps to impress words on 
mind, because our first associations with 
these same words are oral. If the child uses 
the word naturally in talking, hears the 
word pronounced as he looks at it, pref- 


THE READING TEACHER'S READER 

erably with an interesting picture along* 
side, then says the word to himself, with 
a few repetitions, he should know the 
word. There is evidence that a child can 
recall words he has used in conversation 
and can pronounce them more easily than 
those he has merely seen the same num- 
ber of times. Forming these clang-associa- 
tions (Klang-gcstal ten as the Germans call 
them) is invaluable in stocking the child’s 
word bank. How strengthening and 
heartening it must be for a child to hear 
his own voice or that of the teacher using 
these strange new words in a perfectly 
natura way. This principle of approach to 
words through pronunciation applies both 
to short, common words, as well as to the 
polysyllabic ones. 

Pronouncing a word while looking at 
he pruned form;, the first step in learn- 
mg o recognize the word later from visual 
of rb -<7 ° nC ' -^ tCr a number of repetitions 
t this association a glance at the word rc- 

in? p" 1 ””'"? ' vithout noticeable vocal- 
to a?] ronou " ci "S a word forces attention 
decided^ ° f ^ W ° rd in ^cession, * 

fusion j “ ' he ^ ,scr i m mation of con- 
iusing word pairs. 

no^cTngATSs r^ V R mafi ' ° f word 'P r °- 

Word-nmn • • n ^ bt on ,nt0 sounding, 
tified with U < C,at !? n finaIly bccomcs iden- 
difficul 4 ,° U " dmg for duo ,0 new, 
year-old nd]o ."f words. Even a seven- 

:o,i sh : ft ;„ nou8h to - that 

chick chair A ;j ftCn re P cate d, such as 
With the sameY • ' h °°- ch °°. all begin 
from the teaYher ", - OUnd ' W !‘ h llcl P 
cations he hi- m akmg these identifi- 
es Lo un H^ m ° rc a » d more dex- 
Here's the hY -" 8 • b ‘ S ” w ° rds for himself. 

•he au d t^-f im 'im ic Phonies, 
fact, this is the nnl ^ P rinc ‘P ,e * In 
safely transfer 7 approach that will 
ninon of „et a : d T OStChU,l ""“ recog- 

But won’r n f0rg0tten words - 

the habit each word form 

r u ' mgr " hich * 

slow process ? Nor 8 ^ CXercise and a 
F S> Not necessarily. It would 
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begins to increase more rapidly. The child 
who depends on visual clues alone will 
make numerous errors because of confus- 
ing words that look alike on first glance. 
The mature reader confines sounding 
largely to the foreparts of words, but 
when he meets difficulties, finds he has 
guessed wrong, he backtracks and explores 
the whole word. The children’s sounding 
experience should be confined to total, 
meaningful words; and should be prac- 
ticed daily in “look and say." 

Will tracing help? You can now answer 
this question for yourself. Definitely “yes” 
if it means always pronouncing the word 
before and after tracing, always working 
with words that are meaningful because 
the child knows them orally, to begin 
with, and always trying to read the traced 
words immediately in “look and say” con- 
text. Otherwise this activity is just tracing, 
not good for anything but “learning to 
trace.” 

In all reading activities encourage the 


child's own eff on 150 per cent. Never give 
help ahead of the time it is needed, nor 
give more help than needed. Respect the 
child’s request, “Don’t help me. I can get 
it, I want to guess it myself.” Why de- 
prive him of a little fun and a valuable 
learning experience? The young mother 
who insists on feeding the child because 
he’s messy when he could feed him- 
self, is making the same mistake as the 
reading teacher who is afraid the child 
“might make a mistake.” Give the pupil 
time to recall a word. It may recur to 
him after a moment’s reflection, and he is 
strengthened for knowing the word for 
sure next time. 

These children in our school have lively 
intelligence, at every turn they demonstrate 
that they can learn, they are eager to ex- 
periment, they like to puzzle things out. 
If they find they can get some sense out of 
the activity because they see the meaning 
in it, they will keep right on learning, and 
no one can stop them. 
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Vocabulary Building* 

Mary Meighen 


It has been said that language is caught 
not taught. Children’s literary powers are 
influenced by the teacher’s example — her 
correct speech, natural pleasing voice, clear 
enunciation, and fluent, flexible vocabu- 
lary. 

• The Grade Teacher, LXX1 (February, 1954), 
58-59. 


The school program provides a variety 
of activities which will build up the child’s 
vocabulary: 


excursions 


experiments 
dramatization 
educational films 
playground experiences 


use of maps — globes 


pictures 
discussions 
victrola records 
exhibits 
pets 
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that those of us who are mature readers 
might not suspect. Wouldn’t it be a fine 
thing (though not most economical for the 
publishers) to print all sentences for chif- 
dren through the third grade, and even 
higher for the slow learners, without any 
broken words at the ends of the lines, even 
though this means coming out with lines 

be the T eng ' h ° n = m ° St Pages ’ Wh ° ' vil1 
be the first to try it? 

r ,. eml " d ourselves at this point 
that these first look and say” experiences 
with reading vocabulary should underscore 

impart of the phrase; they should! 

o™ ,10 harmony with the ideas about 
readin P ™ c,atlon g'«n above. Yes 

As somcone^hai said, l even n breat^fi cad * ng t 

=s;;^ 

fororalaudi „ re'd S" g W “ cbi '% 

because artic^C^T"’ 

route to mature indewJl . dlrect 
iug- Before 

sation based on the text- 7 , haVC conv 'r- 

^ the imellige„ce he has d 
guessing at each new word with ah’!! 
per cent of accuracy. h a h, B h 


ON TO WORD MASTERY 

leaX'^n^es^SS^ 

ease, and pleasure in , he task ih .",',’ 
must meet his new word friends’ repeal v 
in varied context. Otherwise he h, i 
memorized, and may cven d " u* ^7 
upside dowiL Do not midemnimate^thc 

wTrnirjta^crir^ 

words. The children themselves will'm^' 
age to get plenty of rehearsal if the ri Z 
material is put m their way. * 


Some hints for getting the hard words: 
suggest to the pupil, “Look at the picture. 
What do you think the word would be?” 
Ask questions that direct thinking; “What 
was the rabbit talking about? Where did 
Mr. Froggic live?" etc. 

Check each child’s knowledge of every 
new word in the text, day by day, to make 
sure that he has learned each word thor- 
oughly. Every commonly-used word passed 
over only partly loarncd must be paid for 
atcr m stumbling, hesitating inaccuracy. 
However, remember that one day a child 
may know a word, the next day he may 
hr’ hlS . , IS " ot necessarily a sign that 
is stop, . It happens to all of us getting 
d “ "T 1 “ skill! ’ Mab e a note of 
bnrh V ‘ 0r s nussed and review them later 

the d" a,ld ° Ut ° f C ° ntCXt ’ Wa ' ab out for 
•he demon words: also, when, for, before. 

represent^ 1 ’' ? re rclati “nal words 

that eh’/t 05 abstract, ’°ns. It is notorious 
•hat chtldren and abstractions don’t mix 

as AoiLh 1 -” ' VMy new ' vord b e treated 
fish is hd,“ r'' “ brand i«m? Eng- 

load, livestock “'E"'’ ' V ° rdS ’ '' S ” "a 
twentv fi,. nt * ia h mountainside; and 

abuTJ; v r m PC a “** ° r more of cm vo- 

^mmon base torms^ d ? rived fr ° m 
cooker rnnl, mS ’ e ’^’’ coo K‘ cooking, 

capable able, unable, disabled, 

thfnkitg -r "? pup!ls “> d ° «™ 

•o •hesewmd h r “ Wbe " tb ' 7 “ rae 

•he general:, E " co “ ra g= them to do all 
readfng ,,Z ‘ ng P«nbly can while 

a word-by-w^H g 'fi “ cb ' ld is bound to bc 
This is ev.-de„ C e of^ g "T oi nd"g reader, 
is only at the tnrUf U ° d sense because be 
around fearlessi^^h F Statc * ^ et bim toddle 
a " db n 1 .s^ b ”^ n b )'nnd watch), 

WMAT ABOUT SOUND, NG.» 

nundation onimf™-'"? th ' natural P ro ' 

experience. Mom atd n ' l00kand Sa7 ” 
be needed as the nunVh”' S ° und, "g wil1 
umber of new words 
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pack of wolves, drove of cattle, shoal 
of fish. 

12. Collections or Quantities 

bunch of flowers, heap of stones, bundle 
of clothes, sheaf of wheat, stack of hay, 
drift of snow, dozen of eggs, set of 
dishes, batch of bread. 

VOCABULARY SEATWORK 

Exercise I. There are many sound 
and action words which are especially fit- 
ting to nature and the out-of-doors. 

From the following list of words decide 
which you will place in the blank in each 
sentence given below. Do not copy the 
sentences. Then write the correct word 
for each sentence after the number of the 
sentence on your paper. 


1. pattered 

11. swayed 

2. rustled 

12. sparkled 

3. crackled 

13. fluttered 

4. nodded 

14. rushed 

5. gurgled 

15. crunched 

6. echoed 

16. dashed 

7. raged 

17. lapped 

8. scudded 

18. crashed 

9. rumbled 

19. sank 

10. trickled 

20. whistled 

1. The snow 

under our feet. 

2. The water of the little lake on 

the sandy beach. 


3. The burning branches in the 

campfire. 


4. The huge tree 

to the ground. 

5. The wind 

through the trees. 

6. The snowflakes 

to the ground. 

7. The gentle rain on the dry 

leaves. 


8. The brook 

- over the stones. 

9. The dry leaves . 

in the wind. 

10. The children’s 

voices in the 

hills. 


11. The waves 

- against the rocks. 

12. The slender trees in the high 

wind. 


13. The storm 

_all day. 

14. The cloud 

- across the sky. 

15. The thunder 

through the valley. 


16. The tiny stream . through the 

rocks. 

17. The torrent through the gorge. 

18. The sun in the early sunshine. 

19. The dew in the early sunshine. 

20. The flowers in the breeze. 

List other words which show the move- 
ment of water, wind, snow, clouds. 

Exercise II. In all lines of work there 
are people who are in charge of projects 
or groups of workers. 

Can you match the names of the direc- 
tors in Column I to the name of the group, 
the activity, or the project in Column II? 

I II 

1. captain a. newspaper 

2. manager b. orchestra 

3. commander c. football team 

4. president d. bank 

5. director e. army 

6. chairman f. fire department 

7. judge g. mill 

8. chief h. court of law 

9. coach i. department in a 

10. conductor store 

11. editor-in-chief j. committee 

k. college 

Exercise III. The child contacts 
many words which 3re used to denote the 
passing of time, such as, years, a little 
while, a long time, long long ago. Atten- 
tion given to some of these words will be 
of definite help to the child in his reading. 

Number your papers from 1 to 16 to 
correspond to the numbers of the sen- 
tences below. Do not copy the sentences. 
Look over the following list of words care- 
fully. Select a word which you think best 
completes each sentence. Then write each 
word after the number of the sentence on 
your paper. 

1. a long long 5. by and by 

time ago 6. at once 

2. season 7. a long time 

3. nights 8. yesterday 

4. soon 9. all night 
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The teacher who gives attention to the 
following points will build up the vocabu- 
lary of the children in her group: 

1. Build up a stimulating atmosphere 
which coincides with the child's in- 
terests and challenges his thinking. 

2. Provide flexible instruction for differ- 
cntiated groups. 

3. Emphasize the meaning of vocabulary 
through wide reading. 

4- Give attention to the following steps 
thc development of a new word- 

hearing, seeing, saying, using. 

S rCadmg maKria,s fit “d to the 
, ™, d s ln terests and ability. 

t0 unusual words in 
poems and stories. 

' fmdv iod "I"™ WOrds "ature 
study and other interests. 

£?£l~^' hUd '° 

today. C ° mmUn ' t ^ Ch5!I started 

!“' hts'o^peTener" 

' challenge chMrt'f"* 
words. acqm rc new 

ferInt C plafe7of words: “ dif ‘ 

1. Associate Words 

b-) Fall, falling leaves, frost, shorter 
days, lower temperature, warmer clothes. 


- nunuilll, 


* i.m.nr.A a jscvuicjv 


2. Gay or Happy Words 
joyful, pleasant, smiling, cheerful, U „ h . 
tng, jovial, jolly, merry, festive, joking. 

3. Noisy Words 

bang clang, shrill, scream, cry, call 
whistle, stamp, clap, crash. 


4. Complimentary Words 

pleasant, good-natured, attractive, gen- 
erous, helpful, kind, ambitious, thought- 
ful. graceful. 

5. Words to Describe Foods 

baked, steamed, boiled, fried, cool, hot, 
delicious, juicy, fresh, stale, well-cooked, 
sour, sweet, tart, bitter. 

6. Quiet Words 

softly, silently, still, dim, quiet, restful, 
s eepy, speechless, calm, peaceful, un- 
disturbed. 

7. Synonyms 

Synonyms for die word funny (mean- 
ing amusing), amusing, humorous, en- 
tertaining, laughable, comical.' 

Anonyms for the word funny (mean- 
>ng queer), strange, uncommon, weird, 

° ’ Unu sual, unique, queer, peculiar, 
curious. 

8 ' J V ° rds Havin S Multiple Meanings 
Like thc word set: 

T° tel a hen. 

The doctor tett a bone. 

To set out on a journey. 

To set a clock. 

To set type. 


To 


sn an upright position. 


--- .... ujjiigni po 
The setting f or a play. 

A set of dishes. 

9. Opposites 
helpful — hel plc ss 
kind — unkind 
agreeable— disagreeable 
long — short 

resident— nonresident 

sanitary unsanitary 

that XT' 10 *, to P fcfix « an d suffixes 
">« change the meaning of words. 

^ creif * Mcan ‘ n ® Groups of People 

»udiTOS,° U ga„ P e" >, ' l Sq “ ad ' con ’ m!tKe ' 

^oop, confute S ’ , , * con grcgation, 

pers thrrtn S ’ C ub > host, mob, shop- 

team, pass tr pany ’ piayers> tr ‘ be « 
school , P ' n8ers - orchestra, band, 

• I ’ lon > guests, crowd, convention. 

“• Grou P s of Animals 
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ing is necessarily equivalent to experience. 
Much experience — much meaning; little 
experience, little meaning. And since words 
arc symbols for meaning, words must be 
symbols for experience. The more experi- 
ence one has had, the more word meaning 
he has; the less experience one has had, the 
less word meaning he has. According to 
this view, the only way to expand vocabu- 
lary is to expand experience. It believes 
that the function of the school is to ex- 
pand experience, and that along with this 
expanding experience, vocabulary is ex- 
panded naturally and inevitably. 

Thus stated, the two views seem very 
far apart: according to the traditional view, 
vocabulary is learned from people, from 
reading, from the dictionary; according to 
the more recent view, vocabulary is built 
up by the individual’s experience only. But 
having stated this apparent opposition, we 
can now begin to consider how both of 
the two views are true in greater or less 
degree, and how they are interrelated. 

EXPANDING VOCABULARY WITHOUT 
INCREASING MEANINGS 

We should begin by admitting that a 
great deal of our “vocabulary building” in 
school actually amounts to expanding the 
child’s vocabulary without increasing his 
meanings. For instance, we can tell a stu- 
dent that the front end of a boat is called 
the bow, and the rear end is called the 
stern . He now has two new words, but his 
stock of meaning is not increased. He still 
thinks “front end of a boat" or “rear end 
of a boat,” but now he has new symbols 
for this old meaning. The student has, 
however, benefited to the extent that, in 
each case, he now has one word in place 
of five words, and he may use this shorter 
way of thinking or of expressing himself. 

Similarly, if we tell the student, or a dic- 
tionary tells him, that nutrition or sus- 
tenance means food, he again Aar expanded 
his vocabulary but without expanding 
meaning. It is just a case of “new word for 
old word.” This kind of expanding of 


vocabulary can well be called “synonyms 
without distinction.” New words are given 
for old meanings, and the student has not 
increased his stock of meaning at all. Of 
course, he has been benefited, for he can 
now “understand” these new words when 
he hears or reads them. That is, he gets 
some meaning instead of no meaning, but 
it is the old meaning already attached to 
a known word. 

NEW MEANINGS FROM OLD 

Teachers and dictionaries and glossaries 
often give these “synonyms without dis- 
tinction” just because they are in a hurry 
or because there is no time to go further. 
But the good teacher always tries, if she 
can, to show the distinction between new 
and old. She can say that nutrition means 
“food that builds the body,” and that sus- 
tenance means “food that sustains life” 
or a more expanded explanation of these 
same ideas. These are “synonyms with dis- 
tinction.” 

Pointing out the distinction between 
synonyms is the same process as “explain- 
ing” the meaning of new words. For in- 
stance, one may say a seascape is a “view 
of the sea,” leaving it a matter of bare 
“new word for old word.” But when one 
adds that the word compares with land- 
scape, which is a “view of the land,” one 
has explained, and added something new. 
One has “put two and two together.” As 
the slogan says, something new has been 
added. This newness is a relationship 
which was not seen before. And any new- 
ness is new experience; hence this is a new 
experience for the student. It is new mean- 
ing made from the interrelationships of 
old meanings. 

It is probably true that the largest part 
of our present educational process is this 
making of new meanings from old. The 
student brings to school meanings which 
correspond with his experiences at home, 
in the community, and in previous years 
of school. With those meanings, he listens 
to what we say or he reads the books as- 
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Obviously, the purpose of the audio- 
visual program is to give new experiences 
so that children will get new meanings. It 
is most unfortunate therefore that the 
audio-visual movement has not been given 
its logical place. It is still a sort of step- 
child, thought of as a sort of nice supple- 
ment to school work but not of too great 
importance. It is of vital importance, how- 
ever, and it can be made so by a certain 
type of planning that has been neglected. 

To use the audio-visual program to its 
fullest in every subject at every level, the 
first step is to list the concepts or word 
meanings we want the children to acquire 
at that level. Then let us go through the 
list of concepts, each represented, of course, 
by a word, and see what new experiences 
a real comprehension of the word requires . 
Then see how that experience can be 
planned for by the school. It is as simple 
as that. It will be found that some words 
can be given meaning by pictures. Let us 
accumulate those pictures. Others need the 
seeing or handling of objects. Let the 
teacher set all persons in a search for those 
objects. This may mean the real objects or 
models. For instance, a Chinese junk can 
be got in miniature form that will show all 
of the characteristics of that kind of ship 
(but it must include the figure of a man to 
show size). Other words require hearing, 
and the teacher may give the hearing ex- 
periences or collect phonograph records 
that will do so. Other words require do- 
ing, and the plan can be made for the 
children actually to carry out some activity 
for this purpose. The essence of this sug- 
gestion is that “meaning from new experi- 
ence” be planned for and be made a posi- 
tive, necessary part of the program. 

The actual use of audio-visual aids is 
often quite different. The special depart- 
ment or the teacher casts about for some 
materials or activities that are related to 
the course. These may or may not fit the 
vocabulary development demanded by the 
course. Usually they give invaluable aid, 
but they also leave great gaps in providing 


meanings for the needed vocabulary of the 
subject. And because audio-visual aids are 
not specifically tied to vocabulary develop- 
ment, all persons concerned are likely to 
think of them as a luxury, as a kind of 
extra. But they are not an extra or a sup- 
plement. They are the essence of the 
course, so far as meaning vocabulary is 
concerned. 

Of course, all sorts of related audio- 
visual aids should be used in every course, 
over and above those required for the spe- 
cific vocabulary. Audio-visual aids add 
much to interest. They give much informa- 
tion not listed in the textbook or in the 
outline of a course. They expand meaning 
vocabulary beyond the list any teacher 
might make. The criticism we have made 
of the usual audio-visual program is not to 
limit its present method of use, but to add 
to that method by a careful inventory of 
just what experiences are demanded by 
the meanings we want the children to 
have. 

One kind of new experience which has 
special interest to language teachers has 
often been neglected; that is "performance 
experiences” or “doing things” instead of 
talking about them. For instance, we talk 
a great deal about children "learning how 
to write,” but do we plan that writing as 
real experience? We often make it seem 
a sort of stunt at which some are good and 
some are not. Why not definitely think of 
writing as experience? What kinds of 
writing experience will help children un- 
derstand what writing is and how it fits 
into life? We can begin, of course, by say- 
ing that all children need experience at 
writing certain kinds of letters. So let us 
have them write real letters of congratula- 
tion, of condolence, of introduction, of 
persuasion, and so on. Let us make cor- 
rections on the letters, if necessary, and 
then have them copied and sent on their 
way through the mails. There arc also vari- 
ous kinds of business letters that all chil- 
dren should have the experience of plan- 
ning and writing. 
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doing and why we are doing it. Of course 
we do many things in school just because 
we have always done them, but as the 
years pass, more and more men and wo- 
men in education are looking hard at what 
they are doing and asking, “Should I be 
doing this, or doing it in this way?” Such a 
question is answered, for vocabulary de- 
velopment, only by looking for the aim 
and purpose. We have pointed out (1) 
that it is beneficial to a reasonable degree 
merely to give new words for old words, 
so that the listener or reader may get some 
meaning, even if not the fullest meaning. 
Then (2) we have shown that we can 


really get new meanings from old mean- 
ings if there is newness in the combina- 
tion, that is, if the words put together old 
experiences that have never been joined 
before. But (3) we need to give more at- 
tention to giving new experiences for the 
sake of new meanings and vocabulary de- 
velopment. We need to do this systemati- 
cally, discovering the need for new experi- 
ence and then planning to give it. Finally 
(4) we will keep on developing meaning 
vocabulary incidentally whenever the op- 
portunity offers for making new meanings 
from old, or for providing new experiences 
that give new meanings. 
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Reading is by nature a thoughtful ac- 
tivity. The chief characteristic of any good 
silent reading performance is mental elab- 
oration of ideas. The ideas are those pre- 
sented by the writer, those brought into 
the reading situation by the reader out of 
his own past experiences, the new ones 
created, and the old ones modified by the 
intermingling of the two. Ideas must be un- 
derstood' when presented; they must be in- 
terpreted, evaluated, and applied in some 
way in order for reading to serve a worthy 
purpose. 

However, none of this mental activity 
involving ideas could happen without ade- 
quate command of the means by which the 
ideas are first stimulated. Words are the 
triggers” that set up the patterns of 
* by permission of the author. 


thought in the reader’s mind at the out- 
set. Without complete understanding of 
these “triggers,” the whole communica- 
tive experience would be impossible. Both 
writer and reader must understand the 
symbolic system employed in order to en- 
gage in linguistic intercourse. Words and 
ideas are inseparable. The former is a 
means to the latter. This being the case, 
emphasis must be placed on vocabulary 
control and development in any good read- 
ing program. Students must, as they ex- 
press it, “talk the lingo” of many areas of 
expressed ideas. They must become sensi- 
tive to the thought conveyed. They cannot 
be like the oral reader who expressed with 
exactness a selection to an audience, but 
upon being questioned about the ideas she 
had read, replied, “I don’t know. I wasn’t 
listening.” 
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absolutely essential in the approach to 
word-learning. College reading programs 
have no other choice than to assume the 
remedial job of supplying the necessary in- 
struction in these skills to students whose 
previous training in them has proved in- 
adequate. Without the ability to employ 
these lower-level skills, we cannot move 
with the student into the word study areas 
that employ higher level abilities in vo- 
cabulary development. 

HOW DOES A VOCABULARY GROW? 

Vocabulary development is a gradual 
process of growth in word control. This 
growth process proceeds in three directions 
which might be referred to as height, 
breadth, and depth. 

Height begins the process. Children 
build their knowledge of words upon 
words, acquiring more and more in num- 
ber, piling them up higher and higher. 
Through listening and talking, the num- 
ber of known words increases until by the 
age of six, when they enter school, they 
bring with them a speaking and listening 
knowledge of approximately 2,500 words. 
Then the reading vocabulary is introduced. 
In the beginning much of the vocabulary 
consists of a transfer of terms from those 
already known in speaking and listening 
to the reading and writing situations. After 
a while, the vocabularies of all the facets 
of language become more parallel and to- 
gether move upward in an interrelated 
way. Words met in reading must become 
usable to the student in speaking and writ- 
ing. Words heard and seen must convey 
meaning in reading situations. 

In order to change unfamiliar words into 
familiar ones, one must acquire a work- 
ing command over certain types of skills: 
(1) those concerned with pronunciation, 
and (2) those concerned with understand- 
ing meaning. 

Students attempting to attack an un- 
familiar word must employ the following 
aids: 


a. Use of the context surrounding the un- 
known word as a means of figuring 
out what the word is; 

b. Use of certain analysis techniques, ei- 
ther phonetic or structural, i.e., conso- 
nant letter sounds, vowels, syllabic 
accent, etc.; 

c. Use of the dictionary. 

These aids are very useful to the stu- 
dent if he knows how to use them. Many 
college students do not. It has been my 
unfortunate experience to encounter many 
college freshmen who have no wording 
knowledge of the independent attack that 
can be made upon a word. 

They seem to be unequipped to make 
use of the very elementary knowledge of 
the application of the final e principle, 
vowel digraph principle, understandings 
concerning syllable division, assignment of 
vowel sounds within syllables, etc. when 
attempting to pronounce a new word. 
They depend upon context as best they 
can, or, if they are really concerned about 
complete clarification of the word, they 
seek it in the dictionary. If they are not 
concerned, they ignore it and go on with- 
out a clarification. 

A young freshman I observed recently 
will serve as an example of the use that 
can be made of some of these skills. I 
watched him attack the word antipathy as 
follows: He first analyzed visually the 
word’s structure; that is, its root plus the 
prefix anti, and noted the y ending, often 
found on noun forms. He recognized the 
meaning of anti as “against.” So he rea- 
soned the word as naming something 
which is against something. His next step 
was to identify the meaning of path. He 
made an association at this point; he re- 
called that the word sympathy contained 
the same word part. This word means 
“same feeling” or “being of the same 
frame of mind.” Therefore, path in an- 
tipathy must mean “feeling,” and with the 
prefix anti, the meaning must be “feeling 
against something,” or “being of opposite 
frame of mind.” He checked his reasoning 
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Individuals are constantly expressing 
their own ideas in one way or another. 
They are also continuously engaged in get- 
ting impressions of the ideas of others. All 
human beings have natural urges to com- 
municate with one another. They will de- 
velop these abilities in the natural course 
of growth. In a systematic program of de- 
veloping ability to express thoughts or de- 
rive impressions, we are simply training 
individuals to do with greater effective- 
ness what they have the natural urge to 
do, and would do, in one way or another, 
anyway. 


Students have a need to develop two 
kinds of vocabularies: an expressive vo- 
cabulary which includes the symbols used 
in writing and speaking, and the impres- 
sive vocabulary which they will use in 
reading and listening. There will be sym- 
bols that students will know as a part of 
one of the above vocabularies and not the 
Other. For example, it is not uncommon 
for a student to have a •'hearing” knowl- 
odge of a term and yet be unable to use 
it to express an idea of his own. Recently 
I overheard a student remark about a 
work Sure, I know that. I've heard it 
lots of times! but when asked to give a 
clear emanation of its meaning, or lo use 
it correctly to express an idea, he was com- 
pletely at a loss to do so. We superficially 
hear words used and see them in prim 
without any clearcut concept of the reac' 
tion their use should stimulate in our 
minds. 


The example cited is illustrative of one 
of the major problems in vocabulary de 
velopment at the college level-namely, to 
make students more acutely aware of their 
vocabulary inadequacies. Years of practice 
in passing superficially over words they do 
not know, moving blithely along the lines 
of print, happily ignoring whatever strange 
words are there, are not conducive to vo- 
cabulary growth. 

One of the first steps toward vocabulary 
development among college students is to 
develop a “word conscience;” a word con- 


science that nags at the reader every time 
he snubs a symbolic friend. He must learn 
to recognize when a word does not create 
an impression in his mind and discipline 
himself to see its meaning at once, both in 
the present context where it occurs, and 
also wherever else it might be encountered 
presenting a different concept. 

A second problem with which we must 
deal is an inadequate background of ex- 
periences necessary for the varied inter- 
pretations that must be made by the reader 
in widely differentiated areas of content. 
This is particularly true at the college level 
where higher level reading materials deal 
with ideas that are so abstract, so elusive, 
or so “long ago and far away" from the 
experiences of the reader. I can recall a 
young man with whom I worked re- 
cently who, over the years of precollege, 
had approached the problem of vocabu- 
lary extension largely through looking up 
lists of words in the dictionary. He had 
looked over the meanings given, assumed 
they said somewhat the same thing, picked 
out the shortest one^-he was physically 
lazy as well as mentally so— and wrote it 
own. Upon the surprising discovery of 
t e extent to which one can go in inter- 
preting and using a single term, he cried 
in distress, “I'll never learn all that! I 
t °ug t I knew the meaning of these 
wor s! When words can stand for so 


ent has not an adequate experience to de- 
ve op, we have an extremely hazardous pit- 
a to avoid; that of talking with words 
about words. To do so can become a reck- 
ess, t oughtless, and extremely worthless 
activity indeed. 

, ^ . ^ Problem that students present is 
eir inability to use the skills of word at- 
t TSf 1 T t0 identify the word to be 
arne . hese skills may seem to be quite 
elementary to some, and it is quite true 
at t ey are first taught at the elementary 
school level, but nevertheless, students con- 
mue to arrive at college unable to employ 
e necessary tools of word attack that arc 
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times meanings cannot be so well under- 
stood until they are placed alongside an op- 
posite meaning for comparison. Using 
antonyms and synonyms is a very effective 
way to intensify understandings of the 
known word and also to stretch forth to 
the realms of others, some of which are 
unfamiliar and offer new opportunity for 
more word exploration. 

In addition to antonyms, the word study 
woiild also include synonyms, homonyms 
and heteronyms. This broadening of mean- 
ing gives the student greater possibilities 
for interpreting intended meaning. 

The third and final aspect of the vo- 
cabulary development process is depth. 
This is a much more subtle phase of the 
process than the first two and has its place 
at the higher levels only, after a firm foun- 
dation for it has been established in the 
two phases previously discussed. In this 
aspect we must consider vocabulary as it 
expresses mood, qualification, degree, im- 
plication, association, and figurative mean- 
ing. This phase of language development, 
perhaps more than the others, builds an 
appreciation of the richness of our lan- 
guage. Figurative language should not be 
restricted to the reading of fairy tales, 
poetry, and legends of childhood. We 
must not overlook the opportunities offered 
in the study of idioms, satire, irony, and 
non-literal language as we work with stu- 
dents at the higher levels. 

They need to feel the undertones, to 
sense bias, the exaggerated, the playing up 
of one understanding and the minimizing 
of another, through clever choice of words. 


They need to recognize the emotional ap- 
peal, the sarcasm, the “goody-goody” over- 
play that one encounters so frequently in 
materials meant to propagandize, to exert 
pressure, and by such means to seek to 
control the thinking of the reader. 

It would seem appropriate in summary 
to point out the following considerations 
that teachers at the college level must take 
note of in vocabulary development as a 
part of their reading programs: 

1. At the college level it is not uncommon 
to find students at many levels in their vo- 
cabulary development. The instructional pro- 
gram for them must begin at the point of the 
development of the student and must be 
largely an individual matter. 

2. In order to insure the student against 
“word-learning” on purely a vcrbalistic level, 
the words must be outgrowths of actual or 
vicarious experiences of the student in lan- 
guage situations. Much doing, seeing, talking, 
and listening, as well as reading, should be the 
stimulus for word study. 

3. Materials used should be varied in type, 
content, and difficulty. A good reading pro- 
gram develops versatility in the reader in 
order that he may broaden his reading ex- 
periences for his personal competence and en- 
richment. 

4. Students should be helped to develop 
more wholesome attitudes about reading. 
They should be helped to see the value in 
being able to express themselves well and to 
interpret the ideas of others with clarity and 
understanding. Only through better use of 
their communicative abilities can they achieve 
their own fullest personal realization and at 
the same time develop complete harmony and 
understanding between themselves and others. 
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against the context, decided it made sense 
and continued on his way in the reading 
situation. He knew and employed useful 
tools of structural analysis to enable him to 
get the new word quickly without having 
to interrupt the line of thought while he 
consulted a dictionary. 

It should not be assumed that the stu- 
dent should never use the dictionary. In- 
deed it can be one of his most valuable 
tools. However, it should truly be a tool 
and not a crutch. A dictionary might well 
be employed in the above example at the 
end of the reading session to check the line 
of reasoning of the student. In this way he 
may be sure his attack was correct. It 
should be used also when the efforts of 
independent attack do not yield the desired 
results. They cannot always do so in a 
complete way, but to the extent that they 
can be used, they are time savers and effi- 
ciency builders. 

The use of the dictionary presents its 
own problems with students. Unfortu- 
nately their command of the dictionary 
skills is often so poor that they will spend 
as much time attempting to utilize the 
dictionary as they will with the actual ma- 
terial that they wish to read. When this is 
the case, the dictionary cannot function as 
the aid it is meant to be. If students better 
understood the use of guide words, the 
pronunciation symbols, accent marks, and 
other such skills concerned with locating 
the word and interpreting its meaning; if 
they were able to understand the meanings 
given, make the appropriate selection for 
the given context in which the word ap- 
pears and “tunc” the meaning into this 
context in an understandable way, much 
wasted effort could be conserved, 

I do not wish to imply that their previ- 
ous training has neglected to include the 
skills. Probably these students have been 
subjected to at least some of them before 
in their earlier school experience. However, 
it remains a fact that many of them are in 
college today without the command of 


skills necessary to employ them effectively 
in their study activities. 

If students were able to employ all these 
techniques efficiently, they would have 
tools with which to work toward building 
their stock of words, and the pile would 
grow higher and higher. The numbers of 
words added should increase continuously. 

Vocabulary must grow in breadth as 
well as height. This means that students 
extend outward, broadly, their knowledge 
of known words. There are many ways 
that this is done. One way is to recognize 
the many forms that a single word can 
have and the many functions it can per- 
form. If a new word is first met as a 
noun, then the student may extend his vo- 
cabulary knowledge of that single word 
by discovering if it can function as a verb, 
an adjective, or some other part of speech, 
sometimes by merely changing slightly its 
basic form or structure. This is illustrated 
in the word ego, which can become egoist, 
egotist, egotistical, egoism. 

This knowledge can broaden still more 
if a student comes to understand the vari- 
ant meanings the word can have, some- 
times without changing its structure or 
function in the sentence. The simple word 
line , ^functioning as a noun without chang- 
ing its form, may mean: a line of print, a 
clothes line, a telephone line, a line of at- 
tack, a line of people, a fishing line, a line 
of talk. 

Becoming acquainted with a word’s 
relatives can broaden the vocabulary 
knowledge we seek. An example of this is 
in the word automobile, which can spread 
its relations over a wide area to include 
autocrat, automotive, autobiography, auto- 
matic, autograph, automoton, autonomy, 
autointoxication, authority, authorize, au- 
thentic, autopsy, and many others. 

One can further broaden their word un- 
derstanding by association of words with 
other words when their meanings con- 
trast. It has been said that, “A thing is 
never so black as when it’s compared with 
white, and that is applicable here. Some- 
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of class or individual dictionaries can make 
the teaching of any of these facets of words 
more stimulating and interesting. 

Pictures from magazines or newspapers 
can be used effectively. New words or the 
exact use of familiar ones can be developed 
from a picture. The process can be re- 
versed and the picture used to clarify or 
illustrate meaning. Space does not permit 
a detailed discussion of the use of pictures 
at high school level for these purposes, but 
their value is so great, I have found, that 
they should not go unmentioned. 

No method in itself is important. What 
matters is that the teacher of vocabulary 
building awaken in his students an appre- 
ciation of the richness and flexibility of our 
language. To do this he, himself, must 
have a feeling for the enchantment, the 
power, and the beauty of words. Other- 
wise, the teaching of vocabulary building 
will be for both him and his students 
merely a task. 

EVOLVED: A PRACTICAL METHOD 
Like many teachers, I have been in- 
formed, in answer to the question “Do 
you read the newspaper?” that the student 
“reads only the headlines.” The frequency 
of this response, especially from retarded 
readers, provided me with an interesting 
method of teaching vocabulary building. 
It came, not as an inspiration, but as a by- 
product of curiosity. 

I read the headlines thoughtfully myself 
to judge their readability and to determine 
just how much of the news my students 
could glean from them. The vocabulary 
of headlines, I discovered, is much more 
challenging than that of the context of 
the news. 

If, then, my students were “reading only 
”' c _ headlines,” what was the level of 
their comprehension? 

As an assignment, I had each student 
bring in ten headlines. In class I asked 
them to tell orally what the headline 
™ cam * In that way we found, in short or- 
cr, that they were unable to pronounce 


many of the words, much less grasp their 
meaning. 

Next we tried to identify the unfamiliar 
words, to determine their meaning and to 
substitute synonyms for them. From this 
experimentation, I evolved a method of 
building vocabulary, applicable in various 
situations and subject areas. 

PROCEDURES USED 

A student pastes on a paper a headline 
containing an unfamiliar word which he 
underlines. Then he lists the following: 

1. a guess at its meaning from the con- 
text or from reading the initial sen- 
tences of the write-up 

2. pronunciation as given in the diction- 
ary 

3. part of speech and meaning as they 
seem to apply in the context 

4. an original sentence using the word 

Such an assignment can be extended to 
five or ten words and readily checked for 
accuracy by the teacher. From several 
checked and revised assignments of this 
kind, a student can compile his own dic- 
tionary of new words or a class dictionary 
can be made. 

The same assignment can be applied to 
advertisements. The use of headlines and 
advertisements from newspapers or maga- 
zines vitalizes the study of vocabulary 
building. It makes the student aware of 
unfamiliar words currently used in the 
world around him. 

APPLICATION IN VARIOUS SUBJECT 
AREAS 

Often I have had students select un- 
familiar words from whatever text they 
found difficult to use. Instead of pasting 
the headlines or advertisements on their 
papers, they have written the sentence con- 
taining the unfamiliar word, the name of 
the text, and the page on which it ap- 
peared. The procedure indicated above for 
the headlines has then been followed to 
help establish mastery of the troublesome 
words. 
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The teaching of vocabulary building has 
a two fold objective. It aims to increase the 
number of known words in as many areas 
as possible and to promote mastery of par- 
tially known ones. The range of vocabu- 
lary can be extended independently only 
if the student has been trained in the habit 
of identifying new words. To obtain mas- 
tery, he must be instructed in the language 
arts approach to all words, both new and 
partially known. The ideal instructional 
situation is one in which both range and 
mastery are striven for by all teachers in all 
subject areas. 

IMPORTANCE OF WORD ATTACK 
SKILLS 

Training in the habit of identifying un- 
familiar words begins with initial reading. 
In the primary grades, the pupil is en- 
couraged to ask the teacher for help if he 
cannot pronounce a word or comprehend 
its meaning. When he does so, he is com- 
mended. As his word attack skills become 
better established and he learns to use the 
dictionary more efficiently, he gradually 
acquires independence in making new 
words his own. Unfortunately, what actu- 
ally happens is not always so logical. Many 
students arrive in high school without hav- 
ing acquired the skills essential to inde- 
pendent word attack, without competence 
in the use of the dictionary, and without 
the habit of identifying unfamiliar words. 

• The Reading Teacher, VII {April, 1954), 239- 
431. 


A program of vocabulary building at sec- 
ondary level, then, must of necessity in- 
clude the opportunity to establish these 
aptitudes so that they may be readily put 
to use. 

Because of his maturity and widening 
experience, there is likely to be an increas- 
ing disparity among high school students’ 
vocabularies. He knows words he can use 
only in writing. Others he comprehends 
in context but neither spells nor uses. Some 
he uses in speaking but does not recog- 
nize in the printed form. A few are mean- 
ingful to him only when he hears them 
spoken. If he is to gain mastery of words 
already partially familiar to him and 
greater power in self-expression and com- 
prehension, he must be taught to inte- 
grate his writing, speaking, reading and 
listening vocabularies. That means, then, 
that instruction in vocabulary building 
should provide opportunity and incentive, 
not only for reading, but for speaking, 
writing, and listening. 

THE QUESTION OF METHODS 

There are many good textbooks avail- 
able that suggest a variety of methods and 
innumerable lists of words. The teacher 
who conscientiously follows one or more 
of these texts cannot help but improve his 
students’ vocabularies to some extent. All 
the time-honored methods — the teaching 
of prefixes, suffixes, stems, antonyms, syno- 
nyms, homonyms — have some value. De- 
vices such as word games or the building 
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on each one, as though you were handling 
a coin. We would li\e yott actually to fall 
in love with words. 

Words, as you know, arc not dead 
things. They are fairly wriggling with 
life. They are the exciting and mysterious 
tokens of our thoughts, and like human 
beings, they are born, come to maturity, 
grow old and die, and sometimes they are 
even re-born in a new age. A word, from 
its birth to its death, is a process, not a 
static thing. 

Words, like living trees, have roots, 
branches and leaves. 

Shall we stay with this analogy for a 
few moments, and see how perfect it is? 

The story of the root of a word is the 
story of its origin. The study of origins is 
called etymology, which in turn has its 
roots in the Greek word etymon meaning 
“true” and the Greek ending — logia mean- 
ing “knowledge.” So etymology means the 
true knowledge of words. 

Every word in our language is a frozen 
metaphor, a frozen picture. It is this poetry 
behind words that gives language its over- 
whelming power. And the more intimately 
we know the romance that lies within 
each word, the better understanding we 
will have of its meaning. 

For instance, on certain occasions you 
will probably say that you have “calcu- 
lated” the cost of something or other. 
What does this term “calculate” really 
mean? Here is the story. Years ago, ancient 
Romans had an instrument called a hodom- 
eter, or “road measurer,” which corre- 
sponds to our modern taximeter. If you had 
hired a two-wheeled Roman vehicle to 
ride, say, to the Forum, you might have 
found in the back a tin can with a re- 
volving cover that held a quantity of 
pebbles. This can was so contrived that 
each time the wheel turned the metal cover 
also revolved and a pebble dropped through 
3 hole into the receptacle below. At the 
c °d of your trip you counted the pebbles 
and calculated your bill. You see the Latin 


word for pebble was calculus, and that’s 
where our word “calculate” comes from. 

There are, of course, many words with 
much simpler histories than this. When 
you speak of a “surplus,” for instance, 
you are merely saying that you have a sur 
(French for “over”) plus (French for 
“more”) or a stir-plus. That is, you have 
an “over-more” than you need. 

Should you be in a snooty mood for the 
nonce, and happen to look at someone 
rather haughtily, your friends might call 
you supercilious, a word which comes 
from the Latin supercilium, meaning that 
“eyebrow” you just raised. That person 
you are so fond of, who has become your 
companion, — \cum (Latin for “with”) and 
panis (Latin for “bread”) ] — is simply one 
who eats bread with you. That’s all. Again, 
“trumps” in bridge is from the French 
“triomphe” or triumph, an old-time game 
of cards. In modern cards one suit is al- 
lowed to triumph over, or to “trump” the 
other suits. And still again, in the army, 
the lieutenant is literally one who takes 
the place of the captain when the latter 
is not around. From the French lieu (we 
use it in “in lieu of”) and tenir, “to hold.” 
The captain, in turn, derives from the 
Latin word caput (head); colonel comes 
from columna (the “column” that he 
leads). 

If, by any chance, you would like to 
twit your friend, the Wall Street broker, 
just tell him that his professional title 
came from the Middle English word 
brocour, a broacher, or one who opens, or 
broaches, a cask to draw off the wine or 
liquor. We still employ the same word in 
the original sense when we say “he 
broached (or opened up) the subject.” Fi- 
nally the broacher, or broker, became a 
salesman of wine. Then of other things, 
such as stocks and bonds. 

These are the roots of words. We next 
come to the branches. The branches of our 
language tree are those many groups of 
words that have grown out from one origi' 
nal root. 
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Many students have elected to select 
their words from biology, history, ge- 
ometry, bookkeeping, or applied mechan- 
ics textbooks. Some have used more than 
one subject. The greatest value to be 
gained from applying this independent 
method of vocabulary building to subject 
areas is that it makes the student aware of 
how great an obstacle unfamiliar words 
can be to comprehension and, hence, to 
study. It demonstrates through convincing 
experience the importance of mastery of 
vocabulary as a basic study skill. 

The method also provides the teacher 
with dividends. By compiling lists of un- 
familiar words identified by his students, 
he gains a realistic picture of their vo- 
cabulary needs. When these lists consist of 
words selected from subject areas, such as 
history or geometry, he has a valuable in- 
structional aid for teachers of these sub- 
jects. When the lists are derived from 
magazines and newspapers, they contain 
lively, current vocabulary that the student 
encounters daily. Because of this, these 
student-identified words provide appropri- 


ate material for instruction in phonetic 
analysis or structural analysis. 

POSSIBLE USES AND OUTCOMES OF 
METHOD 

The method suggested above, designed 
as it is to increase range and mastery of 
vocabulary through a language arts ap- 
proach, is not intended for any special 
group of students. True, the intelligent 
student is apt at identifying unfamiliar 
words and keenly interested in the acqui- 
sition of new ones. Average students and 
slow learners whose reading comprehen- 
sion and expression are limited by the 
paucity of their vocabularies can, how- 
ever, be trained to look for unfamiliar 
words and to master them. 

By leading all his students to see that 
words can be used imaginatively, precisely, 
dramatically and simply, a teacher gives 
them a key to the interpretation and ap- 
preciation of what they read. In addition 
to that, he gives them a means of com- 
manding their thoughts in lucid oral and 
written expression. 
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From now on we want you to look at 
words intently, to be inordinately curi- 
ous about them, and to examine them 
syllable by syllable, letter by letter. They 
are your tools of understanding and self- 
expression. Collect them. Keep them in 
•From Wilfred Funk and Norman Lewis, 3Q 
Days to a More Power] ul Vocabulary, Pocket 
Books ed. (New York: Wilfred Funk, Inc., 1954) 
pp. 202-4. 


condition. Learn how to handle them. De- 
vc op a fastidious, but not a fussy, choice. 
Work always towards good taste in their 

U *w fa * n ^° Ur ear ^ or their harmonies. 

e urge you not to take words .for 
granted just because they have been part 
of your daily speech since childhood. You 
must examine them. Turn them over and 
over, and see the seal and superscription 
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How would you like a way of getting 
acquainted with words, a thousand at a 
time? 

A few minutes with each of the follow- 
ing fourteen words will help you master 
well over 14,000 words. These words, the 
most important in the language to speed 
you along a superhighway toward vo- 
cabulary and success, do even more. They 
furnish invaluable background for further 
word study and give you a technique, a 
master key, which has endless possibilities. 

You see, most of our English words are 
not English at all, but borrowings from 
other languages. Eighty per cent of these 
borrowed words come to us from Latin 
and Greek and make up approximately 
sixty per cent of our language. 

Since this is so, the most important of 
these classical elements offer amazingly 
useful short cuts to a bigger vocabulary. 
The words in the list at the end of this 
article contain twelve of the most impor- 
tant Latin roots, two of the most impor- 
tant Greek roots, and twenty of the most 
frequently used prefixes. Over 14,000 rela- 
tively common words, words of collegi- 
ate dictionary size, contain one or more 
of these elements (or an estimated 100,000 
Words of unabridged dictionary size). 

Now, how put these words to work, 
converting them into keys to the meanings 
of thousands of related words? 

*l amcs !• Brown, Efficient Reading (Boston: 

C. Heath k Co, 1952), pp. 117-18. 


First, look up each of the fourteen words 
in the dictionary, noticing the relationship 
between derivation and definition. For ex- 
ample, take the word “intermittent.” Let’s 
chop it in two and chase it back to its 
birthplace. The two halves you come up 
with are a Latin prefix “inter-,” which 
means “among” or “between,” and a root 
word “mittere,” which to a Roman meant 
“to send.” “To send between!” 

That does it. That drags the ghosts out 
of the Latin closet and arranges their bones 
so you can tell what goes on. An inter- 
mittent sound is ofie that is “sent between” 
periods of silence. Maybe those Romans 
had something, when you dust away the 
cobwebs caused by a dislike of high-school 
Latin. Now compare that derivational 
meaning, “to send between,” with the dic- 
tionary definition, “coming or going at in- 
tervals.” 

This step develops an understanding of 
the many relationships existing between 
derivation and definition, relationships 
from almost exact agreement — as with 
prefix, by derivation and definition mean- 
ing “to fix before,” — to varied extensions 
and restrictions of the derivational mean- 
ing. 

Next, look up each prefix. When you 
look up “pre-,” for example, you’ll find 
five somewhat different specific meanings, 
all denoting priority — priority in time, 
space, or rank. The dictionary entry will 
fix those meanings in mind and will often 
indicate assimilative changes. 
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Let’s take an example. The Latin term 
spectare which means “to see” contains 
the root spec, and from this one root have 
sprouted more than 240 English words. 
We find the root hidden in such words as 
spectacles, those things you “see” through; 
in ttspect, the tribute you give to a per- 
son you care to “see” again; inspect, “to 
see” into; disrespect ( dis — unwilling; re 
— again; spec — to see) therefore, when you 
treat someone with disrespect, you make 
it plain that you do not care to see him 
again; introspection, looking or seeing 
within; spectator, one who “sees” or 
Watches. 

Turning to the Greek language, which 
has so largely enriched our own, we dis- 
cover the root appearing in English as 
graph. This means “to write” and has 
been a prolific source of words for us. We 
have telegraph, which literally means “far 
writing”; phonograph, “sound-writing”; 
photograph, “light-writing”; stenographer, 
one who does “condensed writing”; a 
graphic description, one that is just as 
dear and effective as though it had been 
written down; mimeograph, “to write a 
copy or imitation.” 

We have in our language a host of roots 
such as these. There is the Latin spirare, 
meaning “to blow or breathe,” from 
which we get such English words as in- 
spire (breathe into); expire (breathe out); 
per spire (breathe through); rerp/ration 
(breathing again or often). And there is 
also our word “liable” that comes from 
the Latin ligare, “to bind.” This fascinat- 
ing root lig has branched out into oblige 
and ob/jgate (to bind to do something); 
ligature (bandage or binding); ligament 
(something that ties two things together) ; 
and, with the root no longer so obvious, 
“league” (those nations or other organiza- 
tions that are bound together); and even 


the word "ally” which is from ad and 
ligare, to bind to one another. 

These, then, are the branches. We turn 
now to the leaves. If the roots are the 
origins of words and the branches are the 
word families that stem out of them, the 
leaves of this language tree would be the 
words themselves and their meanings. 

Each given word, in its beginning, had, 
no doubt, only one meaning. But words 
are so full of life that they are continually 
sprouting the green shoots of new mean- 
ings. 

Shall we choose just one word as an in- 
stance of the amazing vitality of language? 
The simple three letter word run, up to 
this moment of writing, has more than 90 
dictionary definitions. There is the run 
in your stocking and the run on the bank 
and a run in baseball. The clock may run 
down but you run up a bill. Colors run. 
You may run a race or run a business or 
you may have the run of the mill, or, 
quite different, the run of the house when 
you get the run of things. And this little 
dynamic word, we can assure you, is not 
yet through with its varied career. 

Is it any wonder that our unabridged 
dictionaries contain as many as 600,000 
living and usable words, words sparkling 
with life, prolific in their breeding, lux- 
uriant in their growth, continually shift- 
ing and changing in their meanings? 

Words even have definite personalities 
and characters. They can be sweet, sour, 
discordant, musical. They can be sweet or 
acrid; soft or sharp; hostile or friendly. 

From this time on, as we enter our word 
studies, try to become self-conscious about 
words. Look at them, if possible, with the 
fresh eyes of one who is seeing them for 
the first time. If we have persuaded you to 
do this, you will then be on the way to the 
success that can be won with a more pow- 
erful vocabulary. 
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classical elements. Yours is the magic eventually to an awareness and under- 
touchstone, curiosity about derivations, standing of words reached by relatively 
which will bring words to life and lead you few. 

THE FOURTEEN WORDS 

Derivations as Keys to the Meaning of over 14,000 Words 

Words 

Prefix 

Common Meaning 

Root 

Common Meaning 

1. Precept 

pre- 

before 

capere 

take, seize 

2. Detain 

de- 

away, from 

ten ere 

hold, have 

3. Intermittent 

inter- 

between 

rmttere 

send 

4. Offer 

ob- 

against 

ferre 

bear, carry 

5. Insist 

in- 

into 

stare 

stand 

6. Monograph 

mono' 

alone, one 

graphein 

write 

7. Epilogue 

epi- 

upon 

legein 

say, study of 

8. Aspect 

ad- 

to, towards 

specere 

see 

9. Uncomplicated 

on- 

not 

plicare 

fold 


com- 

together with 



10. Nonextended 

non- 

not 

tendere 

stretch 


ex- 

out of 



U. Reproduction 

re- 

back, again 

ducerc 

lead 


pro- 

forward 



12. Indisposed 

in- 

not 

ponere 

put, place 



apart from 



13. Oversufficient 

over- 

above 

faccre 

make, do 



under 



14. Mistranscribe 

mis- 

wrong 

senbere 

write 


trans- 

across, beyond 
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EMOTIONAL FACTORS 


Emotional factors play a major role in reading difficulties. Emotional problems 
may be the cause of reading deficiencies. Reading deficiencies may cause emo- 
tional problems. When emotional problems develop in relation to reading diffi- 
culty, the proverbial “vicious circle” begins to operate and the individual frequently 
shows undesirable changes in personality traits and in social adjustment. 

Reading deficiencies due to emotional factors have their beginnings more fre- 
quently in the elementary school grades than at the higher school levels and are 
more frequent in children who are above average in intelligence. There are more 
deficient readers among boys than among girls. That more boys than girls are de- 
ficient readers has been explained, in part, by pointing out that boys develop more 
slowly than girls physiologically, socially and linguistically. The activities, inter- 
ests, and the social and family control of girls in their pre-school days and in their 
out-of-school hours are such that more attention of girls than boys is directed into 
channels conducive to reading. Another reason is that the masculine ideal excludes 
submission — submission to imposed regulation and performance, be it to cleanli- 
ness, assistance to parents, or to the task of learning assignments in studies, includ- 
ing reading. Approval of girls by parents or teachers as good readers accompanied 
by disapproval of boys of the same age frequently leads boys to have a highly emo- 
tionalized negative attitude toward reading as a “sissy activity. This situation is 
often clearly pronounced in cases of twins of opposite sex. 

The deficient reader is below grade level as measured by standardized reading 
tests and as judged by teachers, but is frequently above grade level as measured by 
non-verbal standardized intelligence tests if the reading deficiency is due to emo- 
tional factors. He is classified as a deficient reader and soon learns that he is so 
classified. Disapproval of his status by parents or teachers frequently results in a 
highly emotionalized negative attitude toward reading. 

Since the importance of being a good reader is stressed in the classroom, his 
sensitivity to his deficiency may become sharper, and thus the emotional factor and 
the reading factor become one. If his unsatisfactory efforts to read are met by re- 
proval when he wants the encouragement that comes with approval, he feels that 
his group status is in jeopardy. This feeling is intensified when a good reader in 
his class reminds him derisively that he is in reading group three of the class, 
which is made up of the poorer readers in his third grade. In the next grade, he is 
reminded that he has been in the poorest group of the class for two years and may 
not be promoted. In the fifth grade, some of his classmates accuse him of being 
“dumb.” In the sixth grade, a test of his vision results in a report that vision is only 
slightly below normal but that glasses will aid in the reading deficiency. In the 
seventh grade, he is sent to the principal’s office frequently because of activities he 
felt a compulsion to substitute for efforts in reading assignments. While m the 
eighth grade, he hears his parents worrying for fear he will not be able to go to 
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college. In high school, he is scheduled for classes in shop, mechanical drawing, 
and driver training, because of low reading ability and in spite of good intelligence. 

The need is imperative for recognizing and understanding the emotional fac- 
tors in relation to success in reading. Recognition and understanding by teachers 
and parents must precede correction. Beulah Ephron, in her volume Emotional 
Difficulties in Reading, recommends that the problem be approached by using a 
list of well-known causes of individualized emotional problems. She offers rather 
convincing evidence that fear has become the major retarding force, although the 
pupil is not aware of a condition of fear. In fact, fear is not evident to the casual 
observer. Several layers of insulation may conceal the imbedded fear. The insulat- 
ing coatings may be stubbornness, timidity, defiance, anger, feigned illness, or 
tears. In some cases, some psychosomatic factors such as rash, asthma, headaches, 
or nausea may result when the individual is called upon to make a good showing 
in the reading act. Often the underlying cause is fear of failure, fear of loss of 
prestige, fear of criticism. “The individual himself does not sense these as specific 
fears. He is aware only of a vague anxiety, emotional, and sometimes physical, dis- 
comfort, feelings of helplessness, bewilderment, lack of self-confidence, and other 
signals of deep distress.” 

Use of punishment, coercion, censure, reproof, and the like as attempted means 
of removing these reading deficiencies only serves to complicate the problem. The 
development of an understanding by the teacher of the causes and nature of the 
difficulty should be followed by creating pupil confidence and willingness to co- 
operate. The wise teacher provides for successes until a success pattern is formed. 
Fears are sublimated. Intelligence is given recognition. Confidence in self in- 
“r TTf Word a " ack methods b ' c ° m ': interesting. Vocabu- 
Sg^r k ‘ US ^ ^ as a source o£ 
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What Research Says About Emotional Factors 
in Retardation in Reading* 

Helena H. Zol\os 


Failure in reading has frequently been 
associated with emotional problems, and, 
in turn, emotional problems have been 
attributed to reading failure or reading 
difficulty. In the controversy over the rela- 
tion between school failure and emotional 
and social adjustment, disagreement per- 
sists on the question of what is cause and 
what is effect. 

In many cases, intense emotional strain 
and reading disability seem to interact, 
each adding stress to the other. Rose S. 
Hardwick concluded that, if reading dis- 
ability is caused by a basic personality 
problem, the problem must be solved be- 
fore effective reading can be done. Con- 
versely, should the reading failure cause 
the emotional strain, the reading pressure 
must be lessened to clear up the emotional 
disturbance. 

Clinicians have usually considered that 
the emotional maladjustment produces the 
reading difficulty. Other investigators have 
claimed that the unsocial and disturbed be- 
havior of the individual is the result of 
frustrations, tensions, stress, and strain as- 
sociated with failure. Remedial specialists 
have recognized personality disturbances 
that accompany reading disability and 
have realized that, at times, therapy must 
be administered before correction of the 
•reading difficulty can take place, 
r * Elementary School Journal, UJ (May, 1951), 


Only too frequently teachers have placed 
too much emphasis on new devices and on 
varied and new techniques in trying to 
solve the retarded reader’s problem. They 
have given little thought to the fact that 
the reading problem is definitely related to 
the wholesome adjustment of the child — 
first, to himself, and, second, to his en- 
vironment. Progress will be made when 
teachers learn how to study, and to be- 
come well acquainted with, the total de- 
velopment of the child. The child’s physi- 
cal, social, emotional, and intellectual 
growth and development are closely re- 
lated to his behavior and progress in the 
learning situation. 

FACTORS AFFECTING READING 

Although reading material is static at 
all times, the child is dynamic and con- 
stantly changing. Reading calls to action 
the whole organism, and, whenever the 
equilibrium of the organism is disturbed 
by emotional, physical, or social handicaps, 
reading efficiency may be greatly reduced. 

Fundamental needs. The roots of many 
problems stem from emotional, social, or 
physical immaturity. They are symptoms 
of unmet needs. 

Frequendy, neither the home nor the 
school gives the child the adequate sense 
of security that is fundamental for emo- 
tional stability. Emotional disturbances ia 
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the home can deaden the child's desire to 
learn to read. 

One of the fundamental needs of every 
child is proper, satisfying social adjustment 
and recognition. Not only must the child 
be accepted by the immediate society of 
which he is a member, but he must also 
accept himself. He must be both a desired 
and a desirable member of the group. 

Another fundamental need that is closely 
related to the child's social and emotional 
maturity is that of competency. At no time 
should a child be made to feel incompetent 
in learning to read. Although the child 
may lack the ability to read as effectively 
as his classmates, he should experience a 
sense of satisfactory accomplishment by 
tasting a degree of success at his own read- 
ing level. To give him success, the teacher 
must provide reading material that is ap- 
propriate to his abilities. 

Overprotection. An overprotected child 
can never arrive at a realistic understand- 
ing of himself. He is unable to stand on his 
own two feet and to meet new circum- 
stances with self-confidence. The overpro- 
tected child frequently has a reading diffi- 
culty; for, in the reading process, there is 
no prop for support, and the element of 
initiative is sadly lacking. Under these 
circumstances, the child can react in one of 
two ways. He can act indifferent toward 
the reading process and use an escape 
mechanism to shut himself off from it, or 
he can establish a belligerent attitude 
toward reading. He can establish a mental 
block against reading, or he can become 
defiant and aggressive. 

Influence of environment. A lush en- 
vironment, from the point of view of child 
development, will have in it a variety of 
experiences and many degrees of diffi- 
culty in material or experiences of the 
same type. Since each child’s pattern of 
growth is individual, he is stronger in 
some capacities than in others. In addition, 
the child’s variety of experiences has pro- 
duced for him different associations with 
different words. The child who has had a 


background of rich, varied, and pleasant 
experiences in all probability has also had 
pleasant associations with words. For him, 
learning to read will be a quick and pleas- 
ant task. On the other hand, the child with 
a limited background of experiences, who 
has had unpleasant or indifferent associa- 
tions with words, is more likely to find 
reading a difficult and unsatisfying experi- 
ence. Because his past experience with 
words has been unpleasant, a mental block 
against words has been established, and, 
until that block is removed, learning to 
read will not take place. 

For example, words with accompanying 
pictures, classified as “pleasant,” “indif- 
ferent,” or “unpleasant,” were selected by 
Harold Carter and presented to children. 
Later he studied the recall of words when 
the pictures were shown and found that 
pleasant words were learned better than 
unpleasant or indifferent words. Unpleas- 
ant words were learned better than indif- 
ferent ones. Carter noted a tendency to 
replace unpleasant and indifferent words 
with incorrect pleasant words. His study 
showed that pleasantness of association 
may be directly related to the rate of 
word-learning. 

Results of failure. Difficulty or failure 
in learning to read may lead to such a 
degree of fear-conditioning that the sight 
of reading material causes a disorganized 
emotional response which further inhibits 
concentration, perseverance, and motiva- 
tion. Emotional tension may cause reading 
difficulty and failure when the subject is 
first presented. Repeated failure may result 
in frustration, and the continual persist- 
ence of failure strengthens the frustration, 
leading to emotional maladjustment and 
complete discouragement and failure in 
the reading process. 

The emotional and personality problems 
of the psychopathic or neurotic child arc 
plainly evident. However, many minor ad- 
justments which every child must make 
when he enters school, combined with im- 
maturity, lack of self-confidence and of 
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security, previous experiences with words, 
and timidity — any or all of these may 
hamper his willingness to learn to read. 
It is necessary, therefore, to establish rap- 
port between the teacher and pupil during 
each and every learning situation so that 
the first steps in learning to read do not 
lead to frustrations and emotional tension. 
The results of failure to learn to read 
have been numerous and undesirable. 
Among them are social maladjustment, 
delinquency, and even crime. 

SPECIFIC STUDIES 

In a study of reading retardation at the 
Educational Clinic of Boston University, 
it was found that 200, or 39 per cent, of 
the 517 cases listed showed an emotional 
disturbance of some kind. Discouragement 
appeared in 26 per cent of the 200 cases; 
nervousness was next in frequency, occur- 
ring in 18 per cent of the cases. The only 
other category which occurred in more 
than 10 per cent of the cases was family 
trouble. Feelings of inferiority, insecurity, 
and lack of confidence together accounted 
for 19 per cent of the 200 cases showing 
emotional instability. 

Since our present educational system de- 
pends largely on the tool of effective read- 
ing, the child who remains in school finds 
reading a primary requirement. The com- 
petent teacher is expected to present the 
reading material repeatedly, using every 
method or device which might help the 
child to learn to read. The child who is 
having difficulty and is experiencing fail- 
ure at each new trial, however, may have 
many frustrations which eventually cause 
a sense of shame and a feeling of anxiety, 
followed by lack of interest, application, 
and motivation. Mandel Sherman recog- 
nized the development of defensive or 
a 8grcssivc response to failure, as well as a 
feeling of anxiety from which defensive 
reaction might stem. 

Investigators have concluded that frus- 
trations and their effect on learning arc 


significant. Edward L. Thorndike and Ella 
Woodyard reported frequent irritation and 
loss of interest when frustrations were ex- 
perienced during the reading lesson. Fer- 
nald’s view of the situation is as follows: 

The blocking of voluntary action has 
long been recognized as one of the condi- 
tions that result in emotion. . . . The in- 
dividual who fails constantly in those un- 
dertakings which seem to him of great 
importance and who is conscious of failure 
is in a chronic state of emotional upset. 

Neurotic children have an unusually 
keen sense of feeling and sense intensely 
their failure to learn to read. They are in- 
ferior in their ability to co-operate, follow 
directions, concentrate, and apply them- 
selves to a given task for any length of 
time. They should be referred to a psy- 
chiatrist before they attempt to read, or 
failure may well result. 

Upon entering school, children are eager 
to learn to read and write and like to keep 
up with the progress of their classmates. 
They have the desire to learn, and, if that 
desire is thwarted, they develop emotional 
problems. Grace M. Fernald reported that, 
of seventy-eight cases of extreme reading 
disability treated in her clinic, only four 
entered with no history of emotional mal- 
adjustment. The extreme emotional reac- 
tion did not take place until after the 
child had experienced repeated difficulty 
and lack of success. This condition pro- 
duces a deep-seated sense of inferiority in 
many children and kills any incentive to 
try to learn. Sometimes an aggressive, ir- 
ritable personality develops, and the child 
tries to compensate for his inability to 
learn by the extra attention he receives 
from teachers and parents, who recognize 
him as different from other children. 

The child who has experienced many 
frustrations in the learning process may 
appear to be lazy or indifferent. This may 
be caused by an unbalanced glandular con- 
dition, or it may be a “front” developed to 
cover the child’s sense of inadequacy. If 
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the cause is not physical, his resistance to 
reading can be overcome under wise guid- 
ance, and his desire to learn to read can 
be successfully remotivated. 

Donald Durrell found that many con- 
fusions take root when the immature child 
is exposed to the mechanics of reading be- 
fore he is ready to cope with its complexi- 
ties. This difficulty could be remedied 
with more efficient, thorough reading- 
readiness programs. Durrell stated: 

“If the confusion produced by error 
leads to mental blocking, additional con- 
fusion, discouragement, withdrawal of at- 
tention, or to meaningless activity induced 
by fear of failure or ridicule, the child 
often stays on the learning plateau for a 
long time.” 

Arthur I. Gates, in a summary of his 
studies of emotional and personality prob- 
lems in relation to reading disability, 
stated that emotional instability was 
found in about 75 per cent of retarded 
readers but that in only about 19 per cent 
of these cases was it found to be the spe- 
cific cause of the reading disability. It was 
a contributing, but not necessarily the 
primary, cause. 

Samuel A. Kirk listed the following per- 
sonality traits as those which showed im- 
provement with remedial teaching in high- 
grade mentally defective children whom 
he studied: inattentivencss, daydreaming, 
incorrigibility, negativism, and shyness. 

Phyllis Blanchard reported that many 
children referred as reading failures were 
daydreamers, uninterested, bored, sensi- 
tive, absent-minded, and solitary. Unless 
socially acceptable compensations were de- 
veloped along with the reading failure, 
personality and emotional problems arose. 
The emotional tension, combined with 
anxiety and misunderstanding, caused a 
resentful and antagonistic attitude toward 
help. In some instances, effective remedial 
help in reading was not enough to relieve 
intense emotional stress, and psychiatric 
treatment was necessary in order to pro- 


duce satisfactory emotional and personality 
adjustment. 

Simon H. Tulchin believed: “The more 
primary the emotional factors the greater 
the stumbling block in treatment. Also 
when emotional factors seem primary, dis- 
ability and general lack of progress in 
other subjects as well as in reading is more 
likely to occur.” 

Edward H. Stullken found that 20 per 
cent of the boys who were behavior prob- 
lems had severe reading difficulty and that 
66 per cent were retarded in reading one 
year or more below their mental age. 
Through the study of statistical data, he 
concluded that reading disability was an 
important underlying factor in producing 
school maladjustment. He also found that 
effective remedial reading changed the at- 
titude of the delinquent boy. When a boy 
had won success in his school work, he 
was less likely to make a bid for attention 
by participating in anti-social and delin- 
quent behavior outside school. 

Willard C. Olson is of the opinion that 
not only physiological and intellectual fac- 
tors but also instinct, emotion, and social 
faiths arc involved in learning. Emotions 
should be harnessed to constructive activi- 
ties. 

Thomas H. Eames found that malnutri- 
tion, infections, and endocrine disturbances 
are the three general physical factors men- 
tioned most frequently as possible causes 
of failure to read. 

MEETING THE PROBLEM 

Teachers working with retarded readers 
should make every effort to accept these 
children without emotional reactions on 
their own part, to try to help them change 
their undesirable characteristics of be- 
havior, and to encourage them to learn to 
read. Until teachers have acquainted them- 
selves with the basic facts of child growth 
and development, we cannot expect to 
eliminate from the elementary school the 
great amount of poor reading done by 
pupils. 
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Such problems as those involving cmo- and psychological factors associated with 
tions and personality cannot be met ade- the learning-to-read process have been 
quately until more studies of the emotional made. 

64 

Emotional Predispositions to Reading 
Difficulties* 

Rudolph Drcikttrs, M.D. 


Reading difficulties are attributed to a 
variety of factors. During the last few 
years the emphasis has shifted from a 
mechanistic-physiological to an emotional- 
sociological interpretation of the factors in- 
volved. The orientation first mentioned 
considered primarily isolated physiological 
factors, assumed that “reading readiness” 
depended on the cerebral development of 
the child, on his intellectual development, 
on his motor coordination, on strephosym- 
bolia, on left-handedness and other defi- 
ciencies. While such factors may undoubt- 
edly have a deterrent influence on the 
learning process, their significance can 
only be determined within the total pic- 
ture of each child. 

Emotional and social dynamics play a 
major role in causing reading difficulties, 
& in most academic deficiencies. Every 
human being — and the child as well — is 
primarily a social being, a zoon polittcon 
(Aristotle). Since he functions entirely 
within a social atmosphere, all his actions 
and performances have social significance. 
To understand a child requires compre- 
hension of his total personality within his 
SOc * a ^ setting. Without such comprehen- 
\arional Atiociation for Remedial Tcahing 
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sion, no diagnosis is possible as to the 
“causes” of his deficiencies. 

A poor reader distinguishes himself in 
three ways from the adjusted child. 
First, he displays a disability; his accom- 
plishments are far below par, both in 
comparison to others and to his own po- 
tentialities. The emotional blockings and 
faulty personality patterns underlying read- 
ing disabilities arc similar to those found 
in dysfunctions of various other kinds. 

Second, the retarded reader often has 
poor working habits. His efforts may be 
spotty, sporadic, and erratic. Poor working 
habits may result from inadequate train- 
ing and indicate a deficient personality de- 
velopment. 

Third, the retarded reader is limited in 
his cooperation with others. He often dis- 
plays disdain and defiance of order. There- 
fore, reading difficulties may be based on 
disturbed inter-personal relationships with 
their consequent social and emotional mal- 
adjustment. # 

The steady increase of reading diffi- 
culties in our country indicates that certain 
cultural factors may affect adversely the 
training of children. Our parents seem to 
be unable, to a large extent, to promote 
healthy growth and development in their 
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children. Teachers too experience increas- 
ing obstacles in stimulating academic prog- 
ress and social conformity in their pupils. 
Our educational techniques and approaches 
seem to warrant re-examination of some of 
their premises. This general predicament 
can be attributed to the change from an 
autocratic to a democratic social climate. 
The methods and values of an autocratic 
past have lost their efficacy in a society in 
which all are becoming equals. We have 
not learned yet to live with each other as 
equals, particularly not with our children. 
Most of our educational failures can be 
directly traced to our inability to treat the 
child as an equal and with due respect. 
Our vacillation between disrespecting the 
child through over-protection or humilia- 
tion and yielding to his undue demands 
creates confusion, defeatism and hostility 
in the educator and evokes defiance and 
non-cooperation in our children. This set- 
ting explains some of the social and emo- 
tional conflicts of the child which cause his 
reading difficulties, and constitute his •‘dis- 
ability,” poor working habits, and limited 
cooperation. 

Some of the characteristic conflicts in 
children with reading difficulties are: 

I. The child’s disability is not caused 
by any one physiological handicap but pri- 
marily by lack of confidence in himself. As 
long as he is not discouraged, he can use 
his inner potentialities. Many children are 
exposed to a sequence of discouraging ex- 
periences, first on the part of their parents 
and then through their teachers. They can- 
not develop their inner resources and abili- 
ties if their guardians do not believe in 

them. Over-solicitude and over-protection 
deprive the child of the vital experiences of 
his own strength, and corrective measures 
often have a further discouraging effect, as 
they evoke humiliation. 

The receptiveness of our children to dis- 
couragement is enhanced by the cultural 
pressure toward prestige and personal 
glory. A competitive atmosphere impresses 
the child with the conviction that he is not 


good enough as he is. To be better than 
others, or — if possible — to be the best, is 
most desirable. Ambition does not increase 
the ability to perform, but often enough 
jeopardizes it. Over-ambition leads to easy 
withdrawal whenever excellence is impos- 
sible. Enthusiasm and the joy of doing 
things produce far better and more re- 
liable results. Ambition, the concern with 
prestige, is a distorted motivation; if frus- 
trated, no motivation is left, and this lack 
of motivation is often responsible for a 
child’s disability. 

2. Many academic deficiencies are the 
result of poor working habits. Children 
who look merely for gratification, for fun, 
are not trained to work or to benefit from 
it. They are not raised to be useful, as 
long as everything is done for them. We 
arc raising a generation of pampered and 
over-protected children who try to get as 
much as possible by doing as little as pos- 
sible. This over-protection tends to make 
the child demand service instead of doing 
things for himself and for others. Work 
does not appear as pleasure, but as defeat 
and submission. The distaste for work 
within the family may affect all work. A 
great number of our children resent any 
obligation to do anything except play and 
have fun. This tendency is even more pro- 
nounced in boys since the masculine ideal 
excludes submission, be it to cleanliness, to 
domestic assistance, or even learning; it 

f ll PPC3rS 3S “ S ‘ SSy stu ff” This attitude 
° boys may explain their greater number 
among the poor readers. 

3. Negative attitudes toward work are 
part of a child s mistaken concept of order 
and cooperation. His academic progress as 
"c as his social adjustment becomes im- 
paired. Reading and writing are the two 
subjects mostly affected by the child’s re- 
luctance to accept rules and to conform. 

n our transitional period between au- 
tocracy and democracy, the problem of 
T-iY ^ ecomcs c °nfusing to adults and 
children. In an autocracy, order meant sub- 
mission; in a democracy it requires self- 
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determination. Freedom and order are 
mutually exclusive in an authoritarian so- 
ciety, but synonymous in a democracy. 
Democracy does not give the license to do 
as one pleases, since freedom is impossible 
without the respect for the freedom of 
others. Democratic order requires regard 
for the interest of all. Our parents are ill- 
prepared to present this new type of or- 
der to the child. Only if they could estab- 
lish a relationship of equals could they 
raise children in freedom and with respect 
for the necessary order. 

The teacher faces the same task of win- 
ning the child’s cooperation. Failing to do 
so, she exerts pressure which intensifies the 
child’s rebellion, be it expressed openly or 
by mere passive resistance. Most remedial 
reading teachers encounter both types of 
rebellion. “Making” the child repeat his 
assignment until he finally may learn is 
not designed to get better cooperation. 

Besides the general cultural pattern, cer- 
tain personality trends in the child may 
contribute to reading difficulties. Without 
understanding the individual child in his 
motivations and dynamics, the teacher can- 
not deal effectively with his deficiencies. 
Some teachers have an instinctive “under- 
standing” of children, through their em- 
pathy, their “feeling” for them; but the 
training of teachers generally provides 
little practical psychology which can be 
applied in the classroom. Neither the tradi- 
tional assumption of constitutional or he- 
reditary deficiencies, nor the recent instinc- 
tual-biological theories of psychoanalysis 
provide the teacher with a practical scheme 
for an understanding of the individual 
child. 

The socio-telcological approach to hu- 
man behavior promises greater assistance 
to the teacher. Since it implies that human 
behavior is purposive and goal-directed, 
this approach permits a recognition of the 
child’s goals underlying his deficiencies or 
his disturbing behavior. Through under- 
standing the child’s goals, the teacher has 
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access to his total personality, to his inner 
motivations. All disturbing behavior re- 
flects erroneous goals which the child has 
set for himself. Reading difficulties, like 
any other deficient behavior, serve one of 
these goals, be it (1) a bid for attention, 
(2) the demonstration of power, (3) tak- 
ing revenge, or (4) displaying inability as 
an excuse. The child is not aware of his 
goals, of the use to which he puts his de- 
ficiency. 

Many children use their “inability to 
read” to get special attention and service. 
Many retarded readers are in a power con- 
test with their parents, defeating their 
efforts through passive resistance. The “in- 
ability to learn” may also defeat an ambi- 
tious teacher who tries to overpower the 
child. Refusal to read as a means of re- 
venge is not too frequent; it may be found 
in children of highly educated and ambi- 
tious parents, whom they can punish for 
their own hurt feelings by failing aca- 
demically. By far the most reading difficul- 
ties serve goal four. The child is so dis- 
couraged that he gives up all hope of ever 
learning. He tries to convince himself and 
others that he cannot do it so that they 
should not demand anything of him. Very 
often a successful sibling is the cause of 
this discouragement. 

A teacher who does not recognize the 
child’s goals is prone to submit to them, 
thereby fortifying them, instead of chang- 
ing them. 

Corrective measures should not be lim- 
ited to the area of deficiency, but should 
be applied to the larger issues and the psy- 
chological dynamics underlying this de- 
ficiency. The teacher cannot ignore the 
faulty values of the child, his mistaken 
self-concepts, and erroneous approaches. 
Efforts to change them should become the 
essence of remedial teaching. Individual 
and particularly group discussions can suc- 
cessfully influence children in changing 
their values and concepts. 
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Effective educational endeavors require 
the establishment of proper inter-personal 
relationships. Only through firmness and 
kindness can mutual respect be achieved. 

Encouragement is the keynote to any 
remedial procedure. Pressure can no longer 
provide a proper motivation in a demo- 
cratic climate. Remedial teaching must 
evoke the interest and enthusiasm of a 
child, and, therefore, have practical mean- 
ing and value for him. If the reading ma- 
terial is not applicable to the child’s daily 


life, it cannot be interesting and vital to 
him. 

The remedial teacher has the chance and 
obligation to remove emotional blocks and 
other sources of the child’s discourage- 
ment. In this way remedial reading takes 
on the aspect of therapy, once the reading 
difficulty is recognized as a symptom of a 
deeper emotional disturbance. This inevi- 
tably will help the child in his general de- 
velopment, in his growth and social ad- 
justment. 
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Emotional Blocks in Reading* 

Worth J. Osbtirn 


Thirty years ago, we did not often dis- 
cuss problems of the sort implied in the 
title of this article. Then we were inter- 
ested in an intensive study of reading as 
such. We finished that job rather well only 
to find that the reading problem was still 
far from a complete solution. 

In our zest for intensive research, we 
somehow lost sight of the fact that read- 
ing, or indeed anything, does not exist in a 
watertight compartment. Warned by the 
rise of the organism-as-a-wholc movement 
in psychology, we turned our attention 
from reading as an intellectual pursuit and 
began to study the reader. We found that 
the intellect, the emotions, and the body 
have little meaning when studied alone. 
Whatever takes place in one of these is 
strongly conditioned by what goes on in 
the other two. We have also learned that 
we are living in a world of four, instead 
of three, dimensions. When we came to 

• Elementary Sehool Journal, LI! (September, 
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study the reader, we found that we were 
compelled to deal with processes and 
movements in time as well as in space. 
After a rather lengthy study of the water 
behind the dam, we are now compelled to 
study the entire river. 

*Hie purpose of this article is to de- 
scribe in a small way how the river flows 
(or fails to flow) in the process through 
which a child learns to read. The data 
come from the records of the Summer 
Educational Clinic of the University of 
Vashington for a period of six years ex- 
tending from 1943 to 1948, inclusive. Each 
summer, in my classes in experimental and 
remedial education, I ask for students who 
would like to earn part of their class credit 
by teaching a problem child in reading. 

c volunteers have all had previous ex- 
perience in teaching. For seven weeks, 
each spends one hour a day, five days a 
week with a single pupil. 

In the beginning, we had only a few 
pupils from homes in the immediate 
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neighborhood. We did not dare to adver- 
tise for pupils for fear of getting too many. 
Even so, the news was spread that we were 
running a clinic. After six years, we had 
so many applicants that screening tests 
became necessary. The data included here 
were obtained previous to the institution 
of the screening tests. They will be con- 
sidered in terms of origin, diagnosis, and 
treatment. 

ORIGIN OF EMOTIONAL BLOCKS 
Emotional blocks grow out of interrup- 
tions and frustrations. These interruptions 
and frustrations may be caused by obsta- 
cles, such as avalanches and log jams, or 
by the meeting of opposing currents, as 
when a rapidly flowing river meets with a 
tidal wave in the sea. Let us look at some 
of these obstacles and opposing currents 
which give rise to emotional blocks in 
reading. 

We assume that all children possess life- 
forces which require exercise and activity. 
We assume also that the exercise and ac- 
tivity must take place along with similar 
exercise and activity among other chil- 
dren. This is the old Froebelian idea of 
“self-realization through social participa- 
tion.” Little children come to school hope- 
ful of learning to read. Most of them do 
learn, but many do not. 

At the end of the year, everyone is usu- 
ally promoted, because of the mistaken no- 
tion that membership in a certain fixed so- 
cial group is all-important. Day after day, 
month after month, year after year, the 
retarded child is denied participation in his 
group because he cannot, or does not, learn 
to read. He is in his group but not of it, 
the most cruel segregation of all. Thus, the 
proponents of social promotion most pow- 
erfully augment the evil that they are try- 


(3) lack of visual discrimination, (4) pre- 
vious illness, (5) adverse home conditions, 
and (6) speech defects. 

“Lack of auditory discrimination,” in 
general, means inability to associate letter 
sounds and symbols. Under “Other lack 
of readiness,” we group all those children 
(approximately one out of five) who were 
forced to try to read before they had 
achieved sufficient reading readiness as 
measured by several well-known standard 
tests. “Lack of visual discrimination” in- 
cludes poor eyesight and, particularly, poor 
eye fusion. “Previous illness” involves those 
children who have lost large amounts of 
time in school because of illness. “Ad- 
verse home conditions” includes broken 
homes, instances in which the mother 
works away from home, fatigue and sleepi- 
ness caused by late hours, insecurity, mal- 
nutrition, and general neglect. These are 
the primary factors. Most of them are not 
emotional in character, but all of them go 
to make up the soil from which emotional 
blocks grow. 

SECONDARY FACTORS 

The factors here called “secondary” arc 
so named because they follow those which 
we have called primary. They center in the 
disturbance in the home that results from 
the inability of some of its members to 
succeed in their school work. Few parents 
arc aware of the existence of the primary 
factors which have been described. They 
do not know that auditory discrimination 
develops slowly in some pupils. No one 
has ever explained to them the fact that 
every child must somehow learn to asso- 
ciate sounds and symbols. Bred into the 
very bones of our people is the belief that 
all men are created equal. Therefore, >f 
most pupils are able to learn to read at the 
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the failure of her son in Grade I, in spite 
of the fact that, for five of his six years, 
all his energies had been required just to 
stay alive. 

Nevertheless, some sort of explanation 
is necessary when one’s child fails in 
school. Parents have to fall back, therefore, 
on the erroneous popular hypotheses of 
(1) the teacher is inferior, (2) “the kid is 
dumb, or (3) the child does not and will 


not study. A little investigation usually 
shows that the teacher is not inferior. He 
may be succeeding quite well with all but 
this particular child. The second explana- 
tion is horrible to parents. They will not 
believe that such a thing could happen to 
them. Thus, they assume that their trouble 
is caused by the child’s unwillingness to 
apply himself,” and they set to work to 
remedy this condition. 

They point out that his sister or brother 
thd not have trouble in learning to read. 
His playmate across the street has the 
same teacher and is doing splendidly. They 
nag the retarded child day i„ and day on, 
The child never sees a smile on the faces 
Of h,s parents when they are looking a, 
him but there are plenty of smiles for his 
brother or sister. The parents are likely to 
deprive the bewildered child of privileges 
or toys. Some parents go so far as to ad- 
minister corporal punishment. When com- 
pany comes, especially school officials, the 
parents parade the shortcomings of the 
child right in his presence and “pull no 
punches in showing their disgust with 
him. One mother brought her retarded 
child to us and said, ‘Tve got one child in 
high school who is smart. This one is 
'nuts.* ” 

While most parents are unable to bring 
themselves to admit that they have a 
“dumb” child, the neighbors and play- 
mates of the pupil have no such inhibi- 
tions. With all the candor of childhood, 
they tell him that he “sure is dumb.” He 
desirable social status among them. Such 
cannot command their respect and has no 


are the secondary factors in reading dis- 
ability. 


TERTIARY FACTORS 

The tertiary factors are evidenced in the 
child’s reaction to the cruel situation in 
which he finds himself. The child’s morale 
is always ruined. Some children say, “I 
could read if I wanted to, but I don’t like 
reading.” Some say, “Don’t waste your 
time trying to teach me to read. I can’t 
learn.” Others try to compress themselves 
down into their clothing; still others try to 
slide under the table. Many of them show 
evidence of shyness, sensitiveness, and 
nervousness. Some are sullen and defiant; 
others show stark fear. 

In school and neighborhood situations, 
the more overt retarded pupils compensate 
by acting the "smart aleck,” or they may 
seek revenge for their unhappy condition 
by getting even” with the teacher and 
with their successful playmates. They are 
the so-called “bad” boys and girls. Swear- 
ing, lying, and stealing are also convenient 
forms of compensation. Thus, for the ex- 
trovert, school retardation leads toward 
prison. The introvert type gives the teacher 
little trouble. He rolls up around his 
trou les and stews. He, too, may com- 
P 7‘. sat ' by building a dream world in 
w ic he finds escape for himself. He may 
W ,n U P in a mental sanitarium later. 




t t 3r ? S , We know, it is impossible tc 
c u C * ^ W ^° * s su ff c ring seriouslj 
om t e type of emotional blocks which 
have been described. If the school is tc 
'Pt «e tragic children to a better ad- 
s ment, C y should be located as quickly 
as possible. This calls for diagnosis. Of 
™ UrS f’j l, |y w ho is two or more years 
f ar , , has k ec n subjected to frustration 
for that long Going to school is the child’s 
busmess. If he fails, the results are likely 
to be as serious to him as failure in busi- 
ness would be to his father. Any expert- 
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ence of this hind is enough to cause a more 
or less serious nervous upheaval and block. 

Since we need more information, we use 
tests and interviews. Because there is such 
widespread lack of auditory training, we 
start with it. We ask the pupils in a group 
to spell the following words: stic\, song, 
bat, tent, cans, stars, pot, bar, ca\es, pad, 
nuts, rushed, still, reach, send and wet. 
These words contain the phonetic elements 
which occur most frequently in the kinder- 
garten word list. If the child uses incor- 
rect letters for half the sounds, we assume 
that he has a serious emotional block. We 
ask each child to read orally on several 
grade levels, in order to locate the level at 
which he can read with from two to five 
.errors a hundred words. If that level is two 
or more years below his normal grade 
level, we assume that he has an emotional 
block. We give simple story problems se- 
lected from the Wisconsin Inventory Tests, 
No. 11. If the child does not know 
whether to add, subtract, multiply, or di- 
vide, we again assume that he has an emo- 
tional block. If there is a decided tendency 
to miscall small words, we use the Betts 
telebinocular and usually find that the 
child has poor eye fusion. We inquire into 
the child’s previous health record. So 
much, in brief, for the tests of the primary 
factors. 

For a line on tertiary factors, we have 
the pupil write or tell what he would do if 
he possessed a “magic coat,” which he 
could put on and make himself invisible. If 
He says that he would rob the bank, blow 
U P the schoolhouse, and kill the principal 
or teacher, we assume emotional malad- 
justment. Wc have obtained significant re- 
sults also from the assignment: "Play that 
Jou have an imaginary brother [or sister 
P u P‘l Is a girl]. Your brother is 
t inking of running away from home [or 
school]. Tell why he is thinking of mn- 
a ' Vay ‘” ^ story on “Things That 
. *Y C Angry” sometimes throws inter- 
C]itln S bght on a child’s problems. 


To understand the secondary factors in 
a given case requires interviews with both 
parents and children. I enroll as many par- 
ents as possible in a class that is offered 
at the University City Center for six weeks 
preceding each clinic session. I present to 
them these factors, any one of which can 
produce maladjustment in a child, and ad- 
vise them that there is no point in worry- 
ing about their child’s intelligence until all 
these factors have been investigated. Much 
time is allowed for discussion. I simply 
listen to what is said and learn much that 
is useful in dealing with the children. In- 
cidentally, attendance at such a class has 
marked therapeutic value for the parents. 
They learn that their worst fears are 
groundless, and they get acquainted with 
other parents who have similar' problem 
children. 

Even more important are the interviews 
which the clinic teacher has with his pupil. 
These teachers are warned that they will 
have a pupil who has lost hope, one who 
is badly in need of respect, kindness, and 
polite treatment. The teacher says little to 
his pupil about reading for several days. 
His main task is to get acquainted with his 
pupil. Polite treatment soon begets friend- 
ship and confidence. 

Little by little, the child begins to tell 
his story. Much of it is insignificant, but 
occasionally there emerge significant items 
for which the teacher has been trained to 
listen. Perhaps the mother is an idealist 
who is satisfied with nothing short of per- 
fection. The father may be overambitious 
and domineering, like one father who 
wanted to make an expert flutist out of his 
son when the boy’s ardent interest centered 
in “hot rods.” The child may think that 
his parents do not love him. He may be 
worried because his father is too busy to 
devote any attention to him. A father may 
be jealous of his child. Often the child is 
jealous of his more successful brothers or 
sisters. He may be greatly disturbed be- 
cause of a broken home or by incessant 
quarreling between his parents. He may 
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be upset because his playmates hate him. 
Worst of all is the deep feeling of “I am 
dumb.” Any of these things, whether true 
or fancied, can be enough to block the 
pupil’s ability to study and learn. By means 
of friendly interviews, it is usually possible 
for each clinic teacher to discover the es- 
sential information concerning his “prob- 
lem child.” 


TREATMENT 

The treatment for emotional maladjust- 
ment among children is still in its infancy. 
Our only recourse seems to be to formu- 
late the best possible hypotheses, use them 
as bases for treatment, and study the re- 
sults. Just now our best results are comine 
trom a hypothesis derived partly from 
Freud and partly frnm general semanties. 
We assume that retardation, plus pressure 
trom home and school, can cause trauma 

chiiT h° r - n '™r f S ' ma "' ic P0k<m in th ' 

child s brain. Whatever we may name the 
brain injuries, the object, of course, is cure 
or removal. In general, two methods have 
been suggested. 

The encasement method. I shall men- 
tion first the encasement" method. It is 
assumed that it is possible to wall off the 
semantic-poison pocket in much the same 
way as an inflamed tubercle can he walled 
off in a tubercular lung. For example, 
when the trouble centers in reading, we 
avoid reading, as such, and look for some- 
thing that the pupil can learn to do well 
The all-important thing is to find some- 
thing in which he can excel, so that he can 
build up his self-respect and thus com- 
mand the respect of others. Sometimes a 
pathetically small amount of success will 
he sufficient. One teacher broke the emo- 
tional block in a little boy by teaching him 
to hop. Another teacher aroused his pupil’s 
interest in freehand lettering. As soon as 
the pupil achieved some success in that 
art, he said, "Now I can do something that 
sister can’t do.” Some of the men teachers 
find that success in baseball or other types 
of athletics will break an emotional block. 


Achievement in music, drawing, and man- 
ual arts has proved effective in some cases. 
In short, the essence of the encasement 
treatment is to find something that in- 
terests the pupil and to teach him to do 
that thing with more-than-average suc- 
cess. When this has been done, the block 
is broken, morale is restored, and the child 
can be taught by ordinary methods. 

Few of our pupils are complete non- 
readers. They soon find that they can 
read material on the lower levels. Among 
even the worst cases of retardation, we 
have found that we can get the children 
to tell a story, while the teacher takes it 
down, and have them read it back the 
next day. With a little rehearsal, such a 
can often go before his class and 
read his story. Thus, he can forever re- 
fute their comments about his being too 
‘ dumb” to learn to read. 

We impress each pupil and his parents 
"f 11 1 . ^ aCt h* s trou ble k due to onc 
of the primary factors. For example, if his 
trouble JS caused largely by lack of ear 
training (in most cases it is), we com- 
mence with exercises of that sort. We keep 
an accurate record of all improvement, 
nen the pupil learns a sound, we give 
im a card to take home so that he may 
demonstrate his progress. We have found 
at one of the most useful morale-builders 
r, pupils is increase in rate of 

ea mg. The material read must be free 
rom any word that could prove difficult 
recognize. Rate records in words per 

‘~, takcn each da y> and thc total 

.1 r ,s ; potted on graph paper so that 
' pupi and demonstrate the 

usr °i klS - irn P rove ment. In short, wc 
cess C£ltimate means of bringing suc- 
CCS ”° ,h « e n ^ted pupils. 

_ 7t Qtha f t,c method. The second ap- 
, h . \° thc t'«tment of emotional 
ll iX “ ^ nOW " 35 thc “«thartic” method, 
is < fr T, Me • ° n - lkc hypothesis that, if there 
. a * miC i 501500 * n the brain, the thing 
° 7 “ t0 . P°tge or burn it out. The 
“ escribed in detail by Virginia 
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Mac Axline in Play Therapy and by Made- 
line Rambert in Children in Conflict, but 
these writers are applying the treatment to 
pupils younger than those who come to us. 
With our pupils, nondirective therapy has 
proved more useful. We have found also 
that the child can “talk out” his semantic 
poison in his “Magic Coat” and “Why My 
Brother Is Running Away” stories, which 
have been described previously. The pupil’s 
day-by-day talks with his teacher are, most 
of all, a means of relieving him of his 
poisonous ideas. 

Sometimes the removal of a block is al- 
most spectacular. A log jam in a river can 
often be broken by the removal of the key 
log. Then the obstruction goes thundering 
by quickly. Sometimes emotional blocks 
behave in a similar manner. This is evi- 


denced by the profound and tearful relief 
which some mothers show when they are 
told that we know what has caused their 
children’s trouble and that it is not lack 
of intelligence or “gremlins.” We give a 
Scientific reason for the children’s difficul- 
ties and equip these mothers with a bit of 
scientific vocabulary with which to ac- 
count for their children’s condition to their 
friends and neighbors. We also assure 
them, as forcefully as we conscientiously 
can, that we know how to take care of the 
difficulties. In such cases, these women’s 
sickening worries seem to vanish into thin 
air > as if removed by a magician’s wand. 
We have also had similar results with the 
children themselves. 

Psychodrama. There is a third ap- 
proach to the problem of emotional blocks 
diat has interesting possibilities. The mc- 
ium is psychodrama. Psychodrama in- 
volves features of both encasement and 
catharsis. We have not used this approach 
In l b e clinic because it is social in nature 


and 


requires an audience. We have, how- 


ever, done some experimenting in local 
schools. 

A cast of players is selected, and they, 
in turn, select some type of unacceptable 
behavior and dramatize it before the rest 
of the class. For example, if there is a 
“smart aleck” in the room, he is selected 
to play the leading role in a drama in 
which he must portray the qualities of the 
“smart aleck” at their best from his point 
of view. The audience furnishes the dra- 
matic criticism and points out, if pos- 
sible, chances that he missed to be more 
successful in his role. Perhaps other chil- 
dren are selected for the roles, and the 
play is repeated. 

It is assumed that a child who feels the 
need of “showing off” is one who is frus- 
trated in some normal area of self-realiza- 
tion. In acting a show-off role, his per- 
formance becomes approved. This purges 
or drains off his emotional tension and 
enables him to achieve social recognition. 
His show-off tendencies are thus condi- 
tioned to role-acting at a specific time. 
Thus, his tendencies in that direction at 
undesirable times are inhibited (encased). 
Our results with psychodrama have been 
favorable thus far. 

RESUME 

Emotional blocks are best understood by 
studying the series of processes of which 
they are a part. They are the results of 
frustrations caused either by static condi- 
tions or by opposing forces. In either case, 
the treatment is much the same. The series 
of which emotional blocks arc a part has 
been described in terms of primary, sec- 
ondary, and tertiary factors. Techniques 
of diagnosis and treatment used in the 
clinical services at the University of Wash- 
ington have also been described. Useful 
methods of treatment are encasement, ca- 
tharsis, and psychodrama. 
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Preadolescent Behavior Patterns Suggestive of 
Emotional Malfunctioning* 

Robert F. Topp 


Children suffering from temporary or 
persistent abnormal emotional conditions 
arc neither happy nor productive in school 
or elsewhere. But teachers have been slow 
!° <" res P ons 'bi!ity for the mental 

health of their pupils. There are good 
reasons for this apparent neglect, among 
which are the overload of unavoidable 
duties related to subject-matter achieve, 
ment and the overload in the number of 
children to be handled. 

Recognition of embryonic emotional dis- 
orders m prcadolescent children is an es- 
sential early step in any teacher's informal 
mental-hygiene program. Teacher, should 
be prepared to identify symptoms of emo- 
tional trouble just as they are now ob- 
servant of physical illnesses among their 
pupils. Innumerable examples could be 
given in which teachers were the first to 
recognize serious physical illnesses and 
by their alertness, prevented the develop! 
ment of conditions dangerous to the lives 
of the children concerned. There is no 
reason why teachers could not also help 
in the same way in the prevention of 
chronic emotional illnesses. 

Every teacher who does his job well 
cannot fail to note evidences of malad- 
justment in some of his pupils. What is 
more, if he is meeting his obligations to 
his pupils and to society, he will do all in 

• Elementary School Journal, UI (Februan 
1952). 310-43. 


his power to see that any such child re- 
ceives remedial attention. It goes without 
saying that the conscientious teacher will 
do his utmost to provide the student with 
a school environment and experiences that 
will encourage sound mental health. 

Consequently, because the teacher is un- 
avoidably having a psychological effect of 
some nature on his pupils, he should be 
aware of some of the early signs of mal- 
functioning and of the proper action to 
take when the signs are noted. He will 
not be expected, or permitted, to diagnose 
such conditions; his duties in this regard 
Wl ^ rcs tricted to recognizing general 
manifestations of behavior that set the 
emotionally troubled child apart from nor- 
ma children of his age, referring the child 
to t e parent or to the school psychologist, 
an carrying out the recommendations of 
the expert who is consulted. 

ith the purpose of setting down some 
i *j. 0 k scrv able behavior patterns which 
maladjusted preadolescent children display, 
? wmer conducted a study in 1949 
wherein twenty-five experienced child psy- 
C °.° gists and psychiatrists were asked to 
evaluate selected described behavior pat- 
erns. greement among the jury members 
"'as sufficiently high on man, of the pat- 
terns to justify ,h c conclusion that they 
were of significance if observed in pre- 
adolescent children, provided the patterns 
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were present in sufficient number and in 
meaningful combination. 

Before the behavior descriptions are pre- 
sented, it is important to emphasize that 
no single pattern is important when 
viewed by itself. Only when several pat- 
terns are observable in a child and when 
these seem to fit into a “personality pic- 
ture,” with inner agreement among be- 
havior manifestations, can it be said that 
the behavior descriptions are significant. In 
addition, through wide opportunity to ob- 
serve each child in a variety of situations, 
the teacher will possess supplementary in- 
formation that will tend to reinforce the 
possible conclusion that a child is in need 
of attention. It goes without saying that 
the ethics of teacher-pupil relationships 
should be strictly adhered to and that any 
informal or formal evaluation of the child 
should be maintained in complete confi- 
dence. 

According to twenty-one or more of the 
twenty-five child psychiatrists, the follow- 
ing behavior patterns, if combined with 
other reinforcing evidence, can be said to 
indicate to the teacher that a child is in 
need of careful study and perhaps of re- 
ferral to an expert in child psychology. 

Behaviors To Watch For 

1. Flies into fits of anger on slight provo- 
cation. 

2. Shows signs of excessive “worried ness” 
and anxiety on such occasions as a 
school fire drill or a rehearsal for a play. 

3. Frequently depressed in appearance; 
almost never smiling or joking with 
fellow-students. 

4. Repeatedly steals small articles from 
fellow-students despite severe punish- 
ment. 

5. Frequently appears to be lost in his 
daydreams. 

6. Exhibits habitual facial grimaces, or 
t>cs, particulary when under slight emo- 
tional stress. 

7. Although of adequate intellectual abil- 
ity, cannot apply his ability to his 
work and, as a result, docs an inferior 
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job. This is true despite the fact that he 
seems to be conscientiously trying. 

8. Physically energetic and active to such 
a degree as to lack control over his ac- 
tions; restless and practically unable to 
remain quier even for short periods of 
time. 

9. Very sensitive over real or imagined 
slights; feelings easily hurt. 

10. Shows evidence of being excessively 
cruel to younger or smaller children or 
animals; enjoys seeing other creatures 
suffer. 

11. Abnormally anxious to achieve perfec- 
tion in any task; never late with an 
assignment, being much more con- 
cerned with perfection in work than 
most others his age. 

12. Overconcerned about disease and germs; 
unusually clean physically for one of 
his age. 

13. Shows evidence of disliking or hating 
most people, including his teachers and 
fellow-students. 

14. Frequently expresses the idea that he is 
being singled out for punishment more 
often than others, when such is not 
the true state of affairs. 

15. Lazy and irresponsible about complet- 
ing any disagreeable or difficult task; 
must continually be urged to apply 
himself; shows little concern over fail- 
ure. 

16. Cannot avoid misbehaving, even though 
repeatedly warned and punished for 
identical activity on numerous earlier 
occasions. 

17. Exhibits little or no affection for any- 
body whether it be his teachers, class- 
mates, or other adults. 

18. Has difficulty facing a task which others 
accept readily because he fears he can- 
not do it suitably; lacking in confidence. 

19. If permitted to do so, “just sits” with- 
out seeking entertainment or activity of 
any sort; remains passive in this man- 
ner for rather long periods of time. 

20. Even though completely innocent of 
wrongdoing, visibly suffers or cries in 
sympathy when another child is being 
reprimanded. 

21. Exhibits many reactions of timidity; 
fears certain animals or situations to 
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such a degree as to call attention to 
himself. 


22. Excessively concerned with his appear- 
ance; abnormally tidy and neat in com- 
parison with others of his age. 

23. Possesses the habit of telling lies on any 
occasion to suit his purposes and does 
so with unemotional skill. 

24. Seldom or never shows remorse over 
injury which he has intentionally or 
accidentally caused another student. 

25. Shows a tendency to do certain rou- 
tini 2 ed acts over and over again, some- 
what as though it were part of a ritual; 
may walk about the room a certain way 
each time or go through identical and 
unnecessary motions each time he opens 
a book. 

26. Absents himself from school without 
adequate reason and shows little gen- 
uine remorse. 


27. Exhibits a high degree of indecisiveness 
when relatively minor choices must be 
made; cannot make up his mind. 

2a. Stutters most of the time, or more ob- 
snout 1 !, when attention is directed to- 
ward him; if observed carefully, will be 
discovered speaking normally when 

29 Hi5!t S ° f '’ h 'a ' ora P le ">y relaxed. 

29. Highly restricted in emotional expres- 
sion; never seems able to "let himself 
go or to relax and enjoy himself. 

30. On ocas, on has been known 

his voice momentarily svhen frightened 
or very embarrassed, despite the fact 
that others do not react in that man- 
ncr m the same situation. 

31. Appears to be perpetually fatigued even 

though medical check-up discloses no 
physical ailment; appears to be lethargic 
tired, listless. K ’ 


32. Frequently has a dazed, perplexed 
confused expression on his face; seems 
ta be touching only the surface of life, 
with many commonplace occurrences* 
not impressing themselves upon his 
consciousness. 


33. Although having been checked for 
physical causes, occasionally faints, par- 
ticularly when under stress. 


34. Seems to be hostile toward any kind of 
higher authority— the teacher, parents, 
policemen, principal, student council,' 
the president of the United States; a!- 


ways able to show where such people 
in authority are wrong or incapable. 

35. Very self-punitive; appears to enjoy 
being injured psychologically or physi- 
cally. 

36. Subject to frequent headaches for which 
no physical cause can be found; com- 
plains of such headaches to the teacher 
and seems to be really suffering, yet the 
headaches may come at very opportune 
times for avoiding some difficulty. 

37. One of those people to whom accidents 
seem to occur much more frequently 
than they do to most others in his 
group; injures himself on the play- 
ground, in the classroom, or while 
playing, supposedly accidentally, yet 
much more frequently than do others 

38. Can hardly bear being in large groups 
of people, as at school assemblies; asks 
to be excused on some pretense or may 
admit fearing the situation. 

39. Repeatedly destructive of material 
things; carves desks, writes on wails, or 
simply breaks things of no value, for 
the joy of it. 

40. Shows peculiarities in dress which 
seem to have some ritualistic or mys- 
terious significance to him, such as 
wearing an unusual type of cap all the 
time or carrying a certain trinket with 
him. 


Attention should be called to the fact 

t at this listing of behavior descriptions is 

representative rather than complete. It 
points out to the teacher some of the areas 
w ere evidence of maladjustment may be 
note . Each child handicapped in some 
Way b y improper mental hygiene or faulty 
personahty adjustment will display many 
addi tI o naI symptoms, and the alert teach er 
will observe these as well. 

ould a teacher feel that a sufficient 
rh-w r .°^ cv ^ cnces are present in any 
’ 1 e P rob lem should be discussed 
T* 1 e parent. Perhaps telling the parent 
about the behavior patterns that the 
teacher has observed would show the areas 
°, a Srecment and disagreement between 
the observations of the two individuals 
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who know the child best. Obviously, the 
child should not be aware that any such 
discussion of his case is taking place. 

If, as a result of the teacher-parent con- 
ference, it seems advisable to have expert 
advice in the matter, the school psycholo- 
gist (if one is available) or some other 
person well trained and prepared in the 
psychology of childhood disorders should 
be consulted. The list of patterns agreed 
upon by the parent and the teacher should 
also be of use to the consultant, for it rep- 
resents the observations of two other indi- 
viduals who have been in position to see 
the child under a variety of circumstances. 

It would be expecting too much to hope 
that a teacher could do effective work in 
mental hygiene without considerable train- 
ing, as well as experience. No listing of 
behavior patterns will be of value unless 
the teacher understands fundamental as- 
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pects of mental hygiene. It is imperative, 
therefore, that teachers be encouraged to 
take college courses in such fields as class- 
room mental hygiene, personality develop- 
ment and adjustment, psychological test- 
ing, and abnormal psychology. These will 
be of value to him in understanding his 
own personality and mental health as well 
as that of his pupils. 

In addition, most teachers will find it 
necessary to do continuous reading in jour- 
nals devoted to mental health and to use 
such aids as the list of behavior patterns 
given above to systematize their approach 
to the mental-hygiene problems that chil- 
dren face. With those resources, plus the 
desire to meet their obligation to the child 
in this important area of personality de- 
velopment, there is no question that many 
children will benefit from improved in- 
struction. 
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Emotional Problems in Reading 

Elsie ]. Dotson 


The emotional problems and adjustment 
techniques of college students which result 
In inefficient reading are not unique to the 
reading act. Rather the way a person reads 
Is a reflection of many aspects of his per- 
sonality. We express our “self” in the way 
we walk, sleep, eat, talk and read — in 
short, in the way we live; our needs, our 
efenscs, our fears, and our aspirations 
etermine both the action and the form of 
°ur every-day behavior. When an indi- 
vidual reads, it is not a sterile, rote proc- 
it is not an act of reading; rather he 
,s rca ding. In order to understand the 


reading problems of a particular individual 
one must understand the individual. 

EARLY EXPERIENCES IN ACQUIRING 
ATTITUDES 

Most of the primal concepts which the 
individual has of himself are formed dur- 
ing the first years of his life. The first and 
major patterns after which a child at- 
tempts to mold his life are those of his 
parents. If he secs his parents read for in- 
formation and for recreation he will aspire 
to do these things himself. The child 
whose parents read to him as a means of 
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entertainment is subtly acquiring both a 
definition o£ and an attitude toward read- 
ing. Many of the students who regard 
reading solely as an academic skill to be 
used in acquiring information have this 
limited concept as a result of a home en- 
vironment which was devoid of reading 
experiences, or one in which reading was 
only occasionally utilized to gain informa- 
tion. 

Perhaps the most basic attitude to learn- 
ing is that of curiosity, one’s exploratory 
tendencies toward himself and his world 
By the time a child reaches school age he 
has clearly defined ways of behaving with 
reference to these tendencies. The child 
whose venturesomeness and curiosity was 
met with satisfying answers and encour- 
agement enjoys seeking and defines this 
reward? ” , , 1 1 T ,d£ as which brings 

ex?W ' P aSUr “' The chiId whose 
explorations were looked upon as bother- 

Mnie «nd/oi , nau S h 'y will come to feel 
that these tendencies within him are not 
acceptable to others; he will begin to fear 
hem in himself. In his efforts to suppre" 
these tendencies he may become ve^pas 

fearM th ' World abouUito, 

fearful of exploring into it; he may become 

mb? “? Pliam a"* 11 what he interprets 
°k‘ h dcn,and! and expectations of the 
world, a tempting to do only those things 
hich Please; or he may resent this dfs- 
approval of his needs and either through 
active or passive methods begin to defy 
these prohibitions. These tendencies and 
d ” S with them determine how 
the child will tackle new tasks. Reading j s 
one of the most common methods of en- 
countering new experiences and ideas. 
Thus the attitudes one has toward these 
needs, or tendencies, in himself are crucial 
m determining how and why he reads. 

The expectations which others have of 
the child and his adequacy to meet them 
play a very important part in the way the 
child sees himself and, consequently, in 
determining how he behaves. A child 
brought up in an environment in which 


the demands and expectations of him do 
not exceed his capacities, feels adequate to 
meeting new experiences; he seeks and en- 
joys them. A child brought up in an en- 
vironment in which the demands and ex- 
pectations are too great for him comes to 
feel unable to cope with life; he is fearful, 
less willing to try, more apt to avoid new 
experiences. 

By the time a child reaches school age, 
he has some clearly defined ideas about 
himself and the way the rest of the world 
behaves toward him; and these ideas de- 
termine the “how and why” of his be- 
havior. School offers the child a plethora 
of new experiences through which to test 
these ideas: to expand, to modify, or to 
strengthen them. Teachers will come to 
occupy the position in his life that hereto- 
fore only his parents held. If his teachers 
are loved, the child will seek to please and 
emulate them; if they are feared or hated, 
the child will resist or defy them. Books 
k !” cad ‘ n £ now become projects which 
the child is required to master. The way 
in which he approaches these tasks will 
epend in part on the attitudes which he 
has concerning himself, the world, and 
t e feelings he has concerning the new 
people in his environment. Books now be- 
gin to take on an additional quality of 
emg synonymous with authority. They 
must be mastered to please authority fig' 
mes, and the “correct answers” arc in 
c m. Many students have problems in 
rea mg because they have problems in 
relating lo authority. They are fearful of 
aut omy, antagonistic toward it, or too 
dependent upon it. 

The way a child reads and the way he 
IS a Bo determined by the 

? h “ P tcrs regard reading. If his as- 
j - ,a CS e "j°y reading and place value on 
r "• .. 50 W ‘N be. If his group 

_ i K . ,S s ‘ ss y or “eggheadish” to read 
mlf k" JOy . r f Cadin e> the child may not per- 
enjoy lending for fear of 

' CIV.ng h, mscI£ anJ/or w vicwc J by 

olhers in an unfavorable light. The peer 
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group is a potent force in determining the 
values and attitudes of school age children. 

By the time the individual reaches high 
school, reading is as much a part of his 
life as anything else. He reads to learn, to 
recreate, to kill time, to compete, to please 
someone, to win respect, to explore life, to 
escape life — reading is one of the many 
avenues through which and in which he 
lives. 

PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED 
There probably are no personality pat- 
terns which are peculiar to reading prob- 
lems and no reading problem which has as 
its etiology a specific attitude or emotional 
dynamic. The same behavioral manifesta- 
tion can mean two different things for two 
different people. Not all people with emo- 
tional problems have reading problems, 
nor are all reading problems the result of 
emotional difficulties. Oddly enough, some 
people may actually be better readers or 
students because of emotional problems. 
For most college students, however, very 
poor or ineffectual reading and learning 
problems are a reflection of negative atti- 
tudes toward the self and toward parts of 
the environment. 

tt ® ne °f the most commonly encountered 
reading problems” in a college reading 
laboratory is that of the excessively slow 
reader; he may even be so slow as to read 
each word individually. There are in- 
numerable causes for this method of read- 
mg. Many times in conversation with this 
type^ of reader he will tell you that he is 
afraid of “missing something.” Normally 
missing something is not too threatening 

* missing something means only that, but 

* one error calls up all of one’s fears of 
inadequacy, then one error is quite fright- 
enin g- To illustrate through an analogy, 
suppose after you go to bed at night you 

^ar a floor board pop. Usually you recog- 
nize this for what it is — a board popping 
as l ” c house cools off. However, suppose 
Y°u were reading a particularly exciting 
u rder mystery before you turned out the 


light. Now the popping of the floor might 
get a different interpretation from you. All 
of your fears about life, death and aggres- 
sion arc apt to be a little closer to aware- 
ness, and the sound takes on meaning in 
terms of these feelings. Disproportionate 
to be sure — that is, if you were just react- 
ing to the sounds of a cooling house. This, 
in a sense, is the way a person may react 
to the fear of missing something. His fears 
of failure are greater and closer to aware- 
ness than those of most people, and much 
of his behavior is influenced by his efforts 
to avoid an encounter with these feelings; 
so he reads slowly and often with more 
than adequate retention, retaining practi- 
cally all the details. He seems to reason 
that if he gets it all, he is safe. Some of 
these readers, incidentally, are excellent 
students, if grades are used as a method of 
evaluation. 

Another possible cause for word read- 
ing is that of overdcpendency — the indi- 
vidual “waits to be told.” This reader is 
usually slow since he is waiting to see 
what he will be told. He does not take the 
initiative in forming a set of expectations 
or questions about what he is to read. He 
takes what he reads literally and does not 
generalize from what he reads or evaluate 
it. He accepts his books, as he does his 
teachers and others in positions of au- 
thority, as sources of guidance not to be 
questioned, rather to be relied upon. 

Resistance can also be a cause of slow 
reading or word-for-word reading. The in- 
dividual, for some reason, may rebel at the 
demands being placed upon him. Uncon- 
sciously, or consciously, he resents having 
to do the task; so he finds himself at war 
with himself, fighting to do the task and 
fighting not to do it. Thus he reads quite 
slowly. Resistance may occur when the 
individual feels that unreasonable and/or 
excessive demands have been placed upon 
him. As a result he may come to feel he is 
unable to obtain love and acceptance for 
himself as he is. Resistance may then be 
for him the only means of genuinely cx- 
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pressing himself— it is his effort to main- 
tain some sense of self-integrity— it is the 
one thing he has done on his own. Re- 
sistance can also he a means of expressing 
his hostility toward those whom he is re- 
sisting For some children open rebellion, 
trom the child's viewpoint, would have re- 
sulted in complete rejection; so the child 
resorted to a more subtle and less threaten- 
ing form of resistance. In some instances 
failure through resistance was far more 
effecuve than open rebellion— the child 
simply failed to be what the parent wanted 
him most to be— a good student. 

rea'H'° th r t . Prab '' m '"“"""red in the 
reading laboratory is that of the “literal 

act L tCadS ' aCh “" n,ent fa “ f ° 
«atemenrl 8 nS '““I " ot '“‘ting 
It seems rl ' n ° r a Cn f ra ' i2 ' ng * rom t ^ m - 
n h s readin/'r!," "“Siiressiveness” 
ms reading. The person who reads in a 

aggresdve^n^f 6 ^^ ^feared 

imnttl... *n. . artul of aggressive 


irir;h^r asK f u " a ^' 

pended. Therefore any aggre^™ « d '‘ 


these feelings. A stromdv . g °f 

dividual who fears hh ^T'-!' 


i u- ^“FCHuve in- 
s may react “T"'^ 

way. This suppression of ggr s"i« 
mg can be carried to the extent ‘ f ,™ k ' 

the individual look much [ess ^ n ?f. kln S 
than he actually is " ‘"""‘gen, 

an^^X^i^~= 

will display in , his reading. Thus theindh 
udual will fad do m u ch independent 
thinking with what he reads. 

The student who seemingly cannot get 
interested m hi, reading and/or his study, 
ing is not infrequently encountered in the 
reading laboratory. Sometimes back of this 
lies a conscious or unconscious preoccupa- 
tion with a problem; the student’s psychic 
energy, so to speak, is all used up in the 


contemplation of this problem. Again it 
could be that the student is fearful of 
trying, believing it is better to have ven- 
tured nothing and lost nothing than to 
have ventured and failed. Through this 
line of reasoning the student attempts to 
maintain some concept of himself as ade- 
quate. In cases of this type the student may 
be able to invest of himself in subjects 
which do not threaten him. Again this 
Jack of interest could be a form of re- 
sistance, particularly if the student is un- 
dertaking the course as a means of pleas- 
ing someone else. The inability to concen- 
trate is usually a function of these same 
types of motives. 

This is by no means a comprehensive 
ust of the attitudes underlying the read- 
ing problems of college students, but it 
oes touch upon some of the major themes 
encountered. These attitudes do not occur 
m isolation as they were mentioned here, 
ut they occur as part of a total constel- 
lation that is the person. Several of these 
attitudes may occur together; certainly 
ey will occur in conjunction with many 
more. It is only by seeing the warp and 
woot clearly as separate pieces of yarn, 
simu taneously with seeing them as one 
derstood C ^° l ^ > t * iat l ^ e fabric can be un- 


Remedial procedures 

wav C ?h 1SltC l ° , tJlC ' m P rQ vement in t 
w :ii CSe . P co Pk read is a milieu whi< 
indiv^ 1711 /* ? m °dification in the way tl 
c f r . V r ! and the natu 

’<ud™ s a l s hc “ “"‘‘making. F-r ion 

work u/.l may necessitate individu 
working ■ 3 rcac *‘ n £ clinician; for other 
Rroun- . 3 sma ** remedial readin 

and for so'mo “ h , rE ' srou P P™B ra n 
Thf c it* P crsona l counseling, 
the remedial group is usuall; 

time to c a ch"Thw hllC d " OIi “ E suffic! f nl 
- 1 here are also many psycho- 
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logical advantages to such an arrangement. 
The student who works in a small group 
with others who read approximately as he 
does has the opportunity to understand 
and diagnose himself through observing 
the others in the group and comparing 
himself with them. An awareness that 
there are others with similar problems to 
his own allows him to feel less unique, 
and this in itself gives him support. It is 
advantageous also to have suggestions and 
corrections made by the students them- 
selves. This lends a peer sanction and ac- 
ceptance to the advice offered. It also al- 
lows the student to experience himself in 
a new role — that of giving advice. By dis- 
cussing and thinking with others about 


what he reads, he has the experience of 
being able to make a contribution from 
what he reads, and begins to experience 
reading as a source of self-pleasure and 
self-enhancement. 

It is a “sine qua non” in a reading labo- 
ratory that the reading task set before 
the student be one which challenges him 
and one which he can master. The pres- 
sure put on the student to succeed should 
be minimal, and the efforts that he makes 
should be recognized and rewarded. The 
reading laboratory is a place which offers 
an environment in which the individual 
can re-evaluate himself through a different 
set of experiences and new relationships 
with others. 
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Emotional Factors and Reading Disabilities: 
Diagnostic Problems* 

C. M. Louttit 


Failure to learn to read may be brought 
* out by a variety of factors. Visual de- 
ect an d intellectual retardation will al- 
most certainly limit the child’s achieve- 
nient in reading or in the other language 
s uls or in arithmetic. It is my task, how- 
ever, to examine emotional factors in 
a * y rc to achieve in reading or other tool 
SU ff tS 3n .^ specially to look at diagnostic 
P r o lems involved. As has been pointed 
ut y Helen M. Robinson and illustrated 
research reports cited by her, the rela- 
aWr ° • em °Eonal factors to reading dis- 
1 lt y is complex. On the one hand, the 

School Journal, LVI (October, 


child may fail to learn to read because of 
emotional, or I would prefer to say "per- 
sonality,” problems. On the other hand, his 
failure to learn to read may be at least a 
precipitating cause of the development of 
personality difficulties. Further complexity 
is found in the child whose emotional 
problems interfere with learning to read, 
and whose failure in this skill in turn ag- 
gravates his emotional problems. This 
complexity of relations between reading 
and personality problems requires skilful 
diagnosis. 

What is the nature of the emotional or 
personality problems about which we arc 
concerned? It is impossible to review here 
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the gamut of behaviors which one would 
find discussed in textbooks in child psy- 
chiatry. For convenience I will mention 
three categories: (1) attitudes toward 
school or toward reading itself; (2) emo- 
tions in the narrower sense, more par- 
ticularly, fears; and (3) personality 
characteristics commonly thought of as 
maladjustive, such as insecurity, depend- 
ence, shyness, or instability. 

.. Th j s division must not be taken as 
real because the separation of one from 
the others in a particular child is impos- 
sible. Further, while it is conceivable that 
one might find a child with negative atti- 
tudes toward reading, or fear of reading 
specifically and exclusively, or find a child 
who is insecure only in the reading situa- 
tion, this would be most exceptional. 
Personality factors affecting reading or 
learning to read are, without doubt, also 
C “.- man y °thcr situations of the 
child s daily life. Therefore the diagnostic 
tasks have reference not alone to the child’s 
reading problems but to his behavior in 
general. 


RESEA in C ^, E n M g OT,ONALFACTORS 

The search for emotional factors as eco- 
logically s ,g ni ficant in reading or other 
subject disabilities is relatively unreward- 
ing. Research does not give unambiguous 
indication that personality problems arc 
causative, although the concomitant of 
reading difficulty with such conditions is 
commonly found. Arthur I. Gates believes 
that three-quarters of the children with 
reading disabilities also show emotional 
problems but that for only one-quarter of 
these are the emotional problems of etio- 
logical importance. Robinson summarizes 
four reports of psychiatric study of chil- 
dren with reading disabilities by saying 
that they “reveal no consistent trends” but 
probably reflect the theoretical bias of the 
examiner. W. H. Missildine found all of 
thirty children with reading disability to 
be insecure, restless, and emotionally ill, 


but the reading difficulty was only a small 
part of the problem behavior. These few 
references from many which could be used 
illustrate the claim made above that the 
search for emotional causes of reading 
trouble will be unrewarding. 

On the other hand, Marion Monroe and 
Bertie Backus have separated out rather 
specific conditions which they feel do have 
etiological significance. Basically these are 
(1) general emotional immaturity, (2) ex- 
cessive timidity and shyness, (3) predilec- 
tion against reading, and (4) predilection 
against school in general. To these might 
be added excitability and instability, men- 
tioned by B. M. Castner, and the anxieties 
attendant on adjusting to school, pointed 
out by Augusta Jameson. It is important 
to note in all of these conditions that they 
may have a specific inhibiting effect in the 
process of learning to read, while at the 
same time they may be evident in more 
widespread symptoms. 

From the foregoing it is evident that the 
remedial teacher must recognize the im- 
portance of emotional problems but must 
also recognize that these are usually shown 
in behavior in general and arc not limited 
to a relation with reading. As they are im- 
portant, some attention should be given 
to methods of revealing the existence and 
nature of such problems. 

techniques FOR DIAGNOSIS 

No available tests can be routinely ap- 
P !e to individuals or groups to obtain a 
score which will reveal the nature of the 
emotional problem and its relation to read- 
ing or other subject disabilities. Rather, 
lagnosis in this area requires objective 
o servation of behavior and clinical in 
sight in interpretation. For convenience we 
may mention three aspects of diagnostic 
stu y which are usually closely inter- 
re ate . observation of behavior, interview- 
ing, and the use of formal testing instru- 
ments. b 

Observation of behavior. Observation 
ot behavior _as a diagnostic method is 
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placed first because it has nothing techni- 
cal about it; in fact, a teacher cannot avoid 
seeing what children do. But to be useful 
m understanding a child, the observation 
must be done with intent and with a ccr- 
min amount of system. Also it- must be ob- 
jective and not influenced by the observer’: 
bias, which will emphasize certain acts anc 


emphasize certain acts and 

minimize or even eliminate others. Using 
an outline of behavior events considered 
significant, making a record of events ob- 
served, or marking an instrument, such as 
Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Behavior 
Rating Scale, are all helpful in getting in- 
formation about a child through observa- 
tion. 

Now what to look for: recording the 
activity of each moment of a child’s day 
*s rather impractical. But consistent atten- 
tion to behavior in the classrooms, on play- 
grounds or in halls, alone and with other 
children, in recitation or study situations, 
an d many other occasions during the 
school day should soon reveal patterns of 
behavior. Is the child usually shy and re- 
tiring? Does he play with other children in 
a normal manner for his age, or is he ag- 
gressive and demanding and always in- 
sisting on having his own way? O n * e 
°ther hand, does he avoid the other 
children, and how — with timid interest m 
their activities at a distance, with sulking 
Protest, or with just plain lack of interest 
in th e i r play? Are the fears or timidity ex- 
hibited when called upon to read or 
before a class shown also when thee 1 
a nd teacher are alone? Is the c 1 e ' 
citable, easily distracted, attention-deman - 
>ng, or is he reserved, even apatheticr 
What is his language behavior? Hearing 
a college student remark to his ric " ' 
Me and Mary was gonna drive to 
game, but we didn’t find where t e 
was at, so we ain’t goin’,” makes otic 
picious of his language behavior in g 
including reading. systematic 

These questions are not « > 

guide to what behaviors to o sc 
they suggest how observation m y 


to develop a picture of the child’s per- 
sonality, including his problems. The im- 
portant purpose is to know, understand, 
and accept .he child. The results of be- 
havior observation may give a basis tor 
more systematic and restricted forms of 

study. . • »» t 

Interviewing. By ••.nterv.ewmg 
mean any procedure by which the teacher 
r«aminc P r controls the child’s behavmr 
in some measuro-by conversation, ques- 
tioning, or setting up a special situation in 

which behavior can be observed-and in 

which the behavior is a function in large 
me sure of .he examiner-child interaction. 

Interviewing requires skills no, so neces- 
sary in observation alone. In the two-per- 
son social Sima, ion rhe examiner mus sue 
c«d in establishing rapP° « so that 
Siid will respond. Questions must be 

, a more informative response. Per- 
. S t he child cannot formulate his feel- 
££ abou the matter in words, especta ly 
vhen the question asks about himself. 
Stories about other children may set a 
basis for questions about feelings and at- 
titudes of the fictional characters the an- 
swer to which may reveal the child s own 
attitudes. Projective methods, such as pi - 
tures incomplete sentences, or incomp cte 
stories, when specially devised to relate 
to the disability under consideration, arc 
valuable. The lack of standardization or 
norms is unimportant because the child s 
responses are elicited to reveal to the ex- 
aminer rhe child’s feeling, attitudes, or 
emotional tender spots, rather than to serve 
,o compare this child with other children. 
Play-therapy techniques, usually devised to 
uncover intra-family relations, can be de- 
signed to emphasize relations to school or 
school subjects or other children. 

The point I am trying to make here is 
that the teacher can learn a great deal 
about the emotional or personality charac- 
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teristics of the child by observing him care- 
fully and objectively in everyday situations, 
n the face-to-face interview the teacher 
can set the stage, so to speak, in order to 
observe the child's behavior in situations 
over which the examiner has some control. 
, objective is to learn about the child 
to understand him, and to interpret these 
Observations in relation to the school dis- 
n b ‘ l y n , eed . m ? “ttention. It is a matter of 
informed clinical judgment just how sig. 
nificant emotional factors may be in the 
Problem of a particular child. 

normal testing instruments. The third 
-Kgory of diagnostic methods, form j 
testing instruments, I have left „ n .:i , 
and will consider brieflybecame Ydo no! 

They do eved tt 7 S, ' ck 
the subjec,ra„d*Lse POm ' b ' havi °" of 
pen be quantified and^then" ma) ' in 
with the performance of . * c ™P«cd 
comparison group Sueh°™ t !tandar ' i ” r 
valuable, but Tinint & 

same kind of insight " th ' 
interpreting observation or inte" ieTd^t" 

available for all age and Tbey a " 

atedesignedforUotindiS^ 

Some are structured as questionnaires 
inventories, while the projective t p ” ° 
low free verbal or motor (drawim,) rc 
sponscs. The structural questionnaire type 
of , est ts useful f °r s tud yofgr ou pSi y P' 
for individual diagnosis it can do little 
more than add a number, that is, the score, 
to other data already available and per- 
haps serve as a guide for interviewing, 
during which unusual responses may be 
explored. lam in complete agreement with 
L. F. Shaffer when he says, in reviewing 
a particular questionnaire, that “such de- 


vices vainly seek the pot of gold at the 
end of the rainbow: a simple, cheap, fool- 
proof method for studying human per- 
sonality. The study of personality, espe- 
cially in the clinical situation, is not so 
simple. By these remarks I am not rcject- 
ing questionnaires, but they must be used 
in the proper ways. For screening pur- 
poses, to pick out the individuals with 
extreme scores, or for research in groups, 
Va,UC - Furthcr « ^e record of a 
childs responses when studied item by 
ma y Sivc valuable cues to traits or 
pro ems that can be followed up in other 
ways. The question is whether such in- 
formation may not already be available 
‘rom other study and therefore make the 

sucb tcsts unncccssar y- 
e use of projective-type personality 
f . S 15 n °f subject to the same criticisms 
r . ? re dircctc d to questionnaires. A!- 
v j ^ s ° I ” e efforts have been made to de- 
fr. S 'L methOC ^! P resem ing projective tests 
groups, they remain essentially instru- 
m l ° r ] n ? Vidual stud y- Robert S. Red- 
u a a " Roth Solomon, among others, 
j Us . c , Rorschach test to study chil- 
that the' re f d,ng labilities. They agree 
tTonaS r ; Ub,CCtS « avc evidence of ques- 
thirdq C f f“ stmcnt ' Redmount found two- 
-u S $UbjcCtS <sevcf ely malad- 
rieiditv lTl P ersonallt y characteristics of 
tivity in C spontane ‘ty. hostility, sensi- 
flict y, So? Unty> anxiet y« and family con- 
be p rco ' r 0m0n / C P° rts ‘he poor readers to 
failing to Plcd with minute detail and as 
“ete. However Pr3Ctica ! * nd 

^I m f th Tt gd r^ ca "" otbc 

think is si J£ Rorsch ach test. This I 
may reveal i the Rorschach tests 

P«te, TO found but t" 

i» the disability y " 0t b ' S ‘ gn,fi ' 

Thtmari™’?' 1 " t “ hnit l ucs > such 35 

Children’s Aonr PPerCC,ltion T ' st - or ,he 
Blacky Pi ctur PP ' CC ? tlon T “". "be 
all of whirl, ’ - f incom plete sentences, 

" h are interpreted in terms of 
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the content of the responses, may be ex- 
tremely valuable. Here the child’s lan- 
guage, as well as the content themes of 
meaning to him, are shown. While these 
tests are standard, there is no reason why 
an examiner interested particularly in 
reading disability may not add pictures or 
devise incomplete sentences which are de- 
signed to bring forth reactions that have 
an immediate relevance to the disability of 
concern. True, these will not be standard 
tests, but for diagnostic purposes they will 
probably be of greater value. 

SUMMARY 

Our problem is to discover the presence 
of emotional factors in a child with a sub- 
ject disability and to determine whether or 
not these factors are significant in the 
etiology of the condition in this particular 
case. To do this requires an understand- 
ing of the child as a behaving individual. 
Initially this process of understanding 
must inevitably start with observations of 
his behavior. More refined information 
may be secured by observation in a con- 
trolled situation, in an interview or play 
session. Still greater refinement of data 
may be secured by the use of tests when 
they are used as specialized clinical tools 
and not yardsticks for determining a score. 

There is certainly no reason why every 
remedial teacher should not be able to 
learn much about children by observation 


and interview. Many can also use special- 
ized instruments, but here it is necessary 
to caution that the use of such tools re- 
quires skill and knowledge which come 
from training. The administration of tests 
is usually simple. The interpretation of re- 
sults is not and should be undertaken only 
by those who have the necessary skills. 
Further, as has been earlier mentioned, 
emotional problems are seldom, if ever, 
uniquely related to reading difficulty. 
Therefore, a child with a reading dis- 
ability who exhibits emotional or person- 
ality problems should be considered as 
needing attention beyond remedial read- 
ing. This is usually the responsibility of a 
specialist in psychology or psychiatry, and 
such special service should be sought. 

This thought leads to a final point I 
wish to make. The personality problems 
frequently reported for children with read- 
ing disabilities are of the nature of timidity, 
insecurity, and other indications of the 
child’s failure to find acceptance in the 
world. The remedial teacher has the task 
of helping the child with his disability. 
He cannot hope to affect parental rejection 
or inconsistency. He cannot undertake psy- 
chotherapy with the child. But he can 
accept the child as he is, give him support 
and security, appreciate and encourage him 
in his positive characteristics, and in this 
way afford a more wholesome atmosphere 
in which the child can attack his specific 
problem. 
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help him overcome this difficulty. He can 
be helped to feel comfortable by assuring 
him that many boys and girls have similar 
difficulties and that he can be helped. 
Some of his anxiety about failure may be 
relieved by assuring him that not only are 
mistakes permissible but that he is ex- 
pected to make mistakes. He need not be 
afraid of his errors because they will help 
both himself and the tutor understand the 
kind of assistance he needs. With little 
further explanation, the lesson may be 
started. 

Rapport can be established in many 
ways, and the way will necessarily vary 
with each child. With some children a 
bond can be established through a mutual 
interest, such as baseball, football, stamp- 
collecting, or any other interest or hobby 
that they may reveal and that a tutor can 
share. 


ing and answering questions; work in 
helping the child figure out new words; 
and recreational activities, such as games, 
listening to stories read by the teacher, 
construction, and similar activities. The 
child, however, is given an opportunity to 
help set up the plan. He may be asked to 
select his reader from among several at 
the same grade level. He may also decide 
on the order of the different activities. 
This serves to make the remedial-reading 
session a collaborative experience and one 
in which he feels responsible. Collabora- 
tion is especially important for children 
who have had all their planning done for 
them in school or in the home. Getting the 
child’s help on setting up the remedial 
plan will also tend to minimize petty 
bickerings about continuing the recrea- 
tional period beyond time limits or placing 
the recreational period at a different time 


It is not always possible to find a mu- 
tual interest. This does not preclude a 
friendly relationship, and it should be re- 
membered that the main interest of both 
pupil and tutor when they are together is 
that the pupil learns to read. A friendly, 
businesslike atmosphere is reassuring and 
effective. Mutual interests, other than read- 
ln g, are helpful to get the sessions started 
a r*d may well be used even in later ses- 
sions, but they should not be allowed to 
interfere with the work at hand, 
ft may not always be desirable to start 
sessions by talking with the youngster. 
a ny children with reading problems are 
passive and withdrawn and find it diffi- 
cult to verbalize freely. They feel uncom- 
fortable when the tutors try to draw them 
°ut. In such cases the tutor may start work 
oncc or use a game as an icebreaker. 

structuring THE REMEDIAL 
SESSIONS 

During the first session the tutor pre- 
c nts the framework of the remedial plan 
0 the child. For example, the tutor will 
*P a m that the hour will be divided into 
an y activities— oral reading; silent read- 


very session. 

Making a choice, however, may be too 
;reat a responsibility for a child whose 
tandards have always been rigidly set 
or him. It is, therefore, important for the 
emedial worker to have a fairly wcll- 
iefined plan in his mind with regard to 
nstruction and materials lest he put too 
ueat a burden on the child. . 

’ For example, Frank’s tutor, in his at- 
empts to be permissive, kept asking 
trank, “What do you want to do now 
‘What book do you want to read? buch 
foundering on the part of the tutor merely 
nereased the child’s insecurity and upset 
lim needlessly. The child's reaction was 
‘If you don’t know which book I should 
•ead, how am I expected to know? Many 
•hildren are not used to having a high y 
icxiblc situation, and it puts too much re- 
iponsibiiity on them. . , 

It is necessary, therefore, to estimate the 
■hild’s capacity for choice and decision 
■arly. Certain children have difficulty in 
making decisions. Norman, a fouittcn- 
”„ld, who found it difficult to talk to 

is tutor, also found it difficult to make 
jecisions. The tutor wrote: He lack. 
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Psychotherapeutic Principles as Applied to 
Remedial Reading* 

Charles C. Dahlbcrg, M.D., Florence Roswell, and Jeanne Chall 


Recent studies of reading disability point 
to the high incidence of emotional dis- 
turbance among children who fail to learn 
to read. Whether the emotional disturb- 
ance is the cause, the effect, or a concomi- 
tant feature of the reading disability is 
not always clear. But that emotional dis- 
turbance characterizes most children with 
severe reading disability is a fact that 
remedial teachers know only too well. 

Psychologists and remedial teachers re- 
port that in the course of remedial treat- 
ment marked changes are frequently ap- 
parent in the child's general adjustment 
Ihese observations are usually confirmed 
by parents and classroom teachers 
The writers here discuss how thera- 
peutre factors in the remedial situation 
may become more intentional, and hereby 

™ n C a T llC, i, V \ ,1 ' rI,U8h “ 

- certain psychotherapeutic principles. It 

medhil t0 a' lnferICd ' howcv "' «=- 
me ltd reading may be used as a substi- 

me for more intensive psychotherapy 
where that is indicated. Py 

The goal of any psychotherapy is to 
stan?" th ' ■■‘dividual's realistic under- 

can serve this goa^by'proidding 
U" <De™.be-, 


successful experiences in an area in which 
previous experience was highly unsuccess- 
ful, thereby decreasing the child’s anxiety 
with regard to his capabilities. The re- 
medial-reading situation also affords a 
constructive relationship with an adult, 
sometimes the first such relationship for a 
child, and thus helps the child build up 
his self-esteem. 

The writers assume that the psycholo- 
gist, teacher, or remedial worker is ac- 
quainted with current techniques and pro- 
cedures in remedial reading. We will dis- 
cuss some psychotherapeutic principles and 
ways in which they can be used not only 
to teach the child to read but to approach 
some of the goals of psychotherapy. 


establishing RAPPORT 

It is assumed that, before the initial 
contact with the child is made, the tutor 
ave a considerable amount of back- 
groun information and psychological 
data about the child. 


At the first meeting, after the child is 
. re< ff ,n a friendly manner, it is ad- 
isa e or the tutor to define the purpose 
e sess i°ns and to make clear to the 
* *, W y * s coming in terms that are 
understandable to a child of his age. It 
jmg t e explained to him that, since he 
1 h f in S difficulty with reading, he and 
e utor arc going to work together to 
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help him overcome this difficulty. He can 
be helped to feel comfortable by assuring 
him that many boys and girls have similar 
difficulties and that he can be helped. 
Some of his anxiety about failure may be 
relieved by assuring him that not only are 
mistakes permissible but that he is ex- 
pected to make mistakes. He need not be 
afraid of his errors because they will help 
both himself and the tutor understand the 
kind of assistance he needs. With little 
further explanation, the lesson may be 
started. 

Rapport can be established in many 
ways, and the way will necessarily vary 
with each child. With some children a 
bond can be established through a mutual 
interest, such as baseball, football, stamp- 
collecting, or any other interest or hobby 
that they may reveal and that a tutor can 
share. 

It is not always possible to find a mu- 
tual interest. This does not preclude a 
friendly relationship, and it should be re- 
membered that the main interest of both 
pupil and tutor when they are together is 
that the pupil learns to read. A friendly, 
businesslike atmosphere is reassuring and 
effective. Mutual interests, other than read- 
ing, are helpful to get the sessions started 
and may well be used even in later ses- 
sions, but they should not be allowed to 
interfere with the work at hand. 


may not always be desirable to start 
sessions by talking with the youngster. 
Many children with reading problems are 
passive and withdrawn and find it diffi- 
cult to verbalize freely. They feel uncom- 
fortable when the tutors try to draw them 
°ut. In such cases the tutor may start work 
at °nce or use a game as an icebreaker. 

STRUCTURING THE REMEDIAL 

SESSIONS 

During the first session the tutor pre- 
c nts the framework of the remedial plan 
0 me child. For example, the tutor will 
*P ain that the hour will be divided into 
ari y activities — oral reading; silent read- 


ing and answering questions; work in 
helping the child figure out new words; 
and recreational activities, such as games, 
listening to stories read by the teacher, 
construction, and similar activities. The 
child, however, is given an opportunity to 
help set up the plan. He may be asked to 
select his reader from among several at 
the same grade level. He may also decide 
on the order of the different activities. 
This serves to make the remedial-reading 
session a collaborative experience and one 
in which he feels responsible. Collabora- 
tion is especially important for children 
who have had all their planning done for 
them in school or in the home. Getting the 
child's help on setting up the remedtal 
plan will also tend to minimize petty 
bickerings about continuing the recrea- 
tional period beyond time limits or placing 
the recreational period at a different time 

every session. . 

Making a choice, however, may be too 
great a responsibility for a child whose 
Standards have always been rigidly set 
for him. It is, therefore, rmportan for the 
remedial worker to have a . fairly weU- 
defined plan in his mind with regard to 
instruction and materials lest he put too 
great a burden on the child. 

For example, Frank’s tutor, m h.s at- 
tempts to be permissive, kept asking 
Frank, “What do you want to do now. 
“What book do you want to read? Such 
floundering on the part of the tuormerl 
increased the child's insecurity and upset 
Mm needlessly. The child’s -ction svas 

read, how am 1 expeewu «• li v 

children are not used to having a high y 
flexible situation, and it puts too muc 

TfnSs^cfore, .0 estimate .be 


who found It oiuu.u» ~ 
decisions! TTrc^tutor 'wrotc^"^. lacks 
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initiative and has a definite need for guid- 
ance in a structured situation. Any attempt 
to let him decide upon any part of the 
reading program is met with an ‘I don’t 
care’ and a shrug of the shoulders.” Prod- 
ding such a child to make his own deci- 
sions would have aroused his anxiety and 
would prove detrimental to the learning 
situation. This docs not mean that the 
tutor cannot be flexible and permissive, but 
he must act within the framework of the 
total plan. 

Some tutors are afraid of being authori- 
tative in such situations. It is important to 
differentiate here between rational and ir- 
rational authority. When the tutor sets up 
a plan based on a thorough diagnosis of a 
child's needs and capabilities, he uses ra- 
tional authority. His authority is based on 
the fact that he, as the tutor, has certain 
specific skills which he can use in the 
child's best interests. Children feel secure 
when such authority is exercised. It is ir- 
rational authority that is harmful— au- 
thority which, because the tutor is bigger 
and stronger than the child, sets stand- 
w ’ lim!utions with no relation to 
the child s needs and capabilities. 

PERMISSIVENESS AND ACCEPTANCE 

After initial rapport has been estab- 
lished and the remedial sessions have been 
planned either through the collaborative 
efforts of teacher and pupil or by the 
teacher in the best interests of the child 
the next problems are then concerned es’ 
sentially with the continuing relationship 
between the teacher and child: the co- 
operative carrying-out of the remedial plan 
and the proper attitude of permissiveness 
and acceptance. The teacher is concerned 
with such questions as: "How much free- 
dom should the child be given?” “What 
actions should be taken if the child re- 
fuses to engage in the reading activities 
planned? 

When there is a good teaching program, 
many of these problems will not arise! 
When the material used conveys meaning, 


when the level of difficulty insures success 
and a sense of achievement, and when suf- 
ficient variety is afforded to avoid mo- 
notony, the program proceeds in a matter- 
of-fact manner with a minimum of upsets. 
However, occasional difficulties may arise 
in any program, particularly with less ex- 
perienced remedial workers. 

It is well, then, for the teacher to dis- 
tinguish between permissiveness and li- 
cense. For example, John’s tutor, in his 
attempts to be accepting and permissive, 
said, "You may do anything you want 
here — you won’t have to do anything you 
dont want to do.” This violation of the 
need for structuring the remedial situation 
had many reverberations during the re- 
medial sessions. On several occasions John 
refused to do work in his workbook, giv- 
ing as his reason the promise that the 
tutor had made to him at the beginning of 
the sessions — that he would not have to do 
anything he did not want to do. 

This is an erroneous interpretation of 
the terms “accepting” and "permissive.” 
Such an attitude on the part of the tutor 
may cause considerable anxiety, especially 
>n those children who do not know what 
to expect from the world about them and 
in those whose environment has been hos- 
t! ' unstable, and inconsistent. For such 

f 1 rcn > setting up rules and consistently 
eeping to limits serves to relieve their 
anxiety, for they do not have to keep try- 
ing to sec how far they can go with the 
t "°\ “ us > P er missivencss does not mean 
t at t c child may do anything he wants. 

e may not tear the room apart, walk all 
mer the tutor, or make noises that are dis- 
ur ing to people in surrounding offices. 

15 ^ WCn m ° re freedom than it is pos- 
si e to allow in a regular classroom, but 

* Vi °| )t ^, rCe 10 anything that he may 
suddenly decide to do. 

The term acceptance” needs further 
ration. The remedial worker accepts 
, C c exactly as he is and not for what 
e can accomplish. The child is accepted 
as a worth-while human being with cer- 
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tain problems, one of which is difficulty 
in reading. However, accepting the child 
as a human being worthy of respect does 
not mean approving everything he does, 
for example, destructive activity. One can 
understand his need for such activity but 
not approve his way of expression. 

When the child is destructive, the teacher 
will have to decide on the appropriate 
course of action. If the child uses the 
scissors to hurt someone or to carve on 
the desk, the teacher should, of course, 
take the scissors away from him. Most un- 
usual behavior can be handled by saying: 
This is not what you are here for. It 
does not help you to do this. If you con- 
tinue to do it, I shall have to stop you.” 

On the other hand, there will occa- 
sionally be children who are too disturbed 
handled * n a tutoring situation, 
ese children may need intensive psycho- 
1 ,( j ra Py before they can accept tutoring. 

n general, the tutor should allow some 
unimportant deviations. In most cases 
^ ere a child is testing the limits of the 
utor, a reminder such as, “Well, you 
now you can’t do that,” will handle the 
situation. 


a child who has been generally co- 
3t m ° St sess * ons bas one 

l , a y» *be tutor can merely close the 
tl *° S, .? ot * n 3 hostile way, and say some- 
tn g ike this: “You don’t seem to be 
th' 6 t0 .^° so We H today. Let’s do some- 
con^ C S - C ’ ^ l ^ e c bild is consistently un- 
it^ fTT 6 ’ situat ’ on must be looked 
rt , er f r °m both the educational and 
psychological points of view. 


G ^ Rded USE OF INTERPRETATION 
lems^ j^ddren will talk about their prob- 
^hich 30 }, a ^° a b° ut pleasant experiences 
general**^' outs ide of tutoring. In 
and ev ** ^ 00£ * P°'' c y to allow them, 

not t 0 Cn *1° encoura ge them, to do so, but 
terialjv C ^ ree w here their talking ma- 
Wi ‘ h ' hc time allowed 
to take > * s not necessary for a child 
,s tutor into his private life for 


the reading sessions to be successful. If 
the child chooses to do so, the tutor should 
listen respectfully and make natural com- 
ments, expressing sympathy, understand- 
ing, happiness for the child’s triumphs, or 
whatever would be appropriate between 
any two people who respect one another 
and have something in common. 

What should be done if the child tells 
of something his mother does which is 
obviously harmful to him ? What the tutor 
can do is make a simple statement, such 
as, “That must have been pretty hard to 
take.” This sort of comment serves to 
back the child up in his feelings but does 
not interfere with the relationship which 
the child has with his mother. 

Similar action would apply to a child’s 
remarks about his teachers. It is not help- 
ful to the child to give him ammunition 
to use against persons who will respond to 
the child’s attack by becoming even more 
threatening. If a child is having difficulty 
with a teacher, it may be suggested that 
there might be a better way to handle the 
situation. Help should be given to the 
child to see that some persons are the 
way they are and that he cannot change 
them. This does not mean that he cannot 
get along with them without losing his 
self-respect. In the case of most negative 
observations, a neutral opinion is the 
safest reaction. 

It is equally important to respond ob- 
jectively to the child’s relating of a suc- 
cessful experience outside the tutoring 
situation or to a successful experience in 
the tutoring session. When the child tells 
about a successful school experience, the 
tutor might use some words to this effect, 
“That must have made you feel good, ^ 
rather than saying, “Isn’t that wonderful, 
and feeling, happy himself. The remark, 
“That must have made you feel good 

docs two things. It helps form the ch, Ids 

own feeling about himself, and it imphe 
that the tutor is not surprised that he d, 
so well. Being made » feel that he ^ 
accomplished for himself and that he 
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should be proud of himself is an unusual 
experience for many a child. Too many 
children are encouraged to work, not for 
themselves, but for their parents and teach- 
ers. The tutor must guard against en- 
couraging the child to work now for him. 
Anything that affirms the child’s own in- 
terest and pride in doing well contributes 
to the child’s well-being. 

We feel that the tutor’s remarks on 
subjects which do not pertain to the read- 
ing problem directly should be of the sort 
which will not stir up anxiety and prob- 
lems for the child. Comments that tend to 
mterpret the actions and motivations of 
the child or of his parents are out of or- 
der. Equally out of order are interpreta- 
tions of dreams. Such interpretations de- 
tract from the work at hand, and the 
resultant problems cannot be handled 
within the limitations of the remedial- 
reading situation. 


OBJECTIVITY 

It is important for the remedial worke 
to maintain an objective attitude through 
out the relationship and to avoid becom 
mg overinvolved with the child. Overin 
vehement interferes with objectivity i, 
observation of the child and also witl 
the tutor s reactions to the child. 

wlih' d? '^VtT b ' comts ovcrinvolvei 

wuh the child, he may show too grea 
-ncern about ihe child's perfornice 
The child is then put in the hazardou 
position of trying to do well to please th, 
tutor When he does poorly, hemay fee 
that he has not only let himself down bu 
has also disappointed the tutor. Then in 
stead of being able to make mistake, 
[ ccly, he may become overanxious aboui 
his performance, wishing to make con 
*tant improvement. Since constant inv 
provement is not characteristic of the 
learning process, an objective attitude on 
the pan of the tutor makes it easier for 
the child to adjust to the fluctuations in 
reading performance. 


Overinvolvement may also engender 
feelings of rejection on the part of the 
child when it becomes necessary to termi- 
nate the tutoring. Since the goal of all 
tutoring is to make itself unnecessary, the 
tutor must allow the child to become inde- 
pendent of him. 

The caution against overinvolvement does 
not, of course, bar being friendly with the 
youngster. The tutor can be warm and 
friendly, but he must guard against be- 
coming emotionally involved lest he ex- 
pect too much from the child in terms of 
satisfying his own needs. When the child’s 
love is not forthcoming, this might lead to 
disappointment on the part of the tutor 
and his consequent rejection of the child. 
The tutor should remember that, while the 
child comes to him because someone feels 
e should learn to read, the child does not 
have to learn to read and that the tutor’s 
se f-esteem should not depend upon his 
success with an individual child. 


termination of tutor-pupil 

CONTACTS 

The termination of the remedial-reading 
sessions should also be a constructive, col- 
laboratwe enterprise. The final session 
s ou be anticipated. If the tutoring has 
been highly successful, the child will prob- 
a y recognize this fact and may be the 
hrst to realize that he is about finished 
wi t ese lessons. In that case, it is best 
a t e tutor say something to this effect, 
ou wont be coming here much longer. 

me?” TV< V7 gh : ab ° Ut stQ PP in g seeing 
™ rn , c Mp . S brin S the child into the 
CCSS termination, just as he has had 
m } he t . rest the relationship. It 
b * S Unt ^ ersta nding that he has 
hi* - In £ IO w *th the tutoring and 
trucTt?T Whieh are ^spected. This is 
resnnn Ct Cr . ° r n0t be sa y s an ything in 
cnn P r • t0 V HC tUt ° r ’ S about dis- 

. l ^ c sessions. He should have 

. l . mc t0 th' n k about discontinuing 

* l0ns anc * ma y he given an oppor- 
tunity to mention the topic whenever he 
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chooses. It should be recognized that, if 
the relationship with the tutor is impor- 
tant to the child, it may be difficult for him 
to discontinue his meetings with the tutor. 
However, most children who have made 
sufficient progress in their reading will not 
desire to come much beyond the natural 
period. 

Some thought should be given to mak- 
ing further plans for the child’s reading 
during the last few sessions, and this 
should be discussed in some detail. It may 
he that no further help of any sort will be 
necessary. In most cases, however, it is 
wise to help the child make plans for 
rther, less intensive, help in his reading 
rom some other source. Or some plans can 
made so that he can go on progressing 
°n his own if he has made sufficient prog- 
ress to be able to do so. In such cases, an 


occasional contact with the tutor, perhaps 
on a monthly basis, will be helpful not 
only to the child’s reading but also in 
tapering off his relationship with the tutor. 
In every case it is a good idea for the tutor 
to offer the child the opportunity for an 
occasional meeting in the future and let 
the child decide whether he wants to take 
advantage of this or not. 

As can be seen, the remarks concerning 
the relationship between child and tutor 
offer no specific psychotherapeutic tricks. 
There is described, however, a planned re- 
lationship between child and tutor which 
allows for freedom of individual expres- 
sion and which is designed to keep anxiety 
at a minimum, increase the child’s self- 
respect and self-esteem, further his ability 
to read, and offer him a satisfying rela- 
tionship with an adult. 
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Caroline Shrodes 


thro e .^ l * 0S0 Phcr, l ^'- critic, and the artist 
the ^ . centu ries have attributed to 

■magmativc writer not only intuitive 
man’s motives and his 
thi' ut a k° power to influence his 
alter m ? ve his heart, and even to 

lr «ts and eha r i0r - More recent ly psychia- 
th at , psychologists have acknowledged 
PlumbJ and pfcywright have 

and nfL " P . ™ ch “ of man’s na- 
of scienc ° r" ® m ‘ c *P ate d the discoveries 
insirfl B J b ! lot , hera Py» drawing upon 
grou n J j . 0,: bot h artist and scientist, is 
'The ln l ^ e theory that there is an 
rr. 21-29. 1 ,ng Teacher - IX (October. 1955), 


integral relationship between the dynamics 
of the personality and the nature of vicari- 
ous experience. It is a process of dynamic 
interaction between the personality of the 
reader and imaginative literature which 
may engage his emotions and free them 
for conscious and productive use. 


ACETS OF BIBLIOTHERAPY 
Bibliotherapy is made possible by the 
shock of recognition” the reader expen- 
nces when he beholds himself, or those 
lose to him, in a story or some other pi«c 
f literature. So successfully does the 
tilled writer create an illusion of reality 
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that, as Freud says, “he is able to guide 
the current of our emotions, dam it up in 
one direction and make it flow in another." 
What is the nature of this interaction that 
may result, on the one hand, in distortion 
of the author’s meaning and self-deception 
or, on the other hand, in understanding 
and insight? 

Reading, like all other human behavior, 
is a function of the total personality. When 
we read fiction or drama, no less than 
when we work, meet people, teach, create, 
or love, we perceive in accordance with 
our needs goals, defenses, and values. Par- 
allel in substance and function to the pri- 
mary phases of psychotherapy, the vicari- 
ous experience induced by reading in . 
eludes: ( 1 ) identification, including 8 pro- 
lecuon and imrojection, (2) catharsis, and 

he > r “, dCr WiU abstract from 

he work of art only what he is able to 

perceive and organize. Hence, he may j„. 

satisf y his needs 


. * “ ,ai sausty his needs 

b" '^‘" ; L amnB tha, > threatening to 


■ ...caumg mat is thr< 

„“.'f •, In ,' ithcr "hat he experiences 

and feels determines what he perceives i n 
;he book and what meaning l 


Bibhotherapy, like deep therapy, can be 
effective breaking the circular processes 
" Perceiving These include the recu r[en , 
Ideas which lend support to our image of 

and'rh“ a " d ° f ° Ur rcIa,iOT sMp to other! 
and the practice of confusing real exoeri 
nce w , th , bctymboIi and 5 reafc 
the symbol as we do to our own emotional 

«n. ets-Tn deep therapy, he reK^ 

therapist and patient provides an 

'he trai f""" r ,' f ' rCnC ' b y means of 

ienr bv ' u"’ i vh ' Ch may fr " 'he pa- 
“ “ , by enabling him to re-live early trL 

Ti v'aTd nei,CK ^ a " 3,m “P h '" i "™- 

trahty and acceptance. If the therapy 
successful, he will gradually be able to dif! 
ferentiatc between the early fear or guilt 

Th l' ? “ S b " r !ymbolic reeurrence. 
Thereby he may acquire a new perspective 
Of his experience and of himself in rela- 
lion to it, and insight that liberates him 


from the bondage it has imposed. Simi- 
larly, bibliotherapy provides a comparable 
situation for “breaking the vicious circle,” 
It offers a new frame of reference which 
extends the reader’s awareness and enriches 
his understanding. The degree to which 
his experience is extended depends upon 
the strength of the emotional attitudes 
evoked. If a character strongly arrests his 
attention, an identification may be made 
which, in effect, represents a transference 
of emotion from a previous experience to 
the vicarious experience. A positive identi- 
fication is one that tends to enhance the 
reader’s self regard and may provide a 
model for emulation. A negative identifica- 
tion is usually engendered because of 
threat to his image of himself and takes 
the form of projection on to the character 
the feelings which have been repressed be- 
cause they are unacceptable to the ego. 

owever, in inducing these projections, 
the reading process may serve as a catalyst 
to ree his emotions from their unconscious 
roots. Murray has pointed out: 

t is better to make allies than enemies 
0t °/| es emotions. To rid oneself of 
troublesome projections one must be- 
come aware of them. . 


literature as experience 

rp .,^ t ^ r ^ tUre * n ,ts direct and concrete rep 
and" 31 m" °1 en £ a £ es the emotions 
C . na “ the reader to re-live his own 
frnm ri ft? CC ’ may lben v *ew it freshly 

s ! r f crsp , cclive of the dctached ° b - 

ventin ^ Cf * mb cdded in the con- 
often tit SU , mr ^ atlons of experience which 
the L f ° rm ° f sim P lc a « d unreal- 


wnrt-r „ , , . UIC suc h as. It always 


•.»* l . » 11 was meant to 

k, ; o "s bust.” In a work of 
c C artist has organized the cha- 


aiust nas ore. 

dowi„?r mS ° f huma " experience, «n. 

g them with meaning, but not im* 
posmgjndgmem. I, ,’ s ot the VC ry essen „ of 

fe, 1 an,a to d 'P i « experience dif- 

reader h' “ d . Cf!r “ f ™>> 'be' "f 'be 
cnee attitudes of anger and con* 
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tempt, sympathy and understanding, arc 
inevitably invoked. One cannot remain 
neutral in the presence of human beings in 
action. Literature, being at once phantasy 
and reality, permits the reader an illusion 
of standing apart and of being involved. 
Thus he is able to be both spectator and 
participant. Under the impact of emotion 
he may move about in a symbolic world 
which is inaccessible to him in life. He 
will bring to bear on a fictional situation, 
his predispositions, the circumstances of his 
life, his unique perspective, and in adding 
them up in relation to what is given, he 
ma y be compelled to re-evaluate his own 
experience. 


On the other hand, vicarious experi- 
ence may be too threatening to the reader’s 
concept of himself to permit what has been 
repressed to become conscious. Instead of 
viewing his own life in a new frame of 
re erence, which may result in a more real- 
ls tic appraisal of his experience, he may 
project his anxieties and fears upon the 
characters the artist has created. However, 
even this seeming failure to gain insight 
ers valuable clues in a therapeutic ap- 
r °ac to reading. It enables the instruc- 
}° un derstand the motivations of the 
a er, to recognize his defenses, and to 
8>ve them support. 

OUs C ^ 3V - e Sa '^ l ^ at t ^ le natUrC °f Viosri' 
son p X ^ ei ^ Cnce ‘ s determined by the per- 
refle ^t. 0 * reader; hence it may simply 
$h - C ! ls concept of himself, his relation- 
b u . . ° ot hers, and his view of the world, 
trat; 1 m3 L 3 ^ SO trans f° rm them. The illus- 
er » s ^ at follow suggest how the read- 
Sc j£ eco 2nition of himself augments his 
* ®* VCS a feeling of belong- 
ffl cets n f v 3bIeS to become aware of 
did nor* ex P er ' ence that he heretofore 
simp]. *^ C n .°wledge. We shall note how a 
result ■ Cnt ^ cation with a character may 
* e nses . Strcn S t f len ing the reader’s de- 
his failur • ^ r0V ‘dl n g a rationalization for 
rc- kv- fC ’ ®. n( * how it may culminate in 
Praisal D f\- utUr k»ng experience, in reap- 
imsclf and those close to him. 


and, thereby, in recovery of energy for con- 
structive expression. The examples given 
are college students, but the ideas, if not 
the materials used, probably apply to chil- 
dren and adolescents. 


SOME CASES OF IDENTIFICATION 


When identification with a character 
takes place, it involves a recognition of 
similarity between the character and one- 
self. A young college freshman, who had 
never before felt any personal involvement 
in what he read, commented as follows on 
Sherwood Anderson’s Winesburg, Ohio: 
The stories gave me a frightened doubt 
that I myself was being portrayed in an 
exaggerated fashion. 

Since the identification proceeded from a 
real correspondence between his own moti- 
vations and those of the character, his self 
recognition represents insight. His diction 
betrays both the shock of discovery and im- 
plied distaste. Since the portrayal,however, 
seemed to him exaggerated, the feeling of 
recognition was acceptable to him. 

If the character with whom the reader 
identifies is unrealistic in coping with his 


problems, if his adjustment to life seems 
maladaptive, the recognition of himself in 
the character may provide a powerful de- 
terrent to his continuation of his own life 
pattern. Such was the case of a female Mrs. 
Mitty, who, on reading Thurbers story, 
was startled to find that Mitty’s fantasies 
were like her own. While most of the day 
;he envisioned herself in command of her 
lestiny and that of others, the remaining 
aours she languished in unquestioning 
ubservience to her despotic husband. Her 
trong identification with Mr. Mitty per- 
nitted a detachment that enabled her to 
jecome aware of the split in her own Me. 

Identification may lead, on the other 
land, to augmenting one’s self regar 
hrough giving one a sense of belonging. 
i bright twenty-three year old girl, after 
trading Sons and Lovers, confessed ! with 

bvioJ astonishment, “I thought I ^ 

he only person in the whole world who 
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had a mother who was possessive and 
domineering.” A disturbed veteran in his 
late thirties, who had given up a business 
career and returned to school to study 
writing, found solace in his identification 
with writers in whose journals the same 
kind of doubts and fears that he had ex- 
perienced were recorded: 


I’ve been thought by my family to be queer 
and peculiar, but to be humored. My family 
have tolerated me and humored me, but 
there is no real kinship. So it helps to read 
about these people ... It was wonderful the 
way Anderson could dose up shop and walk 
away from business and write . . . What 
made it difficult was my brother was such a 
dommant person, he accepted the proposition 
that worldly success was important to achieve 
. • . Success seemed unimportant to me I 
know what I wanted to do-always to write, 
bu doing it was difficult. My brother was in- 

bimL'T"? 1 mC ~r e " my father was- 
off f ,h ' y bo,h ibought I was 

o« my trolly. So these journals you can see 
gave me a feeling of companionship. I 

ab e t ‘7? a ‘ al«ne, but I wasnh 

able to feel it. Do you know how that can 

bm heTnT a thi ” g ia Ws 

me «oVTit " 1,, ' Th “' iOU ' Ml ’ anahled 


INSIGHT INTO OTHER 
PERSONALITIES 

In addition to self recognition, idemifica- 

o'th’errTh akC f ° rm ° f reco E n ition of 
others. The reader may for the first , imc 

ee h,s mother or father with objectivity 
hrough the medium of imaginative liteta- 
lire. Such insight may not only be produc- 
er V “ m ° r ' r " liitic atlitudc tQ ward 
their limitations and their strengths, but 

may also bring relief from the anxiety and 
guilt that accompany feelings of feat or 
hostility toward them. A Chinese-Ameti- 
ean gttl alternately felt resentful and guilty 
because she had defied her parents first by 
attending college and then by refusing 
™7 the man of their choice for whom 
she felt no love. She recognized in Chris- 
trna and Theobald in The Way of All 


Flesh the same qualities that enraged her 
in her own parents. But she also perceived 
that they were severe and bigoted, like 
Ernest’s parents, because they had been 
subjected to pressures beyond their con- 
trol. This recognition gave her the neces- 
sary detachment to continue in college 
without feelings of ambivalence and guilt. 

Alexander and French stress the im- 
portance of undergoing a new emotional 
experience to undo the morbid effects of 
past emotional experiences. Identification 
with characters and situations in litera- 
ture permits a re-experience of the old, un- 
settled conflict but with a new solution. In 
some cases the identification is sufficiently 
strong to take the reader back in time and 
place to his own childhood. One student, a 
middle aged teacher, thought at first that 
Sons and Lovers was beautiful: 

I spent more time in thinking about it than 
in the actual reading. It aroused many mem- 
°f lcs °/ m y “riy life. They came to me in 
the middle of the night, in the street car. 
Memories of my mother, of her death, of her 
punishment of me, of my brother’s scorn 
of me. 

Later she commented on not being able to 
ear reading it and offered this explana- 
tion: 


, . ~ ^ a areaoo 

ing to say, a dreadful thing to live througl 
was appier when I was away from he 
en I came home I was apt to be cros: 
sensmve, and unpleasant My mother’s spel 
, UCS c P rc ssed me. Also she dominate 
• was ashamed of my attitude towan 
so I never admitted it. ... I was en 
aU my lifc ’ evcn submissive 
.ii n -i . ^ * ^ated the book even while 

hought it was beautiful. It made me sec hov 
did Jr v?” ° f m,s . ery 1 “used myself. . i 

si ? L ® , to fdmit I was so submissive 

ri "o. Ife “ ™.her « A' 

ally was. Since her death I have idolized 

the n °* W l s ^ e was n’t mean like 
cririral R Cr In . ^°°k, nor spying and hypo- 
tious anv^h S C L VaS e ® c!ent > too busy, ambi- 
*' “,.’. and , b ™ u 2 ht up to believe in children’s 
° lcnce- I should wipe from my 
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mind both the picture of a perfect mother 
and the lingering resentment toward her. 

The sympathy engendered for Paul was 
sufficiently strong to dissolve her own 
guilt and to uproot her hitherto repressed 
feelings. She was able, for the first time, to 
recognize the hostility she had felt toward 
her mother. Furthermore, in giving ex- 
pression to her emotions as welt as her 
reason, she was able to view her relation- 
ship with her mother in a new perspective 
and to differentiate between Paul’s mother 
and her own mother. In so doing she was 
freed from the ambivalence that had tor- 
mented her and was emotionally ready to 
make the healthy resolution: 


lect or of their integration. Hence, the 
greater the teacher’s awareness of the dy- 
namics of reading, the more success will 
he have in enlisting the imaginative artist 
as an ally in helping his students find 
coherence and value in their lives. 

For most students a therapeutic ap- 
proach to reading will be of most bene- 
fit as a kind of preventive therapy. At the 
very least it is likely to arouse an interest 
in books and help the student to find 
meaning in them. In some cases there may 
be a delayed reaction. A book that at the 
time of reading merely entertained him 
may become a part of his mind’s store of 
images, a segment of his experienced 
world, a touchstone for his evaluation of 


1 should wipe from my mind both the pic- 
mre of a perfect mother and the lingering 
resentment toward her. 

THE teacher and bibliotherapy 
We have presented a rationale for biblio- 
1 e . ra Py anc * s °me illustrations of the inter- 
act, ° n between the personality of the 
[ , cr an( f l he characters with whom he 
as identified, a fusion which has enabled 
mi to re-live and re-assess his own experj- 
** ^ mmt be remembered, however, 
at bibliotherapy is a demanding and 
n gorous discipline, which is not always 
P ro uctive of insight. Not all teachers are 
P re pared to extend the scope of the read- 
less ^ r °^ ram * n this direction. Neverthe- 
k ’ in s phe of many obvious differences 
te T n lra mi n g and goal of the 
th C readin S an ^ ^at the psycho- 
inp ra ^ St ’ are concerned with foster- 
health. And regardless of the 
act ^ ° teacher, reading is a complex 

s °urc(* VO f V1 i! s ,he whole P ersonal!t y; a 

senar *• tareat or of solace; a cause of 
a ,0 n of the emotions and the intel- 


experience, a salutary reminder of danger, 
a clue to understanding his motives, a 
clarification of reality, a strategy for cop- 
ing, or a vision of order. For others there 
may be immediate results of increased self 
awareness and acceptance and a greater 
capacity to maintain satisfying human re- 
lationships. Finally, for some there may 
be a gradual acquisition of values, an anti- 
dote for those unconsciously incorporated 
from parental admonitions; from the brit- 
tleness and cynicism of many Hollywood 
productions; or from the success myth fos- 
tered by “self help” books, resplendent ad- 
vertisements, and other mass media. Val- 
ues that will guide and enrich our students 
lives will not be superimposed from with- 
out but will grow out of the discovery ot 
all of the facets of their personalities, the 
talents, curiosity, skills, and aspirations that 
enable them to know who they really are, 
what they may become, how they may re- 
late to others. To these ends the imagina- 
tive writer contributes, for he is abIc to 
teach “the human heart, through .'sym- 
pathies and antipathies, the knowledge ot 

itself.” 
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In his preschool years Johnny Adams 
was an exceptional child, a near-prodigy. 
Before he was five years old he could play 
the trombone (hy ear), could count to 50 
and knew h,s ABC's. He could memoriae 

garfeHoT m ' r '' y by '“""‘"S' In 
garten Johnny was attentive and he cn- 

wed going to school. Then, Johnny went 
O the first grade where children are taught 
*e fundamentals of reading. Unfortu! 
nately, at the end of his first school year 
Johnny failed because he could not read’ 
His parents were astonished and appalled 

-“"-.S'.- 1 *--- 

less, and he became sullen and „ 

similate printed symbols. Further, he could 
not understand the difference in his early 
superior and effortless performance and 
his secmine inaf>tf;»y, » . . na 


«* . . rucss performance and 

his seeming inability to learn to read. When 
the functional and emotional difficulties 
were recogmzed, the boy was given “ 
course ,n phonh, remedial reading 6 No„! 
Johnny can read, bu, only because his difi 
ficulties were recognized early and cor- 
rectcd promptly. 

74-7?' Ptychiatric BuUetin - V - No. 4 (1955), 


It should not be assumed that only the 
exceptionally slow children have reading 
disabilities. Children in all intelligence 
quotient ratings and in all social strata 
ave difficulty in learning to read. Too 
often symptoms of reading retardation or 
dyslexia appear in the later grades and 
even in college. Indeed, some investigators 
ave estimated that as high as 12 per cent 
° older school children have some degree 
of reading disability. Despite the high in- 
ci cnee, dyslexia does not receive from 
any branch of medicine the attention it de- 
serves. In many instances the factors xvhich 
interfere with the ability to read can be 
V e rf d ' P rcven tcd, and corrected with 
• C 7 P , tbe P rac dcing physician. Read- 
ing disability may be the result of one or 
many abnormal factors. These include phys- 
al and emotional factors of varying de- 

f. VCnCy ’ as wcl l a s the effects of 
Poor teaching. 


physical FACTORS IN DYSLEXIA 

lesinn^ . tHe exc ^ Us ' on °f organic brai 

for dyslfxia" The 0 ”' “T phySfCal baM 
defprt - L ’ . cse are I° w intelligence 

svmb r 6 S™* P °° r vis!on - and strepho 

The phys “ an — -Hy 

hcuM ge u Ce ° f Hiild. Dyslexi: 
I," « confused with alexia, o, 

comp'ete tnab.lity to lc „„ t0 rcad tous( 

atrie , 'otdhgcnce. Almost any pedi- 
the nb“ b °° k C ° mai " s tables that enable 
"to Phytic, an to determine roughly the 
290 
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child’s intelligence rating. Actually, chil- 
dren with fairly low intelligence quotients 
can be taught to read. In most cases of 
dyslexia low intelligence is not the cause, 
since mental deficiency is usually recog- 
nized before a child is of school age. Simi- 
larly, extensive loss of visual or auditory 
perception will ordinarily be evident be- 
fore a child enters school. Nevertheless, in 
instances of profound reading disability, 
the ability to see and to hear should be 
ascertained as an integral part of the ex- 
amination. 

A final major physical cause of reading 
disability is believed by some authorities to 
be neurologic in origin. In 1926, Orton 
described his observations on strephosym- 
olia, a term that denotes twisted or con- 
used symbols. According to Orton’s the- 
0r y» written symbols are confused by per- 
* ons who are ambidextrous and have no 
dominant cortical hemisphere. About 75 
Por cent of the population is composed of 
reght-handed persons whose left cortical 
CI tiisphere is dominant. About 12.5 per 
c ent are left-handed (with right cortical 
ominance), and the remaining 12.5 per 
oent are ambidextrous and have no dom- 
•aant cortical hemisphere. In persons with 
a normally dominant cerebral hemisphere, 
fading usually engenders no difficulty. In 
rMj 1 2X11005 * n dividuals with no stronger 
bol I 0 ' ^ cerc b ra l control, written sym- 
! ave no obvious order or form. Words 
vt ^ rcc * ve ^ r *ght to left; letters are re- 
inc^ ° r m ‘ s Pk ccc h and even word mean- 
er changed. Such persons are mir- 

b 0 li' VritCrS 0r rca ^ ers * Many strephosym- 
cithe* vT* 0 Wr * tC Wlt h e< l u al ease with 
anc ^’ c hher forward or backward. 

disagree with Orton’s 
»Pco ? a V° n lack of hand dominance as 
^ouph 11 '* 1 3nt * 'yhhout definite proof. Al- 
c omn! n ) eur °l°g* c factors may not explain 
l»l -_ Ct f \ con fusion of symbols, such sym- 

^T us,on docs in = sur - 

^ cent ^f 111 Cst ‘ matc< l l hat as high as 10 
°* the school population may be 


affected to some degree by symbol confu- 
sion. He also describes a quick and simple 
test to determine whether strephosymbolia 
is the cause of reading disability. This test 
consists of having the patient write a col- 
umn of numbers simultaneously with both 
hands. A right or left-handed person will 
write each column of figures as a mirror 
image of the other, whereas a strephosym- 
bolic will make his numbers either ex- 
actly alike or inextricably confused. Before 
reading can be learned by these persons, 
a dominant eyedness and handedness must 
be fostered and developed. 


EMOTIONAL FACTORS IN DYSLEXIA 


There is great divergence of opinion as 
to the importance of emotional factors in 
reading disability. Nevertheless, the ma- 
jority of reading specialists and pediatric 
psychiatrists agree that reading disability 
is often an expression of emotional and so- 
cial maladjustment. Although many prob- 
lems are involved in reading disability, the 
most important factors are the child’s emo- 
tional reactions, poor working habits, and 
lack of cooperation with others. 

Obviously, the emotional and social de- 
ficiencies are not caused by reading dis- 
ability. The child who enters school at the 
age of six is not unmolded clay, ready im- 
mediately to be impressed with the stamp 
of learning. Instead, the child brings his 
family problems and his personal problems 


ivith him. 

The child’s emotional reactions are those 

>f discouragement and frustration when he 
inds he is less competent than his school- 
mates. He may have been subjected to a 
•equence of discouraging experiences with 
ris parents, and inability to learn to read 
nay discourage him even further., aren s 
nay overprotect children at one tune and 
hen demand too much a. another. The 
csult is that the child loses confidence in 
lis own ability. 

Often, children with reading diial.il lies 
,rc overatnbitious and cease trying when 
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immediate excellence seems impossible. 
With consistent failure, a child may ulti- 
mately come to believe that he will never 
learn to read. His discouragement may 
lead to open defiance or to passive rebel- 
lion, in which he flaunts his disability. By 
a display of indifference, he tries to avoid 
an anticipated renewal of failure. 

Poor wording habit, frequently con- 
tribute to a child's difficulty in learning to 
read. Many children at the time that they 
enter school have had no previous responsi- 
biliues. Such children resent occasional 
chores a, home, and this resentment may 
be transferred to all types of work. These 
children are restless, have a short span of 
interest and avoid all activities except 
those of amusement or novelty. To expect 
nothing useful of a child for six years and 
then to subject him to the pressure of class- 
room discipline and learning ls actually 

expend™" SCh0 ° linS than Sh<m,d bc 

A lacK of willmgnes, to cooperate with 
°‘ hm ™pcdc ability ,0 learn The 
manner in which a child adjusts „ 
classmates and teachers is affected by the 
attitudes and habits he ha, acquired at 
home. In some cases, reading disability i s 
an expressson of antagonism 

tmd of reluctance to cooperate of to 
accept direction. Children nof trai J f 
observe order will refuse to accept rules or 
° coufonn t0 thtnii whcn a ^ r 

willing or unable to follow directions 

anm'in h U!Ually S ° m ' degr " of d «urb- 
ance in hi, interpersonal relationships. I„ 

- catesercion only aggravates the 

ckl mTi “ “ and th ' so_ 

Cial maladjustment. To the child, enforced 

cooperation only signifies submission to au- 
thorny. Forcing him to repeat an assign- 
ment until he learns it is thus often defeat- 
ing. Instead of demanding cooperation, it 
is better to stimulate motivation. Until a 
cooperative attitude has been engendered 
not forced, the child cannot resolve his de- 
fidencies. 


POOR TEACHING FACTORS IN 
DYSLEXIA 

Many parents blame the teacher for their 
child s inability to read, which results in an 
additional conflict of which the child may 
be aware. Also, there is much current con- 
troversy as to the merits of the so-called 
progressive” method of learning to read 
as compared with the “old-fashioned” ones. 
In the earlier method, the alphabet was 
learned first, then word endings by groups, 
then the adding of words to make sen- 
tences. In the newer method, the child is 
first familiarized with whole words, so 
that actual letter recognition comes later 
and automatically. There is, therefore, less 
emphasis on the mechanics of words and 
niore emphasis on their meanings. This 
system appears haphazard and unproduc- 
tive to many parents. Actually, in most 
cases, the latter method is superior in re- 
sultant reading speed and comprehension. 

or some children, like Johnny Adams, 
who are predominantly “ear minded,” ex- 
tra phonetic teaching is necessary. If par- 
ents feel that teaching methods are unsatis- 
actory, there are many ways in which 
eac mg can be augmented by home train- 
ing. 3 

Home training does not include teach- 
i” g ,! hc C *V, ld to read - Most teachers pre- 
r that children not be taught before they 
n er sc ool. Instead, training with words 
f re , all > r helpful. Since the child learns 
y istening and talking, practice in 
A^ Uni f at ' 0n widen his vocabulary. 

° f taIkin S is, of course, 
storie e in ^* ^ lel h cr the parent makes up 
hanT 0r , readS aloud t0 the child, he en- 
ma J S l , e hnportance of reading and 

Small ch'lrl asSOCiation one of pleasure, 
renetif" 1 ^ en ^ oy re petition, and word 
f S them wor d-cons C i OU s. The 
and si- 3CCrUed ex P en ence is also important 
abou t0 make the things he reads 

listens mean ‘ n gful. The parent who 
of the ? S nS r rS With reaI interest all 
muchrT S i!d ' s questions will add 
much to that child's vocabulary. If all the 
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questions about the corner grocery, the 
zoo, the firemen, and the policeman are 
answered, many fascinating new words 
will be learned. Everything, from the label 
on a can of tomatoes to the directions on a 
fire extinguisher, can have significance for 
an inquiring child. By the time he goes to 
school the child who is home-trained may 
be able to recognize several common words 
or at least the association of a word with 
its object. Talking, reading, and providing 
the child with new experiences are all 
forms of teaching that afford a background 
o knowledge to aid memory. Such mem- 
ory aids will help to prevent reading dis- 
ability. 

Each child with a reading disability is a 
separate problem, although in most in- 
stances the difficulty may be regarded as a 
symptom of emotional disability. The neu- 
rotic conflicts are non-specific and numer- 
U$ ‘ heading retardation is not a perma- 
ent and inevitable consequence, nor is it 
0 emot5 onal disorder sufficiently serious to 
rrant psychotherapy in the majority of 


cases. Obviously, the physician does not 
have time to undertake remedial reading 
instruction. He should, however, be cog- 
nizant of special facilities now available in 
many communities. Most reading special- 
ists are in local colleges or in the public 
schools. If the community has no reading 
specialists, the physician can contact the 
local school officials and the reading con- 
sultant in the state department of educa- 
tion in an effort to add a specialist to the 
local school staff. 

In cases of dyslexia, the possibility of 
physical disability should first be excluded. 
In addition, underlying emotional dis- 
orders should be recognized. In most cases, 
encouragement will increase the child’s be- 
lief in himself. Such encouragement not 
only helps his reading, but also exerts a 
helpful influence on his total personality 
development. In particular instances, as 
with Johnny, a specific reading disability 
can be overcome by sympathetic tutoring. 
With comparable help and encouragement, 
all the Johnny Adamses can read. 
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Audio-Visual Aids in 
Improvement of Reading 



AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


Effective reading in the subject-matter fields is greatly facilitated by the use of 
visual aids. Half of the space on the pages of first grade readers is given to pic- 
tures. Pictures, charts, and maps fill as much as one-fourth of the pages in social 
studies courses. Specimens, models, mock-ups, instruments, and numerous other 
aids are used as supplements to the printed pages in the science textbooks. More 
than 24,000 titles of educational films and filmstrips are catalogued in H. W. Wil- 
son s Directories of Educational Films and Filmstrips. Authors of textbooks have 
selected many 16 mm. films and also filmstrips and recommended their use in cor- 
relation with the reading material in books. Bulletin boards, display posters, tear- 
sheets, and cartoons have been prepared or selected as aids in understanding 
“ore accurately the reading assignments in any of the subjects taught in school. 
Records, tape and wire recordings, and numerous musical instruments are available 
>n most of the teaching fields. . 

Education has been defined as the process of development and clarification of 
concepts. The world’s information is on the printed pages of books. The student 
rehes u pon thj usc 0 f t |, e pr ; nted page f or the enlargement and clarification of 
hls “ncepts. Visual aids are invaluable in making more lucid the thoughts ex- 
pressed on the printed page. The chapter on the seasons is made much more 
meaningful through a film which explains them in terms of the position o£ th ' 
earth in its revolutions about the sun; a film showing the community i c o rura 
“mh American natives makes the assigned textbook chapter on their economic life 
m °re easily understood. When the students are tested on the chapter, their average 
““prehension scores and their rate of comprehension scores will be higher because 

0 me use of visual aids. , . 

Each of the subject-matter fields, including foreign language and hterature, Jen 
E re «% to the use of audio-visual aids. The carefully trained English teacher 
a ert to the use of filmstrips in making assignments, such as the rea mg o 
l file’s Moby Dic k . For example, she will use two filmstrips in making the 
tngnment. One filmstrip will present the characters and high points of the sto y. 
Pan CO c d filmstri P ‘liow forty to fifty parts of a ship with the names of the 
p ts shown on the filmstrip-gunwale, leeward side, crows-nest, bow, ’ 

Z w other parts — sothat* the reader will have clear imagery of th e pam 
the words occur in the story. This same alert teacher will not overlook rh 
* a S>°h= as an aid in charting the travels related in the story * 
2TVP. recor( fings to emphasize some of the dramatic passages^* of th 
ng-learning aids tables the reader to enjoy the book as a sto ,ry, 0 PF" 
It'*' «y>e of the writer, and, what is more important, to interpret ,t as 

'ion of 'l' more important values of visual aids is in the ted non™ qEjjj 

° f verbalism. Verbalism is the use of words that are not understood. Oh 
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are not very seriously afflicted with verbalism when they enter school and begin to 
learn to read, because they have learned the words that are in their auditory vo- 
cabularies by seeing, hearing, feeling, tasting, smelling, and talking with others. 
When reading begins, verbalism increases. Many words arc learned only as words 
rather than as conveyors of ideas. Printed words for which they know no mean- 
ing, or only a vague meaning, get into their sight vocabularies and hence into their 
reading vocabularies. These are words for objects for which they have no clear 
imagery, or for action which they cannot describe. Visual aids contribute much in 
clarifying word meaning. 

High school and college students may experience definite improvement of the 
basic reading skills by use of 16 mm. reading films that have been prepared espe- 
cially for high school and college students. The Harvard, Iowa, and Purdue Read- 
ing Films are widely used by high schools and colleges. Skilled use of these aids 
results in significant improvement of comprehension, rate of comprehension, and 
ability to read in larger thought units. 

The chief value of the tachistoscope in reading improvement is the motivation 
it provides. 


Records and magnetic tape recordings are widely used for improvement of oral 
reading and for increasing appreciation of poetry. 

hv r her V CCOgniZe ! hat c ? mmcrciaI organizations, though they are stimulated 
ouan*fe „ m ° UVC ' W ^ thc rB “ reh ^uired and have produced large 
lat wh ch eom ri”' a " d ” a " rials use in classrooms to make more lucid 
abkfrommanTsr, \7" d I™” th = P rin,cd P a S'- Free teaching aids are avail- 
bers of picture mans”' ', Magazi " cs and newspapers contain almost unlimited num- 
to the reading teacher whot'ata m thTure.' be “ mC '*** '“*** 

become a dcter'rcnt to'mo! '!T!i ' 1 ' 1 ' V ' Slon '™ uId counteract reading interest and 
cording to apparently reliable” datTtew' ?' ng . S “™ t0 bc unfounded. Rather, ac- 
aiding young readers to become better readers” S “ mula “ ng morc rcading and “ 

who had not become gl^ a rrafcsTra , iS >mm ' :ndCd as ' carnin S aids £or pu P ils 
veloped. Their use is not to be substhuted fL* ”'7 “1 b ™ der COnCept haS d '‘ 
aids ,0 be used to enable all pupils to become W SMl materia ' S “* 
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Visual Aids Can Help Develop Independence 
in Reading* 

Lett ora Logan 


Many visual aids are being used success- 
u y to help the young reader develop in- 
dependence in reading. This practice be- 
comes particularly important as children 
movc ^ rom the gradual pace of the pri- 
mary f. ra ^ c f 10 the more rapid pace and 
^° re ”' vcr s»fied program of the intermedi- 
ale grades. 

% using visual aids, the teacher can 
prove and enrich the child’s learning ex- 
ricnces and thus encourage him to seek 
ormation, to select and reject materials, 
and twd critically. 


THe OPAQUE projector 

ic ? ache « are finding the opaque p 
in th 3 Va 3 Ua ^ e tool for reading readin 
icarn' ^7 mary gmdes or with the sl< 
^ ^ ater ials for projection should 
suits 3CCess ^ c an d in order. The best 
i n{ , 3re a . c Bieved when illustrations cov 
defin't t0 ^ 1C are arran £ c d as a unit witl 
cral \y C SC< ^ ucnce - This may be done in si 
Picture^ 5 ’ ^° U may stac ^ y° ur mount 
they a/ ° r Words i° the order in whi 
the p \ ! t0 s B°wn. You may also mov 
8 x 8 %vor ds, or story on unifoi 

and forth S * l ^ Cn tb e cards ba 
may h 3Vc m accor dion style, so that y 
ma^ri^ ° Use ^ arrangement of yc 

ReaJ,n S Teacher, VII (December, 195 


Another plan is to fasten your pictures, 
words, sentences, or stories, evenly spaced, 
on a long strip of shelf or wrapping paper. 
This strip is inserted in the projector and 
moved sideways from picture to picture. 

A wide variety of reading material from 
the reading-readiness through the inter- 
mediate grades can be prepared in this 
manner. When this printed material is pro- 
jected and the child recognizes his own 
name on the screen, he becomes interested 
and wants to learn what the other words 
say. Directions printed in manuscript may 
be projected, as, “Good morning, Jim! 
“John, open the door!” “Mary, bring me 


r book I 

L page from a pre-primer or primer 
„ be thrown on the screen and the 
up read it together. The child who ts 
, timid, or slow, experiences success by 
ding with the group. He enjoys hear- 
his own voice speaking the words cor- 
ly This gives him courage to try too. 
amiliar pictures with kqr ■ words may 
arojectcd to encourage ch.ldren to tell 

story of the picture. These stones may 
^n on the board and then prepared 

screening during the rniaj H- 
ding their own stones from th screen 

“-sSrrrsi.'S' 
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There are dozens of others — posters and 
shelfpaper “movies/’ classroom signs and 
labels, illustrated experience charts and 
books, puppets and movies. And of course 
since the first little red school house, the 
blackboard has been used as a visual aid. 
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As with all other aids, these must be 
used thoughtfully and creatively to en- 
courage the faltering ones, to give color 
and drama to the apathetic ones, to give 
confidence and joy to all. 
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Teaching Reading the A-V Way* 

Hubert /. Davis 


bv th ^‘^king has long been dominated 
l - e ^ktoken idea that reading, as a 
n C !°°’ s b°uld constitute the chief ave- 
den °j earn ’ n 8* This has resulted in over- 

woriaTth °? thC PrinlCd 3nd SP ° kCn 

c j . the a lmost exclusive medium of 
ine^R 10 j~^ ven * n t h e teaching of read- 
c m pi has become the most over- 

the currlcul un ^ ertau S^ t subject in 

•nanv^ ^ esearc h shows that there are 
l *°n to tR CtlVC med ’ a b° r learning in addi- 
gether ^ ^ Xt h°°h. We have made alto- 
media in°°k * tde USe au dio-visuaI 

in other 1 f. teac h^ n S °f reading as well as 
cates c 0m SU , eCtS ‘ however, no one advo- 
f°r th e nr P su hstitution of any of these 
^P r mtedp a g e ... 

teadi n WC ^ ons 'der the broader aspects 
trials j*' e P^ ace °f audio-visual ma- 
appar ,' r l adii ;s program becomes 
^orc th an f f a ,V fading comprises much 
li °n of 1 s 0r tec hniques for assimila- 
te. h j s an< * w °rds from the printed 
^se that n ° l 3 - content subject in the 
«£. Vc l hink of geometry or ge- 

’"Vitr' StT "”- XXXI (December, 1952), 


ography. It docs not consist of a few simple 
skills to be mastered in the early years of 
elementary school. 

Heading is closely related to intelligence 
and thinking. It involves doing, growing, 
and making personality adjustments. It is 
a continuous process extending beyond 
school into adult life. Therefore, the teach- 
ing of reading should become an integral 
part of the curriculum throughout the 
elementary and high school. Teaching 
reading should be the responsibility of all 
teachers in ail grades. 

Reading is closely associated with atti- 
tudes and emotions. When wrong attitudes 
are developed, as they often are by faulty 
approaches to reading, pupils experience 
unpleasant emotions and often develop 
blocks and mental hazards which retard 

the whole learning process. 

Gertrude Whipple, in Rctimg >« 
Elementary School, says Aud.o-vm.al 
aids arc helpful at all grade levels. Such 
aids can be used to build an experiential 
background to stimulate a desire lo read, to 
give concreteness to the reading act I'^ CS ’ 
and to test the child's knowledge o E - 1 - 
he has read when the same ideas are pie 
tured.” 
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We cannot force pupils to read, but we 
can cause them to want to read. Interest 
and attention provide the basis for all read- 
ing. Pupils must have a background of ex- 
periences to give real meanings to new 
ideas and words. Their immediate world 
of direct experiences, those that result from 
seeing and feeling and hearing, is neces- 
sary for the development of meanings for 
words and ideas. They need common 
group experiences to provide common 
background for successful reading activi- 
ties. These common experiences in turn 
lead to individual experiences which pro- 
vide for individual growth. 

Pupils select or reject what they read in 
terms of its bearing on their purposes and 
in relation to their background of experi- 
ences. Therefore, the fuller their lives and 
the more successfully they live at home 
and at school, the better prepared they arc 
to learn to read. 

No one piece of equipment or type of 
audio-visual material may be singled out 
as best for teaching reading. Each has its 
own unique contribution to make. 

PROJECTED PICTURES 

Projected materials— such as motion pic- 
tures, filmstrips, slides, and opaque ma- 
terials— may be used effectively to bridge 
gaps in pupils’ experience and language 
comprehension. All pupils come to a read- 
ing activity with a vocabulary and an 
abundance of experiences. However, so 
little of this is common to the whole group 
that projected materials are needed to pro- 
vide a common denominator. When pro- 
jected materials are used, each child may 
participate in a common experience and 
each respond to the same stimuli. 

Reading activities must draw upon a 
fund of vicarious experiences. Projected 
materials, when properly used, stimulate 
group participation and enlarge pupil ex- 
periences through the sharing of ideas and 
information . . . Motion pictures are es- 
pecially effective in providing an overall 
integrated picture. Few people have the 
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capacity to visualize a whole dramatization 
or sequence of related scenes when pre- 
sented through the printed page. 

Projected pictures motivate concentra- 
tion of attention to details. This is neces- 
sary for reading readiness. Children love 
to talk about things they have seen pro- 
jected and to create their own version of 
the stories. 

With the encouragement and help of 
educators, producers of films and filmstrips 
have begun correlating printed materials 
with projected materials. For example, En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films in coopera- 
tion with D. C. Heath Company has de- 
veloped a series of eight text-film com- 
binations intended for use in the first and 
second grades. These are Three Little Kit- 
tens, Gray Squirrel, Shep the Farm Dog, 
Farm Animals, The Fireman, The Mail- 
man, The Food Store, and A Day at the 
Fair. In cooperation with Row, Peterson 
and Company, EBFilms has also developed 
a set of film-readers for use at the fourth- 
grade level. These revolve about children 
of other lands — Chinese Children, Italian 
Children, etc. 

These combinations of film and printed 
text provide excellent common back- 
grounds of experience and help to develop 
meanings and vocabularies. Children like 
them because they afford an easy way to 
learn new words. The pictures in the books 
help them recall new words from the nar- 
ration. The text-films make great contribu- 
tions especially to the slow learner and to 
the bored bright child. 

Results with the film-readers have been 
so encouraging that EBFilms has released 
six five-minute colored films made espe- 
cially for first-grade reading and is prepar- 
ing six more on holiday stories. The new 
five-minute readers that have been released 
are Fran\ and His Dog, Jean and Her 
Dolls, A Surprise for Jean, Fran\ Tends 
the Garden, Flying a Kite, and Sailing a 
Toy Boat. 

Among correlated filmstrips and printed 
texts for teaching reading is the “Alice and 
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Jerry series produced cooperatively by 
Row, Peterson and Company and the So- 
ciety for Visual Education. Stiilfilm, Inc. 
(Pasadena, California) is also producing a 
etter Reading Series” of filmstrips ac- 
companied by a detailed study guide. The 
Jam Handy Organization (Detroit, Michi- 
gan) offers six color filmstrips on “Animal 
tones made for the primary reading pro- 
gram. And other producers of filmstrips as 
We as films are developing similar types 
°f materials. 

non-projected materials 

Non-projeaed pictorial materials, long 
.l • 10 fading program, have proved 
cram US, ri neSS ®k° * n readiness pro- 
1C ^ providc experiences which 
evoke*? ° f ^ language development, 
and ? CUSS1 ° n> dev elop a desire to talk, 
>n reaA P !^ S ^ow to use picture clues 
dcvelnn discrimination may be 

and Dictn y J laving pupils match pictures 
discu« ^ c cments > °r by having them 
differences 111 ^ l ° 0Ut IiJce nesses and 

^ 0r ds°lnf Zat * OnS . Cna kk P u pH s to put new 
Station t ° t0 ^ring about inte- 

tnake read* Cmp " as ^ e re lati°nships, and to 
marv exper * ences meaningful. Pri- 

in S their ow? 1 ' 11 ’ 0 - P r °ducing and show- 
made scmll ^ novin g pictures” on home- 
bboard p ^°i ect0rs * They like to make 
m dratnat*° r • °^ er P u PPets and use them 
may ^ Pu Ppet dramatizations 

"'«5 hiitori thc upp ' r S radcs to r '- 
m oti! Cr scenes and to interpret life 

*hh obj ect f co ™ acts through fieldtrips or 
v^ 5r °om . an _ specimens brought to the 
Piping chllfi° Vl ^ C an effective means of 
' tlo P clear- t0 rcco £ nizc words, to dc- 
Ve !°P apn,..- 0 ^ rstan ding of ideas, to dc- 
^hulari^ c Pt«ve abilities, to build vo- 
^ 10 grow in visual discrimi- 

^^hoardi a° ar< » S ’ Panelboards, and 
** >r c Vc fC £ Iso essential tools. While 

7 cfI «tiv c i n rca di ng rca di. 


ness, they are also extremely useful in the 
reading program throughout the school. 
Bulletin boards and other display devices 
may provide stimulating reading environ- 
ments. Associations of words and pictures 
through the use of bulletin or flannel- 
boards involve physical and mental co- 
ordinations. Their use often provides pleas- 
ing emotional experiences. Pupils may use 
them in matching objects, picking out and 
matching words with pictures, playing 
games, and constructing sentences. 

Tape recorders and phonographs are in- 
dispensable in teaching reading, language, 
and literature in all grades. Creative stories 
and dramatizations may be recorded on 
tape and used later for vocabulary study. 
Improvement can be checked and meas- 
ured through recorded tapes. Special radio 
programs may be brought to class on tapes. 
The tape recorder may be used to teach 
proper pronunciation and enunciation. 
Professional storytellers may be brought to 
class on tapes and phonograph records. 

Maps, charts, diagrams, and original 
drawings may be used effectively to clar- 
ify, extend, or give meaning to readings. 
They may be used to help organize and 
summarize materials and to make records 
of experiences. Diagrams, charts, and maps 
find more frequent use in the upper grades 
to summarize and present organized pupil 
constructed materials. Their use, however, 
need not be limited to the upper grades. 

The tachistoscope is finding wide use jn 
remedial reading. Research shows that the 
average person uses only twenty per cent 
of his ability to sec and that pupils develop 
slouchy habits of seeing. With the tachisto- 
scope, pupils are trained to coordinate their 
brain with the muscles of their eyes, to sec 
objects in wholes, and to rely upon rapid 
assimilation of visual images. The tachisto- 
scope has made it possible to teach pupi 

to read much faster, understand what the) 
read much better, and to develop keener 

Besides all these specific aids W '"ding, 
there is a wealth of general and related ma 
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terials to use in developing skills and un- 
derstandings needed in learning to read. 
Any list of Coronet films contains many 
examples: How to Study, How to Read a 
Boo{, Us Fun to Read Boo{s, Improve 


Your Reading, Maps Are Fun, etc. In fact, 
practically all well-prepared audio-visual 
materials on any subject will help in the 
reading program. 
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The A-V Approach to Reading* 

Stanley Stahl, Jr. 


Paul McK« in the Teaching of Reading 
says, All language is symbolic. A writer 
"ever writes a meaning itself. He writes 
only symbols— one or more words— that 
stand for the meaning which he wishes to 
convey ,o thc reader. No reader ever sees 
on the written or printed page the mean- 
■ng whtch the writer intends to convey to 
him. He sees only the symbols which the 
writer has used to represent his meanings. 
Thus, written or printed words, phrases 
sentences, paragraphs, and punctuation 
marks are only symbols behind which lie 

writeMnt^nds! ^ mcan * n H s *hat the 

If the above statement by McKee 

Joml ,h ' M1 extent tf ,he 

complexity of the reading process become! 

ta'ihe ' h ' k ' y th ' com plexity 
cs in the words symbolic, meaning, C oZ 

hey, represent, and intends Can full' ’ 
n?Yd ‘"""^d ever be expressed on ihe 
prmted page or interpreted through the 
process known as “reading”? c t 
texts, pamphlets and articles, many Tased 
upon research, have been xvri, J at 

thh pri n ess'. XP '“ a ' i0n Snd f 

ta. SCP “ mb ' r ’ ,955 ’ PP- 267, 


The difficulty can be partially explained 
hy the examination of a few of thc many 
actors that affect the development of read- 
ing skill. These would include: 

. The native intelligence and mental 

ability to comprehend. 

2. The attention span of sufficient 
length to focus upon the problem. 

. Ihe wholesome attitude vital to 
proper learning. 

4. Sufficient background experience and 
breadth of contacts. 

5. Emotional stability to face new situa- 
tions and trials. 

6. Proper environment and atmosphere 
tor growth. 

I' H' gh d ' BrK of in «rcst- 

Maturity advanced to the stage be- 
mg developed. 

in* tu^ mot ‘ vat i°n and stimulation, 
he process geared to the needs of 
the individual. 

11- Perceptive ability to “see behind” 
the words. 

12. Attendant physical growth and basal 
meta holism. 

In addition to the necessity for thc pres- 
encc °f all of these vital learning factors, a 
U , 0 c | 0st °f strange and difficult facets 
° OUr an S ua ge must be mastered, includ- 
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ing consonants, vowels, syllables, prefixes 
and suffixes, not to mention digraphs, 
diphthongs, homographs, and exceptions 
to the rules. 

Authorities have long decried the fail- 
ure of a great number of pupils to learn 
to read, as evidenced by the large amount 
of literature in the field. Emmet A. Betts 
reports that from “8 to 15 per cent of the 
school population is characterized by vary- 
ing degrees of reading disabilities.” Ap- 
parently this is not caused by any wide- 
spread lack of basic ability in children. 
Donald Durrell has found retarded readers 
among normal and superior children more 
frequently than among dull children. In 
fact, he produces evidence that “about 80% 
of those pupils who were retarded in read- 
ing had either normal or superior intelli- 
gence.” Therefore, as a result of these and 
many other findings, it must be concluded 
that in spite of sufficient mental age, many 
children are not mastering the reading 
process. 

THE AUDIO-VISUAL APPROACH 

There are many avenues through which 
the developmental reading program may 
be approached, ranging from traditional 
to modern, from strict adherence to lan- 
guage structure to the experience methods. 
Probably all of the basic plans have some 
particular merit when applied to specific 
jobs. However, no other approach is as 
fruitful and interesting as that made 
through the utilization of audio-visual ma- 
terials. This approach can be based pri- 
marily upon a statement that is included 
as part of the widely accepted classic defi- 
nition of reading by William S. Gray. He 
states that “reading includes not only those 
processes involved in recognition and com- 
prehension but also those involved in inter- 
pretation and application.” Note carefully 
the words “comprehension” and “interpre- 
tation” for within those two words lies the 
clue upon which the hypothesis of the 
audio-visual approach can be based. It is 
basic, therefore, that language must be 
viewed as symbolic, must be compre- 


hended, interpreted and then applied. 
Mere recognition of words, through what- 
ever method, is not enough, and, in view 
of the broad concepts accepted in today’s 
schools, cannot be accepted as a substitute 
for mastery of the reading process. Through 
wholesale use of audio-visual aids, jt is 
possible to develop all of the essential de- 
tails of reading skill. 

How, exactly, will these aids contribute 
materially to reading mastery? The fol- 
lowing contributions probably summarize 
this value: 

1. They bring to the students a wide 
variety of rich, meaningful experiences, 
many of which could not be gained in 
any other way. 

2. They are a powerful and stimulating 
means of influencing attitudes and 
developing behavior response. 

3. They bring about a leveling or bridg- 
ing of the inequalities of pupil experi- 
ences and environmental influence. 

4. They attract and maintain the interest 
of the learner. It should be noted that 
these first four contributions parallel 
directly four of the essential factors 
listed above as affecting the develop- 
ment of reading skill. In addition, there 
are many other contributions, including: 

5. They give assistance in the develop- 
ment of habits and skills. 

6. They are a highly efficient means 
through which factual information may 
be presented. 

7. Their proper use will help bring about 
permanence of learning. 

8. They can appeal to all of the senses, 
including feeling, hearing, seeing, 
smelling and tasting. 

9. They help to bring about a high moti- 
vation through the use of light, size, 
color, movement, sound and animation. 

10. By proper adaptation, they can be used 
to instruct large groups at one time. 

These claims are very high sounding 
and widely accepted in theory. Do they 
prove to be as effective in actual classroom 
situations? A few random sample reports 
will show the pattern as reported in the 
literature, in additioa to a brief description 



of each type of aid applicable to the read- 
ing process. 

Film. According to Walter A. Wittich 
and Charles Francis Schuller, "sound mo- 
tion picture film represents one of the 
greatest achievements of the twentieth cen- 
tury. The camera can record and docu- 
ment what it 'sees.' The sound recorder 
can record and document what it 'hears.' 
Through the sound motion picture, two 
of man’s primary sensations, seeing and 
hearing, can he coordinated into a simul- 
taneous record. This record, the sound 
monon picture film, is an almost living 
document of things and events which take 
place in the world.” 

It is rather easy to see that such a me- 
dium can be a valuable aid in the devclop- 
rnental reading process. An example of 
the value of film in the readiness program 
is stressed by William Allen, not ” 
an a,d to the children but also as a/aid 

BoIT'L'T' S0UrK &r thc teacher. 
Bo h the bright and dull child respond to 
this type of stimulation. 

Bette Newell Waltrip reports an en- 

e h rial“oi% r “ C ‘r '° deader ma- 

from Enc J cl °P aedia Britannica Films 
horn he teachers i n t | leSan Juan Sc J, 

ini • XaS ’ Wh ' re ,h ' te «Wng »f read 
slfaW d m ° r ' di ® CuU ^ Spanish- 
after mfd!„ c, ent ’ Ea P"™ental results 

lege, for whfch Sue n fi7 h0 °- 0r C °'' 

most suited are (Udem fi, ™ str ‘P s are 
(2) direct .eaeh,n ) g ml; a, : 0n 0f!kill! ' 

(4 ^uppIcme nt a r y t„slilT t ' 0n Md 
rccenllrtMes'dZib^l^re'lfl,,*' 


strips for improving reading skill is the 
experiment repotted by Glen McCracken. 
A planned use of filmstrips was conducted 
in three first grade classes in New Castle, 
Penna. Results during the first year showed 
that all pupils scored at second grade 
achievement level or better after eight 
months. The second year revealed even 
“ t,er results. In a different school, the 
use of filmstrips resulted in a still higher 
showing. Values claimed as a result of the 
study substantiate those listed as general 
advantages earlier in this article. 

Sample Reading Lessons 
To show in a more descriptive fashion the 
types o aids that planning can utilize in 
teaching reading skills, the following typical 
trading lessons with possible aids are given. 

he goal of the lesson in each case has been 
over-simplified for clarity. 

Df , C0 “, rSC arc “"'ty illustrative and 
listed wT * 1 ' hC UtiIizalion of the materials 
-i. ■ 1 . out Proper selection, previewing, 
planning, introduction, presentation, review 

and follow-up, ail of which is the job of any 

£ d “ r rading TWt sample 
c.nWo, t° Wm ’ ,haI "O teacher 
ine rear) ^ ,0 * j C scarc ‘ l y o£ aids for teach- 

Lesson I 

^ Grade Levei° nam Deve,opment at F,rst 
Possible Aids: 

1- "Fun With Speech Sounds" 

, mm. Film — Coronet 
consonant Sounds” 

Flannel items — Follctt 

*»■ Consonant Lotto” 

Game device _ Garrard 

• speech Improvement Album" 

(Umsonants G, R, K, L, Th) 

Records — EBF 
Lesson H 

° Sj{: Uvel° f thC L ' brary at Fi£th Gradc 
Possible Aids: 

L “Discovering the Library” 

11 mm * F *im — Coronet 
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2. "Your Library” 

— Filmstrip — SVE 

3. "Library Science” 

— Slides — Newark (N.J.) Bd. of Ed. 

4. "Peabody Visual Aids” 

— Posters — Follctt 

Lesson II! 

Tas\: Ability to Appreciate and Feel the 

Meaning of Literature — Senior High 

Possible Aids: 

1. "Literature Appreciation Series” 

— 6 films — Coronet 

2. "How to Read Literature” 

— 6 strips — Popular Science 

3. "Scenes in Literature" 

— Slides — SVE 

4. “Aids in Literature” 

— Posters — F. A. Owen 

5. "Rip Van Winkle," etc. 

— * Records — Popular Science 

Slides. The third area of aids is made up 
'of a great variety of different types, with 
the total number in use today an impos- 
sible figure to project. Irving H. Anderson 
summarizes their valuer "The slide can be 
used for motivating the pupils and for 
arousing their interest and curiosity. They 
can be used to enrich word meaning and 
for making the words stand for something 
concrete. They can be used for discussion 
purposes and for building a language back- 
ground.” 

Typical of the many articles describing 
the use of this medium is the report by 
Evans and Dennis who describe how a 
rather dull course was turned into a 
stimulating experience through the use of 
slides. Slides were made of the interior of 
the library, the encyclopedia, and other 
essentials to reading study skills. Using 
audience participation and discussion, the 
instruction was developed into a valuable 
experience. 

Any discussion of slides must of neces- 
sity include the possibility of the tachisto- 
scopic technique. Lyle E. Siverson relates 
how pupils achieved one year ahead of 
their actual grade after five weeks training 
with the flashmeter. 

Display. The largest group of audio- 
visual materials is that known as display 


materials, under which pictures, charts, 
cards, flannel materials, chalkboard utiliza- 
tion, and the like have been included. An 
article giving a general illustration of the 
tools of this area has been written by Roy 
D. Willey, in which he gives an insight 
into the use of these visual materials in 
teaching communicative skills. He de- 
scribes the use of charts, bulletin boards, 
posters, maps, chalkboards, and pictures, 
telling how each can be used to make class- 
room learning more concrete. 

Typical of the many articles which de- 
scribe in more definite fashion how a par- 
ticular display aids is an interesting ac- 
count by Virginia Johnston. She gives an 
account of the use of the felt or flannel- 
board, in which small objects are placed on 
the background or field. Basic reading 
skills such as left-to-right sequence, simi- 
larities and differences, development of vo- 
cabulary, and associating of ideas are but 
a few of the many advantages. 

Opaque projection is another almost un- 
limited possibility under this classification. 
Joe W. Andrews gives an example of the 
possible use, in which children were ex- 
posed to material types on 4 x 6 cards 
projected with the opaque projector. The 
object was to give the pupils experience 
with difficult phrase reading, and much 
progress was noted. 

Recordings. One of the more interest- 
ing and appealing media, and the last 
discernible area, is that of recording, in- 
cluding records of various speeds and taped 
transcriptions of various types. James S. 
Kinder gives an excellent summary of 
the possible applications of sound record- 
ings in modern schools, including analysis 
and diagnosis of speech, appreciation, lit- 
erature and drama, experience programs, 
and language training. Included in this 
group of materials would also be the 
many possible uses of the radio in the class- 
room and, more recently, television. 

These are but a few of the thousands of 
reports and descriptions appearing in the 
literature which point out the increasing 
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of each type of aid applicable to the read- 
ing process. 

Film. According to Walter A. Wittich 
and Charles Francis Schuller, “sound mo- 
tion picture film represents one of the 
greatest achievements of the twentieth cen- 
tury. The camera can record and docu- 
ment what it ‘sees.’ The sound recorder 
can record and document what it ‘hears.’ 
Through the sound motion picture, two 
of man’s primary sensations, seeing and 
hearing, can be coordinated into a simul- 
taneous record. This record, the sound 
motion picture film, is an almost living 
document of things and events which take 
place in the world.” 

It is rather easy to see that such a me- 
dium can be a valuable aid in the develop- 
mental reading process. An example of 
the value of film in the readiness program 
is stressed by William Allen, not only as 
an aid to the children but also as an aid 
and enrichment source for the teacher. 
Both the bright and dull child respond to 
this type of stimulation. 

. Bette ^ Newell Waftrip rcporo an cn . 

, of Encyclopaedia Bmannioa Films 

El Paso t“ V" ** Sa " ,Uan 
El Paso, Texas, where the teaching of read- 

■ng IS made more difficult by the Spanish- 

after read- n,' m ' results 

' showed that the in- 

terest and enthunasm of the entire group 
increased, svith even the slowest Lrn 

tivity purposes u * 1 he 8 rou P ac- 

I'gt. for which Sable" m h00l - 0rC01 ' 
most suited are ( 1 ) dem fi, | nstn I ,s 
<2) <W teach 

( ts'T^“"" and 


strips for improving reading skill is the 
experiment reported by Glen McCracken. 
A planned use of filmstrips was conducted 
in three first grade classes in New Castle, 
Penna. Results during the first year showed 
that all pupils scored at second grade 
achievement level or better after eight 
months. The second year revealed even 
better results. In a different school, the 
use of filmstrips resulted in a still higher 
showing. Values claimed as a result of the 
study substantiate those listed as general 
advantages earlier in this article. 


sample Reading Lessons 

To show in a mare descriptive fashion the 
types of aids that planning can utilize in 
teaching reading skills, the following typical 
reading lessons with possible aids are given. 
The goal of the lesson in each case has been 
over-simplified for clarity. 

These of course are merely illustrative and 
do not imply the utilization of the materials 
listed without proper selection, previewing, 
planning, introduction, presentation, review 
and follow-up, all of which is the job of any 
teacher in any reading lesson. This sample 
list does show, however, that no teacher 
can lament as to the scarcity of aids for teach- 
ing reading, regardless of area, reading level, 
or even medium. 


Lesson I 

Tasf^: Initial Consonant Development at First 
Grade Level 
Possible Aids: 

1. “Fun With Speech Sounds” 

11 min. Film — Coronet 

2. “Consonant Sounds” 

Filmstrip — Popular Science 

3. ‘Picture Cards" 

— Flannel items — Follett 

4. “Consonant Lotto" 

Game device — Garrard 

5. Speech Improvement Album” 
(Consonants G, R, K, L, Th) 

— Records — EBF 


Lesson II 

Tat K : Use of the Library at Fifth Grade 
Level 

Possible Aids: 

L "Discovering the Library” 

1 1 min. Film — Coronet 
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2. "Your Library" 

— Filmstrip — SVE 

3. “Library Science” 

— Slides — Newark (N.J.) Bd. of Ed. 

4. “Peabody Visual Aids" 

— Posters — Follett 

Lesson III 

Tas\: Ability to Appreciate and Feel the 
Meaning of Literature — ■ Senior High 

Possible Aids: 

1. “Literature Appreciation Series” 

— 6 films — Coronet 

2. “How to Read Literature” 

*— 6 strips — Popular Science 

3. “Scenes in Literature” 

— Slides — SVE 

4. "Aids in Literature” 

— Posters — F. A. Owen 

5. “Rip Van Winkle,” etc. 

— Records — Popular Science 

Slides.The third area of aids is made up 
of a great variety of different types, with 
the total number in use today an impos- 
sible figure to project. Irving H. Anderson 
summarizes their value: “The slide can be 
used for motivating the pupils and for 
arousing their interest and curiosity. They 
can be used to enrich word meaning and 
for making the words stand for something 
concrete. They can be used for discussion 
purposes and for building a language back- 
ground.” 

Typical of the many articles describing 
the use of this medium is the report by 
Evans and Dennis who describe how a 
rather dull course was turned into a 
stimulating experience through the use of 
slides. Slides were made of the interior of 
the library, the encyclopedia, and other 
essentials to reading study skills. Using 
audience participation and discussion, the 
instruction was developed into a valuable 
experience. 

Any discussion of slides must of neces- 
sity include the possibility of the tachisto- 
«t>pk technique. Lyle E. Siverson relates 
how pupils achieved one year ahead of 
their actual grade after five weeks training 
with the flashmeter. 

Display. The largest group of audio- 
visual materials is that known as display 


materials, under which pictures, charts, 
cards, flannel materials, chalkboard utiliza- 
tion, and the like have been included. An 
article giving a general illustration of the 
tools of this area has been written by Roy 
D. Willey, in which he gives an insight 
into the use of these visual materials in 
teaching communicative skills. He de- 
scribes the use of charts, bulletin boards, 
posters, maps, chalkboards, and pictures, 
telling how each can be used to make class- 
room learning more concrete. 

Typical of the many articles which de- 
scribe in more definite fashion how a par- 
ticular display aids is an interesting ac- 
count by Virginia Johnston. She gives an 
account of the use of the felt or flannel- 
board, in which small objects are placed on 
the background or field. Basic reading 
skills such as left-to-right sequence, simi- 
larities and differences, development of vo- 
cabulary, and associating of ideas arc but 
a few of the many advantages. 

Opaque projection is another almost un- 
limited possibility under this classification. 
Joe W. Andrews gives an example of the 
possible use, in which children were ex- 
posed to material types on 4 x 6 cards 
projected with the opaque projector. The 
object was to give the pupils experience 
with difficult phrase reading, and much 
progress was noted. 

Recordings. One of the more interest- 
ing and appealing media, and the last 
discernible area, is that of recording, in- 
cluding records of various speeds and taped 
transcriptions of various types. James S. 
Kinder gives an excellent summary of 
the possible applications of sound record- 
ings in modern schools, including analysis 
and diagnosis of speech, appreciation, lit- 
erature and drama, experience programs, 
and language training. Included in this 
group of material? would also be the 
many possible uses of the radio in the class- 
room and, more recently, television. 

These are but a few of the thousands of 
report* and descriptions appearing in the 
literature which point out the increasing 
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value of audio-visual materials in teaching 
the facets of the modern reading program. 

It must be accepted, on the basis of this 
•wealth of evidence, that such materials ac- 
tually prove themselves in classroom situa- 
tions. 

SOURCES OF AUDIO-VISUAL 
MATERIALS 

The two major sources for such teaching 
equipment would seem to be the com- 
mercially marketed items and those pre- 
pared by teachers themselves. 

Commercially Available Materials. 
Tremendous strides have been made m 
the commercial production of audio-visual 
materials. From a small beginning, pro- 
duction has moved so rapidly that it is 
now virtually an impossible task even to 
list all of the materials that could be uti- 
lized for reading instruction. Although 
there are many complete indexes of the 
various types of aids, such as film, there 
has remained a need for a complete, an- 
notated listing of all materials for the 
teaching of reading. The author has com- 
piled such a listing for materials in each 
of the areas of reading instruction such as 
vocabulary, readiness, word attack, and 
comprehension. The list has been exceed- 
ingly helpful in suggesting possible aids 
to classroom teachers feeling the need of 
supplementary and teaching aids. 

Teacher-Prepared Materials. To giv£ 
the impression that the utilization of 
audio-visual materials in teaching reading 
hinges upon a vast library of films, film- 
strips, records, and the like would be i<i 
error. Many teachers, possibly due to the 
lack of funds or facilities for using com- 
mercially prepared materials, and in some 
cases due to the lack of suitable item*, 
call upon their own ability and ingenuity 
to produce their own materials. There ate 
some rather definite and desirable charac- 
teristics that a teacher should aim toward 
when faced with the problem of prepara- 
tion of materials for reading instruction. 
These would include: 
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1. The aid must be appealing, using color 
and esthetic taste. 

2. The aid must be accurate in detail and 
based upon correct concepts. 

3. The aid must be realistic and provide a 
concrete experience. 

4. The aid must be appropriate as to need, 
interest and area. 

5. The aid must be concise, instructing 
in an exacting fashion. 

6. The aid must be functional in the area 
of use. 

7. The aid must be well constructed and 
physically superior. 

8. The aid must be constructed so as to 
facilitate use and storage. 

9. The aid must be of proper size and 
sound to meet the need. 

10. The aid must be up-to-date and in- 
clude no undesirable teaching. 

Examples of the many variations of 
teacher-prepared materials include: 

1. Film (usually limited in scope and 
type). 

2. Filmstrips (limited to production facili- 
ties) . 

3. Slides (easily prepared and of a great 
many types and sizes). 

4. Charts (planning, recording, listing, 
dictionary, experience) . 

5. Mounted pictures (unlimited possi- 
bilities). 

6. Flannelboard (objects, letters, forms, 
shapes). 

7. Opaque projections (almost no limit 
with successful teachers). 

8 . Card devices and word wheels (words, 
prefixes, suffixes, letters, etc.). 

9. Exhibits (classroom museums, samples, 
projects) . 

The literature in the field of audio-visual 
education and related writings reveals a 
great number of values attributed to the 
use of audio-visual materials for reading 
education. Two of the values seem to stand 
out as being particularly noteworthy anc 
typical of the findings of research in the, 
area. 

(1) Visual aids provide an excelled 
means for stimulating interest and creat 
ing desire to participate in the learning 
situation. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
It has been over ten years since the con- 
troversy began over the so-called “army 
methods” in which a large block of ma- 
terial was given to students in a relatively 
short time-period, augmented by much use 
of visual methods. Even today, mere men- 
tion of those tactics may be enough to 
start an argument in educational circles. 
The fact remains, however, that sustained 
use of supplementary materials is always 
reported in terms of progress noted, and 
articles reporting a reverse trend are ex- 
ceedingly rare. 


(2) Audio-visual aids serve as substi- 
tutes for actual experiences, thereby clari- 
fying and explaining many difficult con- 
cepts that abstract presentation would not 
fully explain. 

Descriptions of classroom usage of aids 
in teaching reading, many reporting re- 
search studies, are many in number and 
appear to justify the many values listed 
for aids. The “audio-visual approach” to 
reading is an avenue to be given much con- 
sideration as educators search for answers 
to the many critical analyses of the modern 
reading program. 
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How To Teach Reading Methods via the 
Opaque Projector* 

St “nley Stahl, Jr. 


th 7 et * Ucators have stated many times 
for 1 h ° n ^ to the num ber of uses 
p \ * °P a( l Ue projector is the limit im- 
, e by the teacher’s ability. For a num- 
^ CarS . author — first as an ele- 

rc a |T pdncipal-supervisor and more 
has n ^ , 3S 3 colle S e methods instructor — 
jeeto Xt r virtues opaque pro- 

r ’ 5 must bo admitted, however, that 
^'d ^TK mCnt WaS n0t activd y being we li 
iceto'r C ac ^ vanta S es of the opaque pro- 
aiannc^^ re ^ iscovere d in the following 

m 0rc - arCa 0r phase of instruction is of 
this ; Un ^° rtance rhan reading. Because of 
rcadiiT^ 0 -^ 000 ’ an ^ met hods course in 
^urafl ^ kf n teac h er in training must 
turc, ^ be °f a refined and efficient na- 
rca din-» 0t ° n ^ must the concepts of the 

h process be mastered but tech- 
^ Sfr «n. September. 1955, p. 297. 


niques of instructing the less mature must 
be presented. In setting up and organizing 
a methods course in reading, therefore, the 
author has incorporated a great number 
of visual materials including films, film- 
strips, slides, and charts. After a thorough 
listing of such materials was made in 
manual form, quite a few gaps were found 
to exist svhere aids were needed to clartiy 
concepts but none were ^ ava. able com- 
mercially. To complete and sopp emenuh 
program, sets of opaque ' V ' ,C 

constructed and inserted into the course. 
The instructional tasks and the opaque 
projections constructed included. 

Set I: Opaque projection of examp 
the various stimuli used by tenchersto 
create within children the desire to learn 

'TflPOpaq- projection of .he exer- 
cise from a typical commercial reading 
readiness test. (8 items) 
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Set III: Opaque projection of pages from 
a typical commercial readiness workbook. 
(7 items) 

Set IV: Opaque projection of typical 
reading readiness pictures. (6 items) 

Set V: Opaque projection of pages from 
typical pre-primer material. {8 items) 

Set VI: Opaque projection of vocabu- 
lary content from a typical reading series. 
(7 items) 

Set VII: Opaque projection of study 
guides and exercises from typical teacher’s 
manuals to basal readers. (6 items) 

Set VIII: Opaque projection of the vari- 
ous types of reading comprehension with 
examples of material. (8 items) 

Set IX: Opaque projection of study 
guides and exercises for training in the 
reading study skills. (10 items) 

Set X: Opaque projection of criteria to 
be used in selecting children’s literature. 
(6 items) 

The following outcomes and advantages 
have been noted as a result of the use of 
the sets. 

(1) Many instructional tasks of read- 
ing, which need visual clarification be- 


fore mastery by the beginning teacher is 
possible, have not been covered by the 
presently available commercial aids. These 
gaps were filled by the above aids. 

(2) Class members have been stimu- 
lated, through participation in discussion 
of the aids, to much follow-up study and 
self-improvement. 

(3) Results of examinations given at the 
end of each course in which the con- 
structed aids have been used reveal that 
the areas covered by the homemade aids 
have been mastered to at least the same 
extent and usually to a higher degree than 
the areas covered by commercial aids. Out 
of 150 examinations, less than 10% of the 
students failed to give satisfactory state- 
ments for essay questions covering the 
concepts covered by the ten constructed 
aids. 

These constructed aids were inexpen- 
sively made, are easily stored and are 
available exactly when needed, with no 
scheduling or budgetary problems. Due 
to their successful use, additional sets arc 
planned to be substituted for several in- 
adequate aids presently being used. 
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The Tape Recorder, an Assistant Reading 
Teacher* 

John j. Hamilton 


A suggestion made in the audio-visual 
laboratory at the University of Southern 
California gave us an idea which we 
adapted first to meet the needs of the 
4 Teaching Tools, HI, No. 1, 7-9, 17. 


reading lesson. Why not tape record di- 
rected reading lessons for the slow learners 
so that their follow-up activities -might be 
more carefully guided? Close attention 
could be given to each pupil's needs. as 
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the lesson was being prepared. Pictures, 
filmstrips, and children’s own illustrations 
could be related to follow up the basic 
skills in the directed reading lesson. Li- 
braries have listening posts with tape re- 
corders. Why not adapt this idea to fit our 
reading needs? 

While Mrs. Hamilton was busy gather- 
ing ideas to put on tape, the mechanical 
man of the family began to assemble the 
equipment. A secondhand tape recorder of 
satisfactory quality was purchased for 
thirty-five dollars. We obtained high- 
fidelity earphone head sets from an elec- 
tronics surplus store for a little over three 
dollars per set. A few telephone plugs 
and jacks and some sheet iron completed 
the materials necessary. 

The sheet metal was folded and soldered 
to form a box 4"x4"xl0", in which we 
mounted the jacks in a parallel circuit. 
The box will receive from one to twelve 
headset plugs, and when the lead wire 
from the junction box is plugged into the 
tape recorder, the audio circuit is automati- 
cally cut off from the speaker and is fed 
through the earphones. Thus, a group of 
children could listen to a taped lesson with- 
out disturbing the other children in the 
classroom. While we were at this job, we 
also wired the transcription player in the 
same manner so that, on occasions, com- 
mercially prepared discs might be used by 
one group while another used the tape 
recorder. 

While the equipment was being tried 
out, Mrs. Hamilton’s enthusiasm was 
mounting. It became evident that other 
teaching aids could be used to augment 
the lessons. For example, filmstrips have 
been prepared which are integrated with 
the basic reading texts. These fortify skills 
and present material when firsthand ex- 
periences might not be practical. Children 
can be taught to turn on the projector, 
which has been previously set up, and to 
turn to each new frame upon directions 
heard through their earphones. 


Of course, Mrs. Hamilton did not lose 
sight of the original purpose of this me- 
dium, which was to provide directed as- 
sistance to each pupil when she could not 
be with them in a reading circle. For that 
reason the needs and abilities of the chil- 
dren, particularly of the slow readers, were 
carefully analyzed and the lessons pre- 
pared to strengthen needed skills. 

Drills in particular skills, such as pho- 
netic analysis, are outlined. The directions 
and questions are so framed that the natu- 
ral responses stimulated are the correct 
ones. Every attempt is made to avoid the 
chance that a child might practice an error. 
Furthermore, when the children play back 
the tape they hear their teacher’s voice 
which is as familiar to them as though 
they were in the reading circle. The direc- 
tions they hear refer to the reading aids 
in a purposeful manner, and their re- 
sponses are written on carefully prepared 
work sheets which are always checked, 
with the children, for progress. 

The second classroom teacher had been 
found. How did the children react to the 
idea? We wish you could have seen their 
faces and watched their serious but happy 
responses. At first they were timid, uot 
knowing just what to expect, but before 
the first lesson was finished they knew how 
to proceed and were bubbling over with 
enthusiasm. It was needless to try to limit 
the use of the recorder, and all reading 
groups soon had their turn with lessons 
prepared specifically for each. 

It is fun to watch them work. Some- 
times they make oral responses to ques- 
tions they have heard over the earphones, 
but this does not seem to interrupt the 
other groups which are busy with their 
own work. 

What form do the taped lessons take? 
Wc know that the experienced teacher 
will easily visualize the techniques, meth- 
ods, and ideas which might be put on 
tape. For those who might not fully un- 
derstand, the accompanying sample of a 
script (to be recorded by the teacher) 
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may be helpful. The children’s work sheet 
reproduced on page 17 accompanies the 
recording. 

Dark Pony 

“Jerry, would you be the leader for your 
group today? Would you please see that 
everyone has a worksheet and a pencil? Boys 
and girls, these are the only things that you 
will need, except your eyes and ears, which 
are very important! 

"If everyone is ready, let's begin. Ycster- 
daj^m our reading group, we read Ihe story 
Of Dark Pony. We enjoyed the story so much, 
I thought you might like to see it as a movie 
story. So I picked out the main parts of the 
story and put them on our movie. The parts 
are numbered, and you will find a number 
on your worksheet for each number on the 
movie story. 

tl 2*7’ , p,casc * Urn the mov5c to the pic- 
ture. Look at this pony. He is like the pony 
ve saw m our story yesterday, isn't he? P 
Now turn the movie to number one 
Everyone read the sentence to himself. 

... ,. . <P au se) 

Something in the sentence tells us that 

"ord which mean, more tha„ “n c ' 

„iv . . . (pause) 

wJ’yto^L-Tne^m^’ 

mean more than one? many 

theword yw ' linc ^nder 

“Now t urn t ’J C numbcr one right. 
Boy* and girls, rea j ,. V ' C 10 number two. 
selves, ’ e sent ences to your- 

, , (pause) 

You find the veVsam^' ''™ y0l,r ,h " ! - 
y “' *«• <Wt 

“Onr t U (P 3 ^) 


two reasons. Draw a line under all the words 
which tell us why the children called him 
that name . . .” 

Soon the tape recorder was put to use 
for other classroom needs. Arithmetic les- 
sons were prepared for those who needed 
additional guided drill. The spelling lesson 
created a new interest in an otherwise dull 
rill. When the children recorded songs 
and heard them played back, they were 
so excited they almost burst. 

One subtle lesson was quietly accom- 
plished when a boy with slovenly speech 
habits was given the privilege of record- 
■og a story. After the playback, he was 
C rst to realize that some of the words 
could" t be understood. With this moti- 
speech hC HaS Practiccd t0 improve his 

The tape recorder has been well used in 
he social studies, too. When a local po- 
liceman visited the class to initiate a unit 
m ° ur Fritnd . Policeman,” his words 
were preserved by the class for later and 
frequent reference. 

Of course the tape recorder has long 
been used m situations like the above, and 
■s not new to most teachers. Our particular 
, nC * 'l min H ^i* equipment with ear- 
phones, however, was to obtain the extra 
j CF , pU1 ® nce when time was precious 
W , Cn ' tcac her just couldn't get 
around to all the children who needed her 
be p. The pupils' i nit J a l interKt in the 
U'w idea seems not to have lessened with 
™ T We b ' licv ' by vary- 

son h' t),P ' ° f f x Perience with each les- . 
am' a n0t running a good thing into the 
, d ' and ’ m ° s ‘ Particularly, by firing 
t n " d ‘ ° / rfe MUmn. the 

to thr n ‘ eacher ’ s helper” is evident 
to the pupils, themselves. 
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Some Experiences with a Tape Recorder* 

Walter C. Daniel 


The use of a tape-recorder as an audio- 
visual aid in elementary school extends far 
beyond the uses mentioned in early writ- 
ings on the use of such materials in the 
classroom. The ease with which recordings 
are made, the effectiveness of immediate 
play-back, and the erase-record feature of 
most standard models make their uses 
legion and valuable. 

One of the most fascinating additions 
to the classroom teacher’s equipment is a 
tape-recorder to be used as a tool in the 
teaching of reading. The experience in 
hearing one’s own voice is still novel 
enough to bring flushes to the faces of 
adults. And to the elementary school child, 
the experience is little short of captivating. 

This article is intended to report some 
reading experiences which the writer used 
with a fifth grade class and a tape-recorder. 
The class presented a highly varied degree 
of reading proficiency, and for that reason, 
the experiences reported here vary in pro- 
cedure and purpose. Below is a description 
of some of the methods of using the re- 
corder as a tool for teaching reading skills. 

1. did in Word Recognition. The tape-re- 
corder can be used to help low reading 
groups recognize words in a story. For 
example, use a story which has several 
characters. After the group has been 
introduced to the names of the charac- 
ters — which might be the names of 
animals— each child may follow the 
* Ktementary Engliih. XXX (No'cmher, 1953), 

427 - 2 ?. 


story and read the speaking parts or 
act the part of the story which relates 
to the character whom he represents. 

2. Forming Netv Words. In the forma- 
tion of new words from a root word — 
an integral part of the reading program 
—the spoken word form is most im- 
portant at the time that the new word 
is introduced. A child begins to estab- 
lish “ing,” “ied,” “ed,” and other pre- 
fixes and suffixes well when there is an 
objective measurement of his audio- 
visual concept of the new word form. 
With the tape-recorder he says the 
word in order to establish the proper 
pronunciation, being made to realize 
that the meaning of the word depends 
upon its pronunciation in many of the 
new forms. 

3. Attacking Netv Words. The recorder 
becomes a clinical instrument, diag- 
nosing with unquestionable accuracy 
the manner in which a child attacks a 
new word. From this record, the teacher 
is able to know the extent to which he 
has mastered the all-important skill of a 
successful approach to pronouncing a 
new word. This use of the machine 
carries over into exercises in syllabica- 
tion and the “rhythm” of poly-syllable 
words. 

In addition to the above-mentioned 
uses of the recorder in the reading pro- 
gram of a fifth grade class, there are cer- 
tain other areas of the reading program 
which can profit by the use of the ma- 
chine. Some of the specific concepts are 
mentioned below. 
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J. The Direct Quotation . Although punc- 
tuation marks may be equal to the task 
of teaching recognition of direct quota- 
tions, the class whose activities this ar- 
ticle reports needed something more for 
help. Through the use of a “proctor” 
and characters, the class was able to 
realize the parts of the story which are 
actual conversation. The “Proctor” read 
the parts of the story which were neces- 
sary to be known, exclusive of the con- 
versation. 


2. Organization of Facts and Ideas. The 
logical or most desirable order of facts 
and ideas in a discussion, a procedure, 
a story, or a report can be accurately 
measured, reconsidered, and altered by 
use of the tape-recorder, rather than 
by relying exclusively upon the process 
of editing written work. The class, or 
group listed its points of interest, and 
then heard them played back, while a 
logical sequence was made. 

3. Onomatopoeia. The Greeks had a word 
for it, and so do the philologists, but 
can the teacher explain this word art to 
= fifth grade child? However, there is 

L d chirY n i 3 nCCd °" ^ P art of the 

™ to dcmnns(ra " the relationship 
between certain words which describe 
and their sound-diction which can re- 

fi?! b Xf lhC S ° Und ° f thc ,hi "g signi- 
fied Moreover, this method helps* to 
vitalize language by the adaptation of a 


vocal pattern in reading aloud which 
states a mood. In this method adverbs 
are used widely in stories, sentences, 
and expressions to tell how a thing 
was done, how some words were said, 
or how someone looked. 

4. Observing Punctuation Mar\s. The 
functional purpose of a comma, period, 
colon is taught easily. It is easier to see 
that these marks are really important 
in reading comprehension. The proper 
reading of punctuation marks” is a 
valid help in reading skill. This use will 
also include the proper oral inflection 
for questions and exclamations. 

This writer has not attempted to set 
forth any new and profound methods of 
teaching reading. The whole point has 
een to report in some understandable 
fashion some experiences which a class 
and its teacher have had in using the tape- 
recorder to intensify many of the time- 
honored and universal methods of offer- 
ing an enriched program of reading to a 
middle-grades group. 

Since many persons are buying tape- 
recor ers of their own, and many school 
systems arc adding them as standard equip- 
ment for elementary schools, it is felt that 
some attention might be given to effective 
uses of them. 
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the problem had been considered one of a 
philosophical nature and had been dis- 
puted. Hamilton exploded the existing 
theory of a fixed span by showing it was a 
matter of individual differences. The first 
step toward experimental control was 
taken by Jevons in 1871. For the purpose 
a number of black beans were thrown into 
a small box. The moment the beans came 
to rest, the subject was to estimate their 
number. Jevons’ results showed a steadily 
declining curb in apprehension span as the 
number of objects presented was increased. 

The principle of the tachistoscope was 
first employed for the purpose of discover- 
ing how brief a stimulus could arouse this 
sensation. In 1895 the apparatus was 
adapted by Cattell for use in span and 
reading experiments. It was Cattell who 
laid the groundwork for both experimenta- 
tion and training in the field of reading 
and reading problems. Dodge, Kutzner, 
Fernberger, Freeman, Glanville, and Dal- 
lenbach have all contributed work to vari- 
ous phases of the problem. 

Miss Catherine Aikin, teacher in a pri- 
vate school for girls at Stamford, Connecti- 
cut, wrote a book in 1895 that created 
much skepticism and controversy among 
psychologists and educators. She had be- 
come greatly disturbed about the fact that 
her students seemed unable to use their 
minds properly, and in her book she advo- 
cated a method of instruction to provide 
this training. Her basic assumption was 
that ambition and a desire to excel would 
lead toward stimulation of the mental ac- 
tivities and permit one to concentrate his 
attention sufficiently to insure retentive 
memory. 

The method she advocated involved the 
use of a revolving blackboard upon which 
materials could be placed for observation, 
and then the observer repeated what he 
saw on the board. She claimed that it was 
possible to place a series of numbers on 
one side of the blackboard, expose them to 
her class for three seconds, and then ask 
the pupils to repeat the numbers after 


multiplying, dividing, or extracting the 
cube root of each number. Use was also 
made of circles, algebraic formulas, un- 
familiar words, parts of a sentence or para- 
graph, bars of music, various line lengths, 
and models to be used in drawing. This 
mind-training exercise was given for 
twenty minutes at the beginning of each 
morning’s work. 

In spite of the fact that many persons 
expressed doubt as to the validity of her 
claims for the method, one can see in it 
the background of many of the present- 
day aspects of tachistoscopic training. She 
was concerned primarily with the develop- 
ment of habits of quick perception, ac- 
curacy of perception, and ability to dis- 
criminate quickly. 

Prominent among contemporary psy- 
chologists interested in tachistoscopic train- 
ing is Dr. Samuel Renshaw of Ohio State 
University. Because of his interest in the 
field of recognition training, the Navy De- 
partment requested that he establish a pro- 
gram of tachistoscopic training in aircraft 
and ship recognition for service personnel 
in World War II. This training proved 
impressive to the naval authorities and 
was continued by the Navy throughout 
the war. 

The Keystone View Company ran its 
first study on the use of the tachistoscope 
in the teaching of reading in the Harding 
School, Erie, Pennsylvania, during the 
winter and spring of 1938. Since that 
time there has been a constant develop- 
ment of equipment, materials, and meth- 
ods of use of the tachistoscope in educa- 
tion. 

The first great advance in this project 
came with the development of the Key- 
stone Overhead Projector. This made pos- 
sible the use of multiple exposure slides 
instead of using an entire slide for one 
word, phrase, or number as was necessary 
in the conventional type of slide projector, 
whether for standard or for two-inch lan- 
tern slides. It now became possible to print 
from sixteen to eighteen and later forty 
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exposures on one slide, each exposure ap- 
pearing on the screen at exactly the same 
spot when flashed. Up to the time of this 
development, the use of the tachistoscope 
dragged. The expense of handmaking and 
buying 1000 or more slides, which seemed 
to be a minimum necessity, seemed pro- 
hibitive to buyers; and where such a col- 
lection of slides might be secured, its filing 
and use were cumbersome and forbidding. 


THE PRIMARY PURPOSE OF 

TACHISTOSCOPIC TRAINING 
The tachistoscope is primarily a device 
for perceptual training. A tachistoscopic 
Hash on the screen may be defined as a 
Hash that does not permit eye movement 
within the object or objects to be recog- 
nized. It is generally accepted that such 
a flash must be 1/5 of a second or less in 
duration on the screen. 


It is obvtous then that a tachistoscopic 
Itish is something entirely different from 
the «P°sure of flash cards by hand. It 
would hardly seem possible that anyone 
could expose a flash card within the time 
Imut given above as tachistoscopic. 

A. fundamental difference between per- 
cepnon as it occurs in connection with the 
use of a flash card and perception as it oc- 
curs in the case of a tachistoscopic Rash is 
Ralh? rC ? P ” 0n “ Uk ' ly “ om “ while the 

Rash card exposure is in view, whereas in 
the case of a tachistoscopic flash perception 
"' C "!u n y , WlmV! ,he fa*. It is impor- 
oni fc/v'' m ;’ ,C first S "P’ »f tachisto- 
° P ' C “ sl ’"'E ‘hat the student be in. 
w^ h ° d this visio ‘> °n the spot 
vhete the flash occurred until he is aWe 

group of r' m ' n “ lly ,h ' '"‘he form or 
HIST “ >* recorded. At firs, the 
may l*. ^‘h and recognition 

c^hh S'r^’ "re- 

trained and ih °“cned until the 

may I, ring the™i„, h,,,< “ c T c 
,t~- tr. . nt rec °gnition up very 

close to ,he point of flashing 7 


see the subject matter flashed as a whole 
and not in parts. This has sometimes been 
termed holistic seeing. In the recognition 
programs conducted for pilots and other 
personnel in the Army and Navy during 
the last war, it was observed that when a 
student was able to recognize a plane in 
1/100 of a second he could usually recon- 
struct the plane with amazing accuracy in 
all details. In fact, this was an essential as- 
pect of the training since the close simi- 
larity of some American and certain enemy 
planes made it important that a pilot flying 
at high speed and meeting a plane coming 
toward him at high speed be able to recog- 
nize instantly and accurately small differ- 
ences that might designate the plane as 
either a friendly or an enemy plane. 

In the use of the tachistoscope in teach- 
ing spelling, a similar fact has been ob- 
served. When the student can recognize in 
a flash of 1/100 of a second a difficult 
word it has been observed that he usually 
will be able to spell that word correctly. In 
the case of l argc numbers likewise it has 
een observed that when a student can 
n n mC a V, the di S its in lhe ™mber be usu- 
a y is able to record those digits exactly in 

e or er in which they appear on the 
crecn, whereas in the case of slower ex- 
^T S i- CStUdcn t ^ rec l ucn tly can name 
... e ‘^ lts but will give some of the 
digits out of order. 

A third important possibility of tachis- 
oscop, c training is the enlargement of 
he operating form field of the observer- 

s ervTT'T ° { the f ° rm fieId of thc °b- 

tlZ'n 3 lar 8 c territory. The ex- 

nsion of the form field of the observer may 

nmEiKl* SCnsc ? physical phenomenon but is 
perceptual. It would seem 
reasonable, therefore, that the form fields 
of va no s t u dents might t* dcvd opcd but 
d,f l Crcnt Possibilities. The most ob- 
* T . ,ndlc f lon of this possibility is the 
extension of a student’s possibilities in the 
r __ ® n,tI °n ^ ar ge numbers. Most people 
/!? rt im , mcdIatcl y f our digits in a 
** of 1/100 of a second. A fair number 
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of people can recognize five digits on the 
occasion of their first experience with the 
tachistoscope. A few can recognize six 
digits. But after a period of training, let 
us say fifteen minutes a day for six weeks, 
most of these students will be able to rec- 
ognize double the number of digits they 
were able to recognize at first in a flash of 
1/100 of a second. What has occurred in 
the meantime must be in the nature of the 
development of visual perception. The 
form field of the student has been en- 
larged and in general he will see more of 
any design on the screen or be able to read 
at a given flash a larger number of digits 
or a longer phrase on the screen than he 
would have been able to reproduce at the 
beginning of the training period. 

It would seem, therefore, that the place 
of tachistoscopic training in the schools is 
basic. Whether the student is being taught 
the elements of design in art, to be a more 
effective reader, to become a better speller, 
to read music faster and more accurately, 
or to increase his speed in typewriting, 
what tachistoscopic training is doing for 
him is to provide him with better percep- 
tual skills so that normally whatever he 
does in any of these fields is done, as train- 
ing proceeds, with greater accuracy. . . • 

application to the reading 
PROBLEM 

Educators have long recognized the im- 
portance of adequate visual functions in 
good reading. The student cannot be ex- 
pected to read something that he cannot 
see at all or that he cannot see well. Even 
the myope, who is often referred to as an 
exception to the statement that good vision 
is related to good reading, can well be said 
to have good vision for reading. His visual 
difficulty is merely one of seeing or read- 
ing at distance. In general it would seem 
that basic functions of seeing would be 
necessary to the rapid perception required 
>n the use of the tachistoscope. 

It is generally conceded that rapid read- 
ing and effective reading go together. If 


our assumptions presented above are cor- 
rect, the student who is able to see a phrase 
and read phrase after phrase in tachisto- 
scopic timing will not only be getting 
quick perceptions of such phrases and, 
therefore, reading rapidly, but will like- 
wise be getting accurate information from 
what he reads. From tachistoscopic train- 
ing he will enlarge his form field and thus 
be able to increase his span of recognition 
and, therefore, the length of his phrasing 
as he reads. Thus the student becomes a 
more rapid reader with an equal or better 
index of comprehension. 

The statement has been made by many 
users of the tachistoscope that all students 
should have tachistoscopic training. These 
students may be divided into two classes. 
First, there are those students who either 
because of their initial steps in learning to 
read have not acquired correct basic skills 
or have acquired certain wrong habits of 
reading or because of some emotional or 
psychological factor are poor readers. 
Tachistoscopic training has been found 
very effective in aiding both these groups 
to become good readers. Such training is 
usually designated as remedial-reading 
training. 

The second class of students who may 
profit by tachistoscopic training are all 
others. These students have, let us say, 
fairly correct reading habits and have no 
emotional or psychological blocks to good 
training. However, the use of the tachis- 
toscope, especially in the lower grades, 
where reading habits are being formed, 
will presumably make of these students 
faster and better readers. In many cases the 
reading rate, sometimes with no other de- 
vice involved, has been doubled . . . 

TACHISTOSCOPIC TECHNIQUES 

In using the tachistoscope for perceptual 
training, it is important to observe care- 
fully four steps in the exercise: 

1. The group should be prepared for the 
material that is to be flashed. They 
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should not only be told its nature— that 
is, whether it is a picture of a plane, a 
word, a phrase, or a certain number of 
digits — but the place where the pro- 
jection will appear on the screen should 
be dearly located. Then the instructor 
should say something like “Ready— one, 
two.” 

2. The flash. 

3. The student should be instructed to 

a brief time and then try to re. 
construct a mental image of the pie- 
ture or subject matter flashed. 

4. Then he is ready to check on his work 
sheet, write down, draw, or repeat 
orally the things that he saw. 

It is very important that the instructor 

,hB Lf our S "P‘ - separate from 
each other. The results will undoubtedly 

confirm the wisdom of having done so. 

Statt with slow flashes when necessary 
and gradually build up a flash of 1/100 

at th- !KOnd j Th i'" d ° dl £u ' ,her ,ra!ni "S 
at this speed unless otherwise indicated in 
specific situations. 

It seems reasonable, also, to begin svith 
nouns, since such word, out „f S co m x, 
have a large factor of meaning to aid" 
recognition. Next go to Doth', ■ I 
words, which svhenttanding^one have 
less meaning than nouns. Then flash 

Phrases-whieh hare a high ratio " mean 

fl-ST ^ C ° V " “ Wid ' s Pan. Finally 

- hml rS ~t\ h “ 
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" ,c 7S c -^--c„, sto . 

ouX'rdr„d h ^~*-- 

tachinoscopically cootroUcd^pcrccptiom 

KcparadonfoeT^rSTui^S 


dent and the instructor should thor- 
oughly understand the following con- 
ditions prerequisite to high achieve- 
ment: 

a) He must want to succeed. 

b) He must be “set” to reach out for 
the impression as if he were going 
to grasp it with his hands. • 

c) The total body posture must ex- 
press “readiness,” because posture 
affects the response. 

d) The mental attitude must be one of 
eager alertness. 

2. The impression period begins at the 
instant of exposure and extends to the 
point where the imagery has attained 
mental reproduction. This period of re- 
ception and interpretation lasts at first 
from three to five seconds. As learning 
proceeds, the necessary interval be- 
comes less and less until finally interpre- 
tation follows reception instantaneously. 

ny overt activity during whatever in- 
terval is necessary will greatly hinder 
the process of recall The student should 
not attempt to record until he has a 
mental picture of what he saw on the 
screen. 

3. The response period is the interval 
necessary for the completion of the 
motor (efferent) activity following per- 
eeption, just as the impression period is 
mat of the sensory (afferent) and or- 
gamzationai (integrative) phases. The 
response period consists of giving form, 

J? ° r Wr ‘ ttcn . to the thing perceived. 

e motor activity required for the 
wording of the response should be as 
-t, a * P° ssi ble automatic, that is, it 
bc accomplished without con- 

lecrb "?T”' ,n order that the in- 
S ? ,h ' mcail may no, be im- 
melh .II attention is focused on the 
cordia l. “ tcu,i °n of the act of re- 
or erased^' ' mp "“ ion may be blurred 
Hence it is imp„ mn[ that lhc „„„ 

^ ’kill is so low a, to demand 

Teeial attemiou for i„ execution, it 

' ora 11 v r, lt ^ r l ° ^ ave stu dent report 
orauy, or vice versa. 
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RECORDING RESPONSES 
The activities involved in recording the 
response produce effects significant for per- 
ceptual achievement- When the student 
writes “1 3 6 4” in his notebook after see- 
ing these numbers on the screen, several 
things happen. 

1. He visually perceives the numbers a 
second time. This acts as a repetition 
of the original stimulus and confirms 
and reinforces the mental percept. 

2. The muscular tension consequent upon 
recording the numbers sets off dis- 
charges in the proprioceptive receptors 
located in the participating muscles. 
These neural discharges act as efferent 
stimuli and contribute to the rein- 
forcement of the mental imagery, con- 
stituting, in effect, a sense of touch, per- 
mitting the subject to “feel’* the num- 
bers. 

3. This process of "feeling” involves co- 
ordination of the sight and touch con- 
tinua, and is an important factor in all 
learning situations. 

4. Granting that the requisite mechanical 
skill, oral or written, is present, the 
manner in which the recording is done 
becomes informative of the accuracy of 
the mental reproduction. If perception 
is unitary, that fact will be evidenced 
in the facility and preciseness of the 
recording act. If there is vacillation, 
hesitation, or fumbling in die recording, 
such manifestations reflect what took 
place in the brain. 

5. Likewise when the report is given 
orally, the same effects arc produced 
through the proprioceptive receptors 
located in the \oca! and auditory or- 
gans, and rapport is established be- 
tween the s isual and auditor) - sense*. 


2. The student is to be seated so that he 
can maintain a normal posture, with 
both feet on the floor and bending 
slightly forward. The postural set 
should be toward the screen. 

3. The student is to be supplied with a 
notebook in which he may record the 
results of all exposures. He is to re- 
cord the correct material opposite any 
error so that he may observe the type 
of error he has made. 

4. He is to be instructed to observe but 
not to attempt to read the material 
during the impression period, either si- 
lently or aloud. All postural movements 
should be eliminated just prior to, dur- 
ing, or after the flash. Eye movements 
or postural movements performed too 
quickly after an exposure will tend to 
create errors. 

5. He must be instructed not to start re- 
cording his observations too soon after 
the exposure but to allow a waiting 
period of from three to five seconds 
before recording. 

6. The student should be made thor- 
oughly familiar with the procedure of 
recording and rating his observations. 

It is customary in grading tachistoscopie 
training with digits to allow one point 
for each correct observation and one- 
half point if all digits of the number 
are correct but two of the digits have 
been reversed. 

7. The student is to be shown by a trial 
flash the exact location of the proposed 
flashes on the screen. A fixation target 
should not l>e used. 

8. He is tn l>c instructed precisely as to 
the content and length of the material 
tn I>e presented. For example, "Now we 
shall flash a number that has fise 
digits." 


mrUMINARY INSTRUCTIONS TO THE VIEWING HEIGHTS AND ANGLES 

STUDENT The material ihouJJ normally !>e pro- 

The preliminary instructions that )ou jeeted at the height of the student’s cyei. 
the student will determine to a large A slewing angle of more than thirty 
**ttnt. the failure or success of the train- degrees i» nest desirable. The following 

tn K session. The following instructions gives the maximum displacement of 

should ly carefully olnersed: the student from the line of projection (an 

The .n»iem is to !< mentally alert and imaginary line drawn through the stums 
t*x muwvUftr tense. * n « hff I*** 1 * <** « >rrn ) 



in order not to exceed the thirty-degree 
angle of viewing: 

Distance of Patient from Off Central Distance of 
Screen (m Feet) Patient (in Feet) 

5 3 

10 


15 

20 


12 


FACTORS IN PROGRESS 
A sense of frustration should not be al- 
lowed to develop. Nothing is more inimi- 
cal to progress than the feeling that “ I 
know I am not going to get it right.” Suc- 
cess, on the other hand, creates confidence. 

In any learning enterprise the assump- 
Uonof 3 attitude actually sets in 

mot, on the postural and implicit move- 
ments which conduce to erroneous and 

failing acts.''_Re„shaw 

It is therefore of first importance to pre- 
sent material that is not beyond the stu- 
dents present capacity. If, for example, he 

1/lOo'ofT d ‘ E "d bu ‘ cannot 8" si * in 
1/100 of a second, reduce the speed or 

exposure time, until he can reproduce cor 
rectly the higher number of digits Then 

f^cond y -‘r raS ' ' hC Sp " d “ * /10 ° °f a 

hani in e 0Ut ,h ' s,ud '"‘ «« 

enanges in exposure time. 

The jumping digits arc most effective in 

will markedly federate prog^'" 
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Let us again stress the importance of 
keeping all stimulus demands within the 
students ability to achieve. Speed follows 
correct reproduction in all forms of train- 
ing. Avoid, as much as possible, wrong 
responses. 

LENGTH OF TRAINING PERIODS 
Neither in the school nor in the eye spe- 
cialist s office should any training period be 
extended to the point where the students 
are fatigued or show lack of interest. Ex- 
perience has shown that a training period 
°. ^ rom ,en t0 fifteen minutes usually pro- 
vides sufficient time in which to achieve 
esired results and, at the same time, does 
not go to the point of frustration and de- 
feat . . . 


record responses 

In the group training the only practicable 
method is for each student to keep a 
written record. 

The record should be permanent so that 
P °f CS ? bc checked periodically. The 
ent s interest is also heightened if he is 
uUowvd ,° k Kp a complete rKord Thc 

“ d should ,ncl “ d ' 'be date, the speed of 
'xposurc, and the number of letters, words, 
record* 15 Pr ?^ ccted - Complete, informative 
sm°„ a [ r ' ,n, P' > «xn'-m the student as a 
the irm° instrucdon and satisfaction, to 
the cffer» Ct ° r 3S 3 mcasure °f progress and 
tHC CffCCllVTncss of Procedures employed. 
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We Obtained Reading Improvement 
with the Tachistoscope* 

Lyle E. Siverson 


Wc tried the tachistoscope to sec if we 
could get some reading improvement in a 
class of eleventh grade students in an un- 
sectioned English class at Compton High 
School; but let me tell you about it. 

What is a Taqhistoscopc? 

The technical definition of a tachisto- 
scopc is an apparatus which exposes to 
view an object or a group of objects for a 
selected brief period of time. 

In practice this usually means a slide 
projector equipped with a device on the 
lens barrel which can be set to cut off the 
picture after a given length of time. Thus, 
if the timing device were set at 1/10 of a 
second, the slide would show on the screen 
for that long and then flash off. One of the 
most common ways to do this is with a 
shutter similar to a camera shutter which 
can be set for 1/10, 1/25, 1/50 of a sec- 
ond and so on. This is the method em- 
ployed by the Keystone “Flashmeter," the 
device we used in our class. Other types 
of machines use different methods to 
achieve quick exposures, but the results are 
the same in all cases — the person viewing 
the screen has to look intently at the screen 
in order to figure out the nature of the 
image which is flashed in such a short 
period. 

The Air Force introduced me to the 
tachistoscope in a classroom where we 
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were being taught aircraft recognition. It 
was essential for airmen to be able to rec- 
ognize aircraft and ships at sea immedi- 
ately. It was essential to see the whole ob- 
ject and not just a part; to see it all in one 
fixation of the eyes. To help us learn to do 
this, the Air Force instructors used a tachis- 
toscope which flashed silhouettes on the 
screen at varying speeds. At first these 
flashes were timed at 1/10 of a second and 
we could hardly recognize any of the tar- 
gets. Wc couldn’t recognize them because 
we would first look at the front of the air- 
craft, the wings, the tail and before we got 
that far, the picture was gone. Ai 1/10 of 
a second there isn’t time for three fixations 
of the eyes. And as the speed of the flashes 
increased to 1/50 and 1/100 of a second, 
there was time for only one fixation of the 
eyes. Gradually, without conscious effort 
on our part, we learned to look at the 
whole object; to see the thing “all at once 
or nothing at all.” Ultimately most of us 
were able to identify the targets within 
ninety to ninety-five per cent accuracy at 
1/100 of a second. 

When our school district purchased a 
tachistoscope to be used in the remedial 
reading lab, I was anxious to try it in the 
classroom. It seemed logical to me that if 
we could be helped to recognize aircraft 
quickly and accurately, students could be 
helped to recognize words and phrases 
quickly and accurately. 
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During the summer school session when 
1 was teaching two classes of eleventh 
grade English in which the content was es- 
sentially American literature, I used the 
tachistoscope in an effort to promote im- 
proved reading skill. There were thirty- 
three students in one class, with twenty- 
one students in the other. The classes met 
for a period of si* weeks for two hours 
each day. The tachistoscope was used for 
ten t 0 fifteen minuKs cach day for a 
ot hve weeks. 

THE PRESENTATION 

f th ' tachistos “P' was presented 
to the class on a suggestive basis. The first 
day an over-view of the course was pre- 
sented in respect to the literature that 
would be covered with emphasis on the 
amount of reading involved. 

cit'd f vf ” 0/ reaiin * abm ‘y w “ 
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many , null, tent people were poor reader, 
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cough, on lothe mechanic, of reading. 
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progress was made, and the only way to 
do that was to test before and after use of 
the tachistoscope. The students were given 
the Iowa Silent Reading Test, Form CM, 
for the initial test and five weeks later 
they were given Form DM of the same ' 
test. In that way a relatively accurate meas- 
ure of their progress was recorded. 

THE PROCEDURE 

Procedures used in the class followed 
the directions which come with the Key- 
Hone Slides and the Keystone Flashmeter. 

I he first few sessions were devoted to 
Primary Forms and Geometric Forms 
whtch were flashed on the screen at slow 
speeds at first and then at gradually in- 
creased speeds. The object here was es- 
sentia y to get the students accustomed to 
looking for ,he flash as they looked at such 
simple objects as a rake, shovel, doll, 
quare, or triangle. Visual Spacing slides 
re next. They utilized numbers two, 
ihree, four, up to seven and eight digits. 
The object here was to train the eye's to 
• e many numbers at one fixation and to 
ncrease the span of sight. After six or 

folio S A SS u° nS i sborter Words were shown 
W owed by longer words, phrases, and 

flash d S '" , " ,CK W “ h ,hc largcts being 
flashed at increasing speeds. 
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an invitation to think about something 
other than the thought content of the ma- 
terial being read. 

THE RESULTS 

At the end of five weeks these were the 
results after a comparison of the initial and 
final tests. Note that almost half of the 
group (24) reached the grade placement 
level of 13 in a class made up of students 
who had just completed the tenth grade 
and were attending summer school. 


number of students at the various 
GRADE LEVELS AS REVEALED BY THE 
IOWA SILENT READING TESTS 


Grade 

Level 

Pre- 

Test 

Final 

Test 

5 

2 

0 

6 

5 

I 

7 

8 

2 

8 

7 

4 

9 

8 

6 

10 

6 

3 

11 

3 

8 

12 

2 

4 

13 

11 

24 


The class of twenty-one students had a 
median grade placement score of 8.8 on 
the initial test which would place the 
class two years and two months below its 
actual grade. On the final test, after five 
weeks of work with the tachistoscope, the 
median grade placement score was 12.4, 
which would place the class over one year 
ahead of its actual grade. Phrased another 
way, the median of the class in the total 
reading score based on speed and compre- 
hension revealed a gain of three years and 
six months. On the basis of percentile 
scores the median gain was twenty-four 
points. 

The class of thirty-three students had a 
median grade placement score of 9.6 on 
the initial test with the median moving up 
to a grade placement score of 12.7 on the 
final test. The median percentile gain in 
this class was nineteen points. 

Probably the most surprising' result was 
the evidence that all ability levels were 


able to profit from the experiment. When 
the fifty-four students were divided into 
lower, middle, and upper quartiles on the 
basis of the initial test scores, some inter- 
esting comparative gains were revealed. 
The top quartile had a median percentile 
gain of 15.2. The lower quartile showed a 
median percentile gain of 17.3 with the 
middle fifty per cent revealing a median 
23.7 percentile gain. 

Some of the individual grade placement 
gains support the conclusion that signifi- 
cant improvement came at all levels. Helen 
had a g.p. score of 6.8 on the initial test 
with a 9.0 score on the final. Pat gained 
from 7.9 to 13.0; Alf from 7.9 to 11.1. 
Josephine was the lowest ranking student 
in both classes with a g.p. score of 5.2, but 
she showed the greatest gain with a g.p. 
score of 11.3 on the final test. 

Evidence of gain in the middle group 
was satisfactory. One student advanced 
four grades in grade placement; six stu- 
dents revealed a gain of from 3.0 to 3.9, 
with nine students gaining 2.0 to 2.9 in 
grade placement. Six students gained from 
1.0 to 1.9, with only three students in the 
middle quartile indicating a gain of less 
than one year in grade placement. This 
middle group showed the most consistent 
gain of the three groups. 

Grade placement scores reveal little of 
the story for the high ability group be- 
cause the test stops at the g.p. score of 
13.0, and eleven students scored that high 
on the first test. Was this reading improve- 
ment program a waste of time for that 
group of eleven students? The median 
gain in percentile scores for this group of 
students was 15 points, which is certainly 
significant. In looking at individual cases 
some interesting factors were observed. 
Duane had the same score on the initial 
and final tests; he was at the 95th per- 
centile. Yet his rate of reading increased 
phenomenally with no apparent loss of 
comprehension. Time checks during the 
five-week period clocked him reading as 
high as 1030 words per minute and he con- 
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sistently read at speeds of over 800 w.p.m. 
Reading at these speeds he was at the top 
of the class in comprehension checks which 
were given following exercises. Other ex- 
amples of students who were in the upper 
quartile in reading ability at the start of 
the project revealed substantial gain. Ron- 
ald went from 53rd to the 97th percentile 
m rate and advanced from the 45th to the 
70th percentile in comprehension. Diane 
advanced from the 69th to the 88th per- 
centile in rate and advanced from the 82nd 
-the 88tb Percentile in comprehension. 
The over-all factor noticed in this group 
was an evident gain in rate with corre- 
sponding gam or retention of comprehen- 
,on scores. It seemed to show that better 
readers ean become still better readers 
t was obvious that many students, es- 
pec ally , hc po readers, had a ch 
attitude toward reading. They seemed 
anxious to read; confident that "hey were 
""Proving and .ha, they could continue t0 
""Prove- That observation, subjective 
hough it was, provided greater satisfaction 

progress.^ !U " !tol ' Vi<W 

SOME RESERVATIONS 
Several questions can be raised. How 
anting was this gain in reading skill? Was 
■hr improvement due the use of 

y correlation in reading gain 
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with I.Q. or with visual acuity? Certainly 
it should be emphasized that this was not 
a research project; it was rather an attempt 
in the classroom to meet the needs of the 
students with the resources at hand. There 
were many uncontrolled factors, but it is 
evident that worthwhile progress was a re- 
sult. 

SOME CONCLUSIONS 
What are the conclusions that can be 
rawn from this experiment in a reading 
improvement program? It ought to indi- 
cate that we can do something to help stu- 
ents learn to read better without extract- 
ing them from a normal classroom situa- 
tion and placing them in the glare of the 
spotlight of special treatment. It would cer- 
tatnly cause one to question the wisdom of 
Ite practice of picking out the slow reader 
and requiring him to take an additional 
b-nghsh course when he is already on the 
*‘ vc beOUS ' of his difficulty in read- 
E- he experiment revealed that the slow 
readers were helped to make a significant 
, ,he,r 'f adl "g ability in an unscc- 
to rb r 3SS ’ evidence further points 
faa *e middle group or so- 
avcra ge readers can make significant 
vealerj 5 ’ l‘" 7 SMt ° E It was re- 
benefir h S ° u ,ha ‘ tbc ra P'd reader could 
benefi by substantially improving his read- 

difatrd ,r d ““’Ptei'emton. It further in- 
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regular study of literature without curtail- 
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Reading is a process of symbolic inter- 
pretation. Words are the symbols the 
reader must interpret. Words are non- 
pictorial abstract symbols that bear no vis- 
ual resemblance to the things they repre- 
sent. The printed word d-o-g does not look 
at all like the friendly four-footed neigh- 
borhood animal that barks and wags its 
tail. Quite understandably, then, learning 
to read — learning to get correct visual pic- 
tures and concrete meanings from abstract 
non-pictorial symbols — is usually a difficult 
task for youngsters. 

SOME PROBLEMS IN THE TEACHING 
OF READING 

Reading instruction must be closely re- 
lated to the experiences of the learners if 
the learners are going to enjoy much suc- 
cess in perceiving meaning in the abstract 
symbols that words are. A big problem in 
this respect is the tremendous variation in 
experience among the various members of 
an average class. Not only will there be a 
variation in the \ind of experience the vari- 
°us class members have had, but also in 
the amount of experience. The need for a 
common denominator of experience as a 
basis for beginning reading has long been 
accepted, and such techniques as the experi- 
ence story have been widely used to help 
achieve the necessary common background 
°f experience. 

Another major problem in the teaching 
°f reading is stimulating and maintaining 

•Elementary English, XXX (February, 1956), 
97 - 101 . 


pupil interest, interest in the difficult task 
of learning to manipulate lifeless abstract 
symbols that actually represent exciting 
real experiences. The teaching of reading 
has traditionally suffered from rote mem- 
ory exercises divorced from actual experi- 
ence. Drill on meaningless and uninterest- 
ing (to the child) abstractions has under- 
standably caused many children to de- 
velop a deep resentment against reading 
and, by association, against the rest of the 
school situation as well. 

Interest and experience are closely in- 
terrelated. Effective learning is most likely 
to occur when emphasis is placed upon ex- 
periences that are particularly challenging 
to the children, experiences which they are 
eager to talk about, work on, and remain 
interested in. 

Immaturity for reading constitutes an- 
other major problem. It is sometimes 
caused by an unstimulating environment. 
As Albert J. Harris points out in his book 
How To Increase Reading Ability: 

Some children come to school without 
ever having gone more than a mile or two 
from their homes, without ever having seen 
a zoo, a boat, or a circus, without ever hav- 
ing looked inside the covers of a picture book 
or having had a story read to them. Their 
limited experience naturally results in a scanty 
vocabulary and a restricted stock of ideas. 

In such instances the importance of broad- 
ening the child’s experience is obvious. 

The problem of learning to read is fur- 
ther complicated by the need to %now the 
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aural form of the word as well as the vis- 
ual form: to be able to understand it when 
it is spoken and to be able to pronounce 
it correctly. 

Wouldn't it be helpful if we had tools 
for teaching beginning reading that some- 
how provided for a common denominator 
of experience; that helped associate for that 
experience; that provided for effective asso- 
ciation between the experience, the word 
symbols for the experience, and the sound 
ot the word symbols; that held the chil- 
drens interest throughout the entire proc- 
CSS and motivated them to do more read- 
ing; and that broadened the children’s 
understanding of the natural world and 
their social environment through an ex- 
perience of interest to them and within the 
range ot their comprehension? 

NIW TOOLS FOR TEACHING READING 
Promising new tools for teaching read- 
ing that help accomplish such goals are 

now avat, able. These tools are the coord' 

nated use of selected educational motion 
jucture, and their correlated film readers. 

hese film readers were developed by En 
cyclopaedia Britannic Films in coopera- 
non with book publishers D. C. Heath and 
Company and Rosy, Peterson and Com 
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is presented in the order in which it ap- 
peared in the film, and hence the sequen- 
tial nature of the experience is preserved. 

At the time of the film showing, the pic- 
torial experience was interpreted verbally 
in the sound track of the film. The chil- 
dren have been exposed to the spoken 
words in context by means of the film, and 
thus an understanding of the relationship 
etween the spoken symbol and the thing 
it represents is developed. 

Accompanying the picture on each page 
is a series of sentences closely related to the 
picture. These sentences contain certain of 
the spoken words and phrases used in the 
sound track of the film. Thus, a relation- 
ship between the printed symbols and the 
spoken symbols is established. 

A key factor in the film-reader tech- 
nique is the establishment of an easy link 
towcen the spoken words in the film and 
the printed words in the reader. The still 
picture on each page of the reader provides 
ns ink. The still picture provides a 
bridge between the film experience of pic- 
ture and spoken word and rhe printed 
words in the reader. 

CURRENT FILM READERS 

avatlaiT Cs l nt ' threc sct s of film readers are 
available. Each set contains eight film read- 
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Simple questions about the story are in- 
cluded at the end of each book, along with 
a list of words from the text under the 
heading, “Can You Use These Words?” 
The questions contain the words learned 
in the story in new and different contexts. 
This provision is included to provide op- 
portunity for the child to read to learn — 
under circumstances favorable to success. 
It is important for children to begin early 
to experience satisfaction in using reading 
to secure new information. Because the 
child understands the words he has learned 
in his film and reader experience, he is 
likely to experience success and satisfaction 
with the words in slightly different con- 
texts. 

The different context of these sentences 
provides a check on reading ability, es- 
pecially comprehension. If there are any 
children who have just memorized the 
story without really understanding the 
words, they can be spotted. Each book con- 
tains thirty pages. 

The other set is published by Row, 
Peterson and Company and is correlated 
with films from Encyclopaedia Britannica’s 
Children of Many Lands” film series. 
These readers were prepared under the di- 
rection of Mabel O’Donnell and Elizabeth 
Bioss, and are designed for fourth and fifth 
grades. The titles in this set are: English 
Children, Spanish Children, Children of 
China, Children of Japan, Norwegian Chil- 
dren, and French Children. 

Key words are repeated throughout each 
story, and pronunciation guides are in- 
cluded on the pages where unfamiliar 
words are first introduced. The back of 
each book contains a glossary of selected 
new terms in the text, and also a picture 
m ap of the country with which the book 
deals. Each book contains thirty-six pages. 

All three sets of books are very attrac- 
tive and very satisfactory in vocabulary, 
sentence structure, format, size, clearness 
°f print, and sharpness of pictorial detail. 
All of the readers can stand alone and 
serve as self-contained supplementary read- 


ers, as well as perform their special func- 
tion as film readers. They can be obtained 
from the publishers or from Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films as a part of com- 
plete units (films and readers). 

UTILIZATION 

Patterns of utilization vary, especially 
where the films are owned by the school 
system. In the common pattern of proce- 
dure, the teacher first previews the film 
and/or consults the film guide in order to 
become familiar with the objectives of the 
film and the film’s approach to achieving 
those objectives. Familiarity with the film 
enables the teacher to plan for its effective 
use (relating it to material already studied, 
explanation of new concepts to be devel- 
oped, identification of things to look for, 
ett.). 

Then the class is prepared for the film. 
The children learn the major purposes for 
seeing the film. 

The film is then shown under satisfac- 
tory projection conditions. 

Immediately after the showing, the 
teacher and class discuss the film and the 
objectives it was intended to serve. Discuss- 
ing the film experience not only reviews 
the experience and helps the children mas- 
ter the spoken words presented in the film, 
but permits the teacher to clarify any mis- 
understandings in meaning or pronuncia- 
tion of narration and film content. 

After the class has discussed the film, 
the film readers are distributed to the chil- 
dren, and it is explained that the books tell 
about the story in the film they have just 
seen and discussed. The teacher directs 
the attention of the children to the pictures 
in the book and points out (if the children 
do not) that the pictures are actually taken 
from the film they just saw. The teacher 
then explains that the printed words with 
each picture in the film reader tell practi- 
cally the same story the film narrator told. 

The children may then take turns reading 
aloud. 
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After the story has been read aloud, a 
variety of follow-up activities can be de- 
veloped. The children might answer ques- 
tions on the content of the book, based 
either on oral or silent reading. The chil- 
dren may be called upon to read and an- 
swer the questions in the book. When it is 
apparent that the children can read the 
book with comprehension, they may be 
asked to use the newly learned words in 
sentences of their own. The film might be 
shown again without the sound, with the 
children narrating the film as it is being 
projected silently. The entire film-and- 
reader experience may be used to stimulate 
children to discuss their own experiences in 
the area covered by the film, to develop an 
experience story based on the film and 
reader, to draw or paint pictures about the 
Wm story, to motivate participation in 
dance and musical activities related to film 
content, to take a field trip, or to motivate 
other correlated actitivies. 

•The value of these new tools for teach- 
ng reading seems readily apparent and 
vastly understona. Thc L^deTa 
common experience and vocabulary for 
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is carried over into the illustrated reader 
which tells the same story. Interest is also 
reflected in a noticeable growth in the pu- 
pils oral expression, an important gain in 
itself and a vital link in the reading chain. 
(Written expression is likewise often im- 
proved, by interest as well as because the 
children have more concrete experiences 
to write about.) 

The narrator’s voice and delivery pro- 
vide a good model for the pupils in their 
pronunciation and oral reading and a 
model which they may tend to imitate. 
The model of the narrator may help the 
pupils achieve a smoother oral reading 
performance, rather than the common 
word-by-word reading pattern so typical of 
beginning readers. 

Because the readers tell the same story 
as the film, there is a four-fold exposure 
V seeing, hearing, telling, reading) to the 
vocabulary of the story via the media of 
him, discussion, and book, and to the con- 
cepts for which the vocabulary is the ve- 
ic e. This effective and integrated repe- 
, on in meaningful context helps develop 

' meamng of words qui(:kljr> and in . 
creases the speed and skill of contextual 

cognition of words. Appreciation of vari- 
an dividual word and 
tated! ° f Understandin S are likewise facili- 
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encourages him to attempt wider reading 
in a variety of materials. 

Experience to date with the film-reader 
program has shown that all of the above 
values may be present and operate effec- 
tively for the great majority of pupils. 
Slow learners are as enthusiastic over the 
integrated use of films and correlated read- 
ers as are bright pupils, and rapid prog- 
ress has been made by all groups and all 
kinds of children. (An interesting experi- 
ment with Spanish-speaking children in 
the Southwest has shown that the film- 
reader program may be a valuable aid in 
learning to speak English as well as in 
learning to read itl) 

Let one point be made clear: film read- 
ers are not being represented here as a 
panacea for all the problems in teaching 
reading. Film readers are not a substitute 
for basic readers nor for a variety of read- 
ing materials in a developmental reading 
program. Film readers will not replace sys- 
tematic instruction and drill in the funda- 


mentals of word analysis, phonics, and the 
like. 

Films and their correlated readers are 
represented here only as being new tools 
for teaching beginning reading, tools es- 
pecially useful in providing common ex- 
perience and vocabulary to a class of chil- 
dren in an interesting and understandable 
fashion. The integrated use of films and 
their correlated readers provides a new and 
effective way for helping young children 
make the connection between the abstract 
and the concrete, between the word and 
the thing it represents. The film-reader 
technique helps children put meaning into 
words and thereby enables them to get 
meaning out of words. 

The film-reader technique stimulates a 
young child to read, enables him to read 
with understanding, and makes reading 
enjoyable and possible with less anguish 
and frustration than is often otherwise 
possible. Any technique that accomplishes 
all of these things deserves serious consid- 
eration and wider utilization. 
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Evaluation of Reading Films 

William Eller 


Reading films have been used as an aid 
to faster reading by adults ever since Har- 
vard University began experiments in 
1936. Inasmuch as the extensive growth in 
reading improvement courses for high 
school, college, and adult readers has taken 
place since World War II, most of the use 
of reading films has occurred since the 
war. By now, thousands, if not millions, 
of mature readers have been taught with 


reading films, and numerous appraisals of 
film effectiveness have been made by in- 
structors and by students. Some of these 
evaluations were made in response to the 
inquiries of the film producers; others were 
simply informal comments collected by 
reading teachers in the course of their day- 
to-day work with the films. 

Before attempting to evaluate the ef- 
fectiveness of reading films in speed read- 
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ing training, it may be desirable to con- 
sider exactly how these films arc expected 
to contribute to faster reading. Most me- 
chanical devices used to increase reading 
speed are planned to counteract one or 
more of the four habits which usually ac- 
company inefficient reading: (1) short 
span of recognition, (2) unnecessarily lone 
fixation time, (3) frequent regressive 
movements or (4) sub-vocalization. Of the 
major mechanical aids to rapid reading, 
eading films deal more specifically with 
all four of these problems than any other 
type of device. 

Span of recognition refers to the amount 
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for less than a second, long fixation times 
are impossible, and the reader must learn 
to recognize thc phrases quickly, otherwise 
he will miss some of the continuity of the 
film story. Since each phrase disappears 
rom thc screen after its brief appearance, 
regressive movements arc futile — there is 
nothing to be seen by looking back. There- 
fore the third factor associated with ineffi- 
cient reading is treated by thc films as re- 
gressive movements go unrewarded and 
tend to disappear. 

Reading films also help to get rid of the 
ourth-listcd cause of slow reading, sub- 
vocalization, but in a less direct manner. A 
reader who sub-vocalizes says each word to 
imse f as he reads it, even though he may 
not move his lips or make any sound. It is 
apparent that this places a limitation on his 
rate of reading, because he can read si- 
lently much faster than he can talk. When 
rca ing films are used in a speed reading 
course, each film story is usually presented 
m V Jr* i ^ astcr pace (in words per min- 
u ej than the story which was used during 
C P r ^edmg training period. For ex- 
ample, if a film story was prwcntcd at 265 
or s per minute on Monday, the story 
ate foi- Wednesday might be about 280 
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inappropriate difficulty or interest, or if the 
teaching is ineptly handled, the film pro- 
gram could have a negative effect on moti- 
vation. 

In connection with motivation, an appro- 
priate question is: How do the students 
feel about reading films after they have 
been taught partly by film? Surveys of stu- 
dents enrolled in reading improvement 
courses at Texas A & M College and Okla- 
homa University have indicated that the 
learners consider the films worthwhile. 
When asked to name the materials and in- 
struments most helpful to them in learn- 
ing to read more efficiently, the students 
ranked reading films second, just slightly 
below reading pacers. 

As to the limitations of reading films, 
the most obvious is their lack of adapta- 
bility to individual differences. Usually the 
films are used with groups of students; 
even when an attempt is made to group 
the students homogeneously according to 
reading rate, the story is often presented 
too rapidly for some readers and too slowly 
for others. A few of these slow readers 
need to be “pushed” more than they would 
push themselves if they were using indi- 
vidual reading devices (pacers) which per- 
ron them to read at a speed that is com- 
ortable. For such readers the day-by-day 
acceleration of the film speeds can be an 
advantage. However, many of the slower 
readers who complain about the speed of 
presentation are such inefficient readers 
1 at they couldn’t possibly read the film 
stories, and for such students, some other 
non-film program should be substituted, or 
^ east *hey should not be expected to con- 
orm to the reading speeds of the bulk of 
the class. 

As the rate of film-story presentation in- 
creases in words per minute, day after day, 
some students find that they are unable to 
, Ce P U P vvith the group. The slower stu- 
ents can be accommodated in various 
Ways, If they cannot be separated from the 
the group, the increase in speed can 
ma de less irritating to them if the new 
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film to be presented during the class period 
is preceded by one or two of the films al- 
ready viewed during previous sessions. If 
the slow readers can be separated from 
their classmates, it often proves helpful. if 
one or more films of each speed can be 
shown during two or three consecutive 
class periods before any faster films are 
used. Also, most motion picture projectors 
have some speed control, so it is often pos- 
sible to regulate the speed of story presen- 
tation by simply controlling the projector 
speed. 

Some of the more rapid readers in a class 
may complain that they can read 600 
words per minute from standard printed 
sources more easily than they can read 450 
words per minute from a film. They find 
that the film phrases are too short or that 
the fixation times are too long for comfort- 
able and efficient reading. To eliminate 
this source of annoyance, some instructors 
feel that it is desirable to use reading films 
only until students can read a little faster 
than 400 words per minute. After this 
speed is attained, the films are abandoned 
in favor of other materials. The new series 
of Iowa Films (College and Adult Series) 
was planned to minimize this complaint; 
the first five films (slowest five) have three 
phrases per line of print, the next five films 
have two phrases per line, and the last five 
do not have the lines divided into phrases 
but allow the reader to phrase to suit his 
own comfort. 

A few students indicate that they are 
bothered by the irregularity of increases in 
speed from film to film. Among the Iowa 
Films the gain in speed from one day to 
the next may be 25 words per minute, but 
the next day’s increase may be only 10 
words per minute. It seems doubtful that 
this inequality of acceleration is very seri- 
ous. It is more likely that the student diffi- 
culties arise from varying degrees of inter- 
est in the context, varying story difficulties, 
and fluctuating conditions of projection. As 
a matter of fact, when two films are shown 
during the same class period, it is not un- 
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common for some students to insist that 
the slower film actually presented its story 
faster. 

The conditions of projection, mentioned 
in the preceding paragraph, arc of tremen- 
dous importance in reading film usage and 
undoubtedly contribute a great deal to the 
satisfactions or dissatisfactions which result 
from the reading program, although some- 
times neither teachers nor students suspect 
Hiat faulty equipment has been a factor. 
. ordinary projection of motion pictures 
in school situations, quite acceptable results 
ate attainable with only mediocre equip- 
ment However, when the learners are ex- 
pected to read rather small print in l onB 
phrases at high speed, it is imperative tha, 
he projection conditions be ideal. Projec- 
tion bulbs of insufficient wattage, damaged 
screens and other mechanical inadequacies 

aram'Ti,™ 0th "' vls ' 8™d reading pro- 
gram The instructor should demand per- 
fect focus of the projecting lens at all times. 

rwo common complaints about reading 
films are not serious enough to provoke 
worry, although they deserve some expla 
nation. The first is that reading from films 
is extremely artificial. This would £ a le. 
gitimate complaint if the reading improve- 
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who is perturbed by what he calls the “un- 
realistic arrangement of the phrases.” 
Sometimes a single phrase will contain the 
end of one sentence and the beginning of 
the next. The experienced instructor is not 
bothered by this and the students do not 
complain about it because both instructor 
and students have discovered that rhyth- 
mic reading is more important than neatly 
arranged phrases. In fact, it is fairly obvi- 
ous that a rapid reader docs not read in 
units consisting of neat phrases, because he 
doesn’t know where the “meaningful” 
phrases are going to begin or end if he is 
reading the selection for the first time. The 
only way a rapid reader could read an un- 
familiar article in what some people would 
call meaningful phrases would be to have 
these phrases marked somehow before he 
began reading. 

A final question in the evaluation of 
reading films, and perhaps the most im- 
portant one, concerns their effectiveness in 
e ping students to become faster readers. 

ere have been numerous studies which 

demonstrated lhat a <Mt readers taught 

with a film program increased their read- 
ing speeds from 50% to 125%. The State 
ni\ ersity of Iowa has on file many reports 
O such results recorded by the users of its 
ms. owever, many investigators have 
7 . 3 mo . st as m uch improvement in 

. C . ° reading without the use of me- 
namcal devices, although the film pro- 
usua % show a slight superiority 

over the non-film courses. 

inclusion, there seems to be no doubt 
a rea ing films perform a useful func- 
_ i^. 10 rc . a ‘ n S improvement courses for 
^ crs ’ but » like most mechanical 
m£5° aCheS t ° cducation . they should be 
- ln con i unc tion with other good teach- 
g materials rather than by themselves. 
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Reading 

A-V way, the, 301 

and listening, 22 

as a source of the ideal self, 151 

as reasoning, 6 

as thinking, 17 

definition of, 14 

diagnosis of, 10 

factors in, 3, 7 
films; See Reading films 
habits, 115 

helps in formulation of ideals, 151 
improvement in, for adults, 155 
improvement in, with the tachtitoscope, 321 
in content areas, 53, 1 67 
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Reading ifiont.) 
interests in, 40 
limitations, 259 
patterns, 116 

physiology of, 3, 9 
process, 3 

psychological explanation of, 9 

psychological facts derived from studies, 10 

rate of, 12, 41, 104 

readiness; See Reading readiness 

related to writing, 166 

remedial; See Remedial reading 

retardation in, 135 

rote, 156 

skills, 35, 304 

sociology of, 14 

test scores, 163 

with phonics, 202 

Reading ability, development of, 68 
Reading facts, derived from studies, 13 
Reading films, evaluation of, 329 
Harvard, 330 
Iowa, 330 

Reading readiness, 62, 64, 69 
factors in, 69, 70 
for phonics, a check list, 184 
levels, 68 
materials, 62 
methods, 62 
procedure, 62 

Readme Teacher. The. 104, 107, t77, 181, 184, 
213,225, 242,285, 299 
Recipe for success, 140 
Refusal to read, 261 
Regimented reading program, 148 
Remedial reading, 137 
procedures, 274 
recipe for success, 137 
success in, 137 
teachers, 54 

versus developmental reading, 156 
work, 10 

Resource person, 77 
"Retention of Reading Skills,” 162 
Reversal tendencies, 129 
Reversals, types of, 129 
Riverside Junior High School, 85 
"Romance of Words,' The,” 244 
San Angelo Public Schools, 204 
Saturday Review, The, 173 
Schedule pressure in grouping, 97 
School and Society, 122 
“Science Teaches Reading," 145 
Seashore-Eckenon Test, 215 
Self-directed activities, 93 
Self -survey, 52 

Self-survey of a school program, 51 
Semantic problems, 20 
Semantic understanding, 18 


Semamicists, 6 
Semantics, 18 
Silent method, 47 
Single sounds and blends, 183 
Skimming, 104 
measurement of, 105 
purposes of, 106 
rate, 105 

Social pressure in grouping, 97 
Social status, 16 
Sociologist, 8, 9 

Some ’‘musts’* ahead in teaching reading skills, 
165 

Sounding words, 228 
Sounds, analysis of, 178 

Southwest Reading Conference, 9, 14, 18, 22, 45 

Span of recognition, 1 1 

Spanish-speaking children, 120 

Special classes, 54 

Spectograph, 179 

Spelling, 7 

Spelling and sounds, 182 
Stanford-Binct Test, 89 
Standardization of keys, 88 
Steps to mastery of words, 202 
Strabismus, 3 
Stiephosymbolia, 129 
Study-type reading, 1 10 
Subvocalization, 7 
Success steps, 139 

Tachisioscopc, II, 162, 203, 303 
"Tachistoscopes and Their Use," 314 
Tachistoscopic perception, 318 
procedure, 322 
techniques, 317 
training, 316 

Tape ceecederi, 303, 310 , 313 

Teacher-prepared materials, 308 

Teacher’s Word Boo\, A, 218 

"Teaching Johnny to Read,” 173 

Teaching of word meaning, 224 

Teaching Spanish-speaking children, 120 

Teaching reading through social studies, 142 

Teaching reading with experiments in science, 146 

Teaching Tools, 310, 321 

Techniques for diagnosis, 276 

Testing instruments, 278 

Tests and testing, 54 

Thermatic Apperception Test, 278 

Tracing, 133 

Types of word meaning, 222 

Verbalism, 28, 72, 297 
Vision, 3 
Visual acuity, 3 

Visual aids; See Audio-visual aids 
Visual aids can help, 299 
Visual discrimination, 125 

Vocabularies, children’s, comparative size of# 220 
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Vocabulary, 16 
building a, 229 
development of, 15, 232, 237 
growth of, 239 
measurement, 214 
methods, 243, 244 
number of words in, 247 
seatwork, 231 

three-dimensional, 240, 241 
Vocal habits, 7 
Vocalization, 7, 12 
Vowels and consonants, 182 
Ward Readers, The, 190 

“Who Should Teach Reading in High School?”, 
160 

Why Johnny Can’t Read, 18, 31, 173 
Wilfred Funk, Inc, 244 


Wisconsin Inventor)' Tests, 265 
Word analysis, 190 
Word attack, 59, 66 
Word attack skills, 71, 242 
Word blindness, 130 
Wort! families, 193 

Word meaning, how children learn, 233 
teaching of, 224 
Word-O, 203 

Word perception, 7J 
Word recognition goals, 194 
Word sources, 108 
Word study, 107 

Words, learning, in control reading, 227 
sounding, 228 
Workbooks, 14, 53 
in phonics, 201 



